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PREFACE. 


In  pursuance  of  a  long-cherished  desire^  the  author 
of  the  following  pages  left  London  in  October,  1657, 
for  a  tour  in  the  United  States  and  Canada^  He 
traversed  the  Union  from  Boston  to  New  Orleans,  by 
St.  Louis  and  the  Mississippi,  and  returned  to  New 
York  by  land,  through  the  Slave  States.  He  after- 
wards visited  Canada;  and  published,  from  time  to 
time,  in  the  lUustrated  London  News,  a  few  of  the 
results  of  his  observations,  under  the  title  of  ''Trans- 
ATLAimo  Skbtohes."  These  sketches^  after  having 
received  careful  revision,  have  been  included  in  the 
present  work,  and  form  about  one  third  of  its  bulk. 
The  remainii^  portions  are  now  published  for  the 


first  time,  and  include  not  only  the  chapters  on  the  < 
great  social  and  political  questions,  which  more  than 
any  mere  records  of  travel  are  of  interest  to  the  lovers 
of  human  liberty  and  progress ;  but  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  Canadian  tour.  It  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  in  a  residence  of  less  than  a  twelvemonth  in 
America,  the  author  can  have  acquired  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  institutions  of  the  conntry, 
or  with  the  operations  of  social  causes,  which  the 
Amaricans  themselves  do  not  always  comprehend. 
He  makes  no  pretence  at  being  oracular,  but  has 
contented  himself  with  describing  "Lifb"  as  he 
saw  it,  and  "  Liberty  "  as  he  studied  it,  to  the 
extent  of  his  opportuniHes,  both  in  the  North  and 
in  the  Sonth.  He  went  to  America,  neither  to  carp, 
to  sneer,  nor  to  caricature,  but  with  an  honest  love 
of  liberty,  and  a  sincere  desire  to  judge  for  himself, 
and  to  tell  the  truth,  as  to  the  results  of  the  great 
experiment  in  self-government,  which  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  Anglo-Celtic  races  arc  mnVing  in  America, 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  and  with 
nothing,  not  springing  from  themselves,  to  impede  or 
fetter   their  progress.     He  returned  from  America 


*itb  a  greater  respect  for  the  people  than  when  Jie 
first  set  foot  upon  the  soU.  And  if  with  his  Euro- 
pean notions  that  a  man's  colour  makes  no  difFerence 
in  bis  natural  rights,  be  has  come  to  the  same  con- 
clnsioD  as  previous  travellers,  that  "  Liberty  "  in  the 
New  World  is  not  yet  exactly  what  the  founders  of 
ihe  Union  intended  it  to  be,  he  trusts  that  he  has 
expressed  his  opinions  without  bitterness,  and  that 
while  he  can  admire  the  political  virtues  of  the  Re- 
public, he  is  not  obliged  to  shut  his  eyes  to  its  defects 
or  its  vices.  It  is  on  Amencan  soil  that  the  highest 
destiiiies  of  civilization  will  be  wrought  out  to  their 
conclosions,  and  the  record  of  what  is  there  doing, 
bowerer  often  the  story  may  be  told,  will  be  always 
iiilaresting  and  novel.  Progress  crawls  in  Europe, 
liiit  gallops  in  America  The  record  of  European 
travel  may  be  fresh  ten  or  twenty  years  after  it 
\i  written,  but  that  of  America  becomes  obsolete 
in  faur  or  five.  It  took  our  England  nearly  a 
thousand  years,  from  the  days  of  the  Heptarchy 
to  those  of  William  III.,  to  become  of  as  much 
aecooot  in  the  world  as  the  United  States  have 
I  is  the  lifetime  of  old  men  who  still  linger 
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amongst  us.  Those  who  bear  this  fact  in  mind 
will  not  concur  in  the  opinion  that  books  of  Ame- 
rican travel  are  likely  to  lose  their  interest — even 
amid  the  turmoil  of  European  wars>  and  the  com- 
plications created  bj  the  selfish  ambition  of  rulers^ 
whose  pretensions  and  titles  are  alike  anachronisms 
in  the  nineteenth  century. 


London,  May  1859. 
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CHAPTER     I. 


THE     VOYAGE     OUT. 

At  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Saturday  the  3rd 
of  October^  1857,  tlie  fine  steamship  Asia,  Captain 
Lett,  bearing  the  mails  and  about  150  passengers^ 
left  Liverpool  for  New  York.  The  weather  was 
the  reverse  of  cheering.  The  rain  fell,  the  wind 
blew,  the  Mersey  showed  its  white  teeth,  and  every- 
tliing  betokened  a  rough  voyage,  and  a  vigorous 
demand  for  the  steward's  basin.  The  passengers 
were  mostly  Americans.  Planters,  cotton-brokers, 
and  bankers  from  the  South ;  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers from  the  New  England  States;  Ameri- 
cans from  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  and  Alabama, 
who  used  the  word  "Yankee  "  as  a  term,  if  not  of 
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THE  VOYAGE  OUT. 

contempt,  of  depreciation,  as  we  sometimes  »ise  it  in 
England ;  and  Americans  from  Connecticut,  Massa- 
cliusetts,  and  Veniiont,who  gloried  in  the  appellation 
as  tlie  highest  compliment  tliat  could  ho  bestowed 
upon  them  ;  courtly  gentlemen  who  would  have 
graced  any  society  in  the  world;  and  rough  tykes 
and  horsedealers  from  tlie  Fai-  West;  with  about 
forty  ladies  and  children,  and  five  Englishmen,  three 
of  whom  crossed  the  Atlantic  for  the  first  time ; 
formed  our  company.  It  was  not  until  the  second 
day,  when  wc  were  ateaming  along  the  southern 
sliorea  of  Ireland,  that  we  began  to  grow  social,  to 
leam  each  other's  names,  to  form  ourselves  into  little 
cliques,  coteries,  and  gossiping  parties,  and  to  receive 
and  communicate  information  upon  the  pleasures  and 
the  perils  of  the  Atlantic,  upon  the  state  of  Europe 
and  of  America,  upon  the  probable  effects  of  tlie 
great  Indian  mutiny  on  the  cotton  trade  of  Charles- 
ton, Mobile,  and  New  Orleans,  upon  the  great  com- 
mercial crash  and  panic  at  New  York,  upon  the 
feelings  of  Englishmen  towards  Americans  and  of 
Americans  towards  Englishmen,  or,  in  one  phrase, 
"  ujxin  things  in  general." 

The  weather  suddenly  became  mild  and  gen!a1> 
and  on  Sunday  morning,  as  we  skirted  the  coast  of 
Waterford  and  Cork,  there  was  scarcely  more  motion 
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m  the  sea  or  in  our  ship  than  if  we  had  been  steam- 
ing firom  Liondon  to  Greenwich^  or  threading  our 
my  amid   the  beautifal  lochs   of   the  Caledonian 
CanaL     The   fareak&st,  luncheon,  dinner,  tea,  and 
supper  tables  were  regularly  crowded;  there  was 
not  a  single  absentee  from  the  £ye  too  frequent  and 
too  copious  meals  provided  for  us  by  our  bountiful 
and  urbane  chief  steward.     The  monotony  of  a  long 
sea  Toyage  is  such  that  people  eat  for  pastime.     The 
sound  of  the  bell  for  luncheon  is  an  event;  and 
dinner  is  a  consummation  of  good  things,  as  well 
as  a  consumption  of  them,   to  which  all  who  are 
not  smitten  by  sea-sickness  look  forward    as  the 
very  crown  and  climax  of  the  day,  which  the  gour~ 
wumd  and  the  gourmet  alike  contemplate  with  pleasur- 
able anticipations,  and  which  nothing  can  impair  but 
a  stiff  breeze.     Aiid  such  a  breeze  sprung  up  on  the 
wcood  day.     Experienced  travellers  who  had  crossed 
the  Atlantic  scores  of  times — ^who  spoke  jauntily  of 
<Mir  noble  ship  as  a  ferry-boat,  and  of  the  mighty 
AtUntic  as  '^  the  Ferry,"  no  lai^er,  in  their  magnilo- 
quence, than  that  from  Liverpool  to  Birkenhead — 
l>ade  OS  '^  look  out  for  squalls,"  and  for  the  swell  and 
^  of  tjie  ocean,  as  soon  as  we  should  pass  Cape 
Clear  and  the  Fassnett  Lighthouse.     They  proved 
^'^^nuelvea  true  prophets.      We  had  not  left  the 
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rugged  shores  of  the  county  of  Kerry  half  aii  liour 
behind  us  before  we  made  a  moat  unpleasant  ac- 
quaintanceship with  the  heaving  billows  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  felt  the  Asia  pitching  in  a  heavy  sea, 
with  her  bowsprit  one  moment  running  atJit  at  the 
clouds,  and  the  next'  sinking  as  if  it  would  jmke  a 
hole  through  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  In  a  few 
minutes  our  decks  were  cleared  of  all  the  fairer 
portion  of  the  passengers ;  the  crinolines  disappeared; 
and  for  seven  long  and  weary  days  tlie  ruder  and 
stronger  Italf  of  creation  were  left  in  undisturbed  but 
melancholy  possession  of  the  decks  and  the  dining- 
tables.  Nor  did  the  greater  number  of  the  gentle- 
men fare,  for  a  day  or  two,  much  better  than  tbe 
ladies.  On  the  wings  of  the  gale  there  rode  a  fiend 
— the  fiercest,  most  unrelenting  demon  ever  imagined, 
invented,  or  depicted — tlie  arch-fiend  Sea-Sickness,  in 
whose  unwelcome  presence  life,  nature,  and  humanity 
lose  their  charm — "the  sun's  eye  hath  a  sickly 
glare  " — and  death  itself  seems  among  the  most  trivial 
of  the  afBictions  that  can  befall  us.  One  of  oui 
English  friends  from  Manchester,  wbo  was  verj 
sick  and  utterly  miserable,  created  some  amusemen' 
among  those  less  miserable  than  himself.  Ther* 
was  but  one  place  on  deck  which  afforded  sheltes 
from  the   beating   rain  and  the  spray  that   washei 
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over  US  in  plenteous  cataracts.    This  place  was  the 
geoeral  resort  not  only  of  the  smokers^  but  of  all 
those  sufficiently  convalescent  to  loathe  and  abhor 
die  confined   air  of  their  state-rooms.     The  name 
•  (Hrigmally  given  to  this  resort  was  the  Gridiron,  but 
the  more  significant  application  of  the  Spit  was  applied 
to  it  by  a  **  Britisher'*  whom  modesty  forbids  me  to 
name,  who  detested  tobacco  and  the  streams  of  saliva 
which,  whether  ** chawed"  or  smoked,  it  incited  some 
portion  of  the  Yankee  passengers,  and  more  espe- 
cially a  long,  lean,  leathery,   unhealthy  boy  from 
Philadelphia,  to  discharge  upon  the  floor.      Seated 
in  the  "  Spit "  was  our  Manchester  fiiend  as  comfort- 
less and  as  hopeless  as  man  could  look.   'We  had 
been  five  days  out,  and  it  was  impossible  to  walk 
the  deck  for   the   heavy  seas   and   blinding  spray 
that  at  every  pitch    or   roll  of   the    vessel  came 
spouting  over  us.      To  eat  was  perilous,  to  drink 
was  to  invite  sickness,  to  read  was  impossible,  to 
talk  was  but  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit;    and 
the  sole  resource  was  to   woo  the  slumber  which 
would  not  come,  or  to  form  deep  though  unspoken 
vows  never  again  to  cross  the  ocean  in  the  expecta- 
tion of  deriving  either  pleasure  or  comfort  firom  the 
*"?•   The  vessel  rolled  heavily ;  and  a  "  sea  "  burst- 
ing over  the  bulwarks  deluged  the  "  Spit "  and  all 
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witliin  it  till  WG  stood  six  inclies  deep  iu  water. 
"  I'll  be  hanged,"  said  the  maTi  of  Slaiichestwr,  "  if 
I'll  stand  this  any  longer  1  Steward,  call  a  cab  I " 
We  all  smiled ;  and  doubtless  onr  smiles  were 
ghastly  enough,  at  the  earnest  jocosity  of  our  friend's 
misery.  It  had,  however,  a  good  effect — liomceopathi- 
cally;  it  made  us  forget  our  aeji-sicknesa  for  the 
better  part  of  five  minutes. 

On  tho  eighth  night  it  blew  a  gale  of  wiud,  an 
indubitable  storm,  about  wluch  there  could  be  no 
mistake.  Our  average  rate  of  speed  against  ths 
strong  liead  wind  since  leaving  Liverpool  had  beea 
upwards  of  eight  knots  an  hour ;  but  on  that  fear- 
ful night  we  did  not  exceed  two  and  a  half.  The 
vessel  groaned  and  creaked  through  all  her  timbers. 
The  dull,  heavy  "  thuds "  or  thumps  of  tlie  roar- 
ing, raging  seas  staggered  the  Asia  tlu:augh  tha 
whole  of  her  stui-dy  framework.  It  seemed  at  timet 
as  if,  endowed  %vith  reason,  she  had  made  up  her 
mind  to  resist  the  cruel  aggression  of  the  billows, 
and  had  stopped  in  mid  career  to  deliberate  in  what 
nuumer  she  should,  with  tlie  most  power  and  di^ 
nity,  show  her  sense  of  the  insnlt;  and  then,  as 
if  learning  wisdom  in  adversity,  she  resolved  to 
hold  on  her  course  and  show  herself  superior  to 
1   ihe  ^buffetings  of  fortune.      To   me,  as   to  others. 
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eicfj  miniite  of  that  night  appeared  to  be  as  long 
»  a  day,  and  every  hour  was  an  age  of  suffering. 
To  sle^  in  such  a  conflict  of  the  elements   was 
impossible.     Even  to  remain  in  the  berths  without 
beii^  pitched  head  foremost  out  of  it  on  to  the 
caian  floor,  and  running  the  risk  of  broken  limbs, 
WBs  a  matter  of  the  utmost  difficulty,  and  only  to 
be   accomplished    by  main    strength    and    fruitful 
ingenuity    of   invention,  and  of  adaptation   to   the 
mnisual  circumstances.    Feet  and  hands  were  alike 
in  requisition,  and  a  hard  grip  of  the  sides  of  the 
berth  was    scarcely  sufficient  for  security,  imless 
aided  by  the  knees  and  the  elbows,  and  by  a  con- 
stant agony  of  watchfulness,  lest  a  sudden  sea  should 
take   the    vessd    unawares    and  spill   the  hapless 
traveller,  like  a  potato  out  of  a  sack.     And  amid 
tbe  riot  of  the  winds  and  waves  there  was  ever 
and  anon  a  sound  more  fearful  and  distressing  to 
bear — the    moan  of    a    sick  lady,  and  the  loud 
and  querulous  cry  of  a  young  child  that  refused 
to  be  comforted.     For  twelve  unhappy  and  most 
dolefbl  hours  we  ploughed  our  way  through  the 
stoim,  praying  for  the  daylight  and  the  calm.   At  the 
^  Uiak  of  morning,   every  one  capable  of  the 
exertion  was  dressed  and  upon  deck,  exchanging 
^<>i^eDoes  with  his  fellow-travellers  on  the  miseries 
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of  the  night,  or  inquiring  of  the  officers  on  watch 
what  liojiGs  there  were  of  the  moderating  of  the  gale. 
For  aix-and-tweiity  liours  tlie  storm  raged,  and 
for  twelve  hours  after  its  cessation  the  ocean,  with 
its  long  uneasy  swell,  bore  traces  on  its  whita 
crested  waves  of  the  perturbation  that  had  been 
caused  in  it  On  the  tenth  and  eleventh  days  the 
sea  was  calm  enough  to  admit  of  sports  upon  the 
lower  deck,  and  several  matches  were  made  at 
shuffle-board,  the  marine  substitute  for  the  game 
of  skittles.  It  was  played  witli  tiie  greatest  spirit, 
sometimes  Ohio  being  matched  against  Kentucky, 
sometimes  Charleston  against  New  York,  and  fre- 
quently England  against  America,  And,  wliile 
this  was  the  amusement  on  deck,  cards,  back- 
gammon, and  chess  afforded  relaxation  to  those 
who  took  no  pleasure  in  robuster  sport.  Among 
other  pastimes,  a  kind  of  masquerade  was  got  up 
by  file  sailors,  two  of  whom  made  a  very  respect- 
able elephant  between  tliem,  and  one  a  very  supe- 
rior shaggy  hear.  On  the  back  of  the  elephant 
rode  the  boatswain.  The  iirst  part  of  tlie  fun  was 
that  tlie  elephant  should  continually  throw  him; 
and  the  second  part  was,  that  he  should  continually 
remount — -per  fas  aut  ne/aa ;  all  of  which  was 
effected  according   to   the    programme,   and  to  the 
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grett  amusement  of  the  passengers,  and  especially 
€f  (me  little    boy,   eight  years  old,  who   laughed 
80  immoderately   as    to    suggest  a  fear    that    his 
Birth  would   end  in  convulsions.      The  bear  also 
cootribnted   his  due  share  to  the  frolic;   and  the 
boad  farce   created   as   much   hilarity  among  our 
Inmdred  and  fifty  travellers  as  ever  was  excited  on 
the  London  boards  by  Buckstone  or  Harley  in  the 
present  day,  or  by  Listen  and  John  Reeve  in  the 
days  of  old*     At  the  conclusion  of  the  performances 
two  of  the  passengers  volunteered  to  go  round  with 
the  hat,  and  nearly  five  pounds  were  the  result  of 
their  solicitations.      But  the  chief  amusements  of 
the  younger  and  "fiuster  "  voyagers — smoking  always 
excepted — were  bets    and   lotteries*      How  many 
kncfts  we  should  run  in  the  next  twenty-four  hoiirs ; 
vhat  latitude  and  longitude  we  should  be  in  when 
oar  excellent  captain  made  his  noonday  observa- 
tion; with  what  letter  of  the  alphabet  would  com- 
mence the  name  of  the  pilot  whom  he  should  take 
on  board  on  approaching  New  York ;  and  how  many 
mOes,  or  scores  of  miles,  we  should  be  from  shore 
when  the  pilot-boat  first  made  its  appearance — ^were 
^^t  a  few  of  the  subjects  of  speculation  on  which 
I'^uity  was  displayed  to  kill  time  and  to  have 
swaething  to  think  of.      Ten  to  one  was  ofiered 
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that  on  a  certai]i  day  we  should  rim  258  miles  or 
upwards.  We  ran  257  by  tlie  captain's  calculation : 
and  an  amount  of  money  changed  hands  on  thia 
question  which  was  Tariously  estimated  in  the  sliip 
at  from  150/.  to  200;. 

It  soon  hecamo  evident  that  the  adverse  winds 
and  rough  weather  would  make  our  passage  a  longer 
one  than  the  average,  and  that  we  should  not  reacli 
New  York  onder  fourteen  days.  We  passed  over 
1,500  miles  of  occaji  without  havuig  seen  a  sail  but 
our  own;  affording  no  opportunity  for  the  old 
maritime  joke  always  palmed  off  upon  landsmen^ 
"  sometimes  we  ship  a  sea — and  sometimes  we  sea 
a  ship."  After  the  twelfth  day  sailing-vessels  and 
steam-ships  were  frequently  met  with,  and  we  bad 
abundant  proofs  that  wc  were  on  the  great  high- 
way of  the  nations,  and  in  the  most  crowded  part  of 
the  "  Ferry." 

On  Friday,  the  16th,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, a  pilot,  who  had  been  on  the  look-out  for  ua 
for  four  days,  came  on  board,  and  informed  us  tliat 
we  were  180  miles  from  land.  He  brought  at  the 
same  tune  tlie  news,  distressing  to  very  many  of  our 
company,  that  the  commercial  panic  in  New  York 
had  increased  in  intensity;  that  nearly  if  not  all  the 
banks  had  suspended  payment ;  and  that  there  neve; 
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Imd  been  a  financial  crisis  of  such  severity  in  the 
whole  history  of  the  United  States.  At  ten  o'clock 
that  night  we  were  off  Sandy  Hook.  The  naviga- 
tion being  intricate,  our  entrance  into  the  harbour 
was  deferred  until  daylight;  and  at  seven  in  the 
morning  of  Saturday,  the  17th,  having  nearly  com- 
pleted our  fourteenth  day,  we  steamed  for  eighteen 
miles  into  the  beautifiil  bay  at  the  end  of  which 
stands  New  York,  the  Queen  of  the  Western  World, 
with  New  Jersey  on  the  one  side,  and  Brooklyn 
on  the  other.  The  three  form  but  one  city  in  fact, 
though  differing  in  name,  like  London  and  West- 
minster, and  occupy  a  situation  worthy  in  every 
respect  of  a  metropolis  that  has  no  commercial  rival 
cr  superior  in  the  world — except  London. 
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CHAPTER    II. 


NEW  YORK. 


New  Yvrk^  Nov,  25th,  1857. 

In  one  of  his  fiimous  letters  to  the  Pennsylvanians 
the  late  Rev.   Sydney  Smith    accused    the  whole 
American  people  of  pride,  conceit,  and  presumptioiL 
Smarting  under  a  sense  of  injuries  inflicted  upon 
him,  not  by  the  State  or  City  of  New  York,  which 
had  not  the  remotest  connection  with  his  grievances, 
real  or  supposed,  he  hurled  this  sweeping  denun- 
ciation against  all  tlie  States— declaring,  among  other 
odd  things,  in  his  own  odd  way,  **  that  this  new  and 
vain  people  could  never  forgive  England  because 
Broadway  was  inferior  to  Bond  Street"    It  is  four- 
tocn  years  since  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith  thus  dis- 
burdened his  mind — ^prompted  to  do  so  by  the  &ct^ 
disagreeable  to  him — that  his  pockets  had  been  pre- 
viously disburdened  by  his  own  desire  of  making 
more  than  five  per  cent,  by  the  transatlantic  invesU- 
mont  of  his  money.     The  lapse  of  years  has  madjc 
A  great  diflvrcnco  in  the  aspect  of  Broadway, 
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tU  as  ill  that  of  New  York  generally.  But,  wliat- 
rw  may  have  been  tlie  appearance  of  this  groat 
rtcry  ot  New  York  in  that  remote  period  of  its 
iitftry — a  period  when,  as  travellers  told  us,  pigs 
rowlcd  about  the  principal  thoroughfares,  and  lay 
Dwn  at  night  on  the  marble  door-steps  of  marble 
tlaces  in  snug  and  affectionate  familiarity  witli  Irish 
■migrants — Sydney  Smith's  assertion  of  the  infe- 
iprity  of  Broadway  to  Bond  Street  is  ludicrously 
Btme  at  the  present  time.  Bond  Street  I  quotha  ? 
lend  Street  is  no  more  to  be  compared  to  Broad- 
liy  for  beauty,  extent,  life,  bustle,  and  wealth,  than 
'dingy  old  farthing  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  to  a 
right  new  sovereign  of  the  days  of  Qneen  Victoria. 
Iiere  is  no  street  tn  London  that  can  be  declared 
Iperior  or  even  equal,  all  things  considered,  to 
troadway.  It  is  a  street  «ut  ijeneris,  combining  in 
Klf  the  characteristics  of  the  Boulevard  des  Italicns 
t  Paris,  and  of  Cheapside  or  Fleet  Street  in  London, 
itfa  here  and  there  a  dash  of  Whitechapcl  or  the 
[inories ;  and  here  and  there  a  dash  of  Liverpool  and 
hibltn.  It  is  longer,  more  crowded,  and  fuller  of 
tic  buildings  than  the  Boulevard  des  Italietis;  it  is 
01  bwitling  as  Cheapside ;  and,  more  than  nil,  it  has 
a  sky  above  it  as  bright  as  the  sky  of  Venice.  It« 
:t  is  thoroughly  Parisian.     Were  it  not  for  iho 
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old  familiar  names  of  Smith,  Joiicg,  aiid  BrowD  over 
the  doors  of  the  stores  suid  wai-ehouses,  and  the  Eng- 
lish placards  and  advertisements  that  everywhere 
meet  the  eye,  the  stranger  raiglit  fancy  liitnsclf  under 
the  maximized  government  and  iron  grip  of  Napo- 
leon III.,  instead  of  heing  tmder  that  of  the  minim- 
ized and  mild  government  of  an  American  Republic 
— a  government  so  iniinitesimally  liglit  in  its  weighty 
and  carried  on  by  persons  so  little  knoyii,  that 
strangers  in  this,  tlie  "  Empire  State,"  as  it  is  called, 
and  even  the  citizens  themselves,  are  scarcely  more 
cognisant  of  the  name  of  the  Governor,  than  a  Lon- 
doner is  of  the  name  of  die.H'gh  Sheriff  of  Flintshire 
or  of  tlie  Lord  Liedtenant  of  Merioneth. 

England  has  given  names  to  the  people  in  Broad- 
way, bnt  France  and  Continental  Europe  seem  to 
have  given  them  their  manners.  Flagstaffs  on  the 
roof  of  every  third  or  fourth  liousc,  hamiers  flaunt- 
ing from  tlic  \vindows,  a  constant  rat-tat-too  of  drums  J 
as  detachments  of  the  militia  regiments  (and  very 
fine  regiments  they  are,  and  very  splendidly  ac- 
coutred,) pass  to  and  fro,  all  add  to  tlie  illusion ; 
and  it  is  only  the  well-known  vernacular  of  the  city 
of  St  Paul's,  spiced  occasionally  with  the  still  more 
piquant  vernacular  of  the  city  of  St  Patrick's,  that 
the   cheated  fancy  back  to   the   reality,   and 


prove  to  tlic  Englishman  that  lio  ih  among  his  own 
people. 

Were  tliere  anjlhijig  like  uniformity"  in  the  design 
of  its  long  lines  of  buildings,  Broadway  woold  bo 
one  of  the  tlirec  or  four  moat  magnificent  streets  in 
ilie  world.  Even  without  any  general  design — for 
i.'ich  man  builds  exactly  as  he  pleases — the  street, 
iM  its  details,  surpasses  any  single  street  that  Eng- 
Lind  or  the  BritisJi  Isles  can  show.  From  the 
Battery  facing  the  sea,  where  Broadway  has  a  very 
ignoble  commencement,  to  Trinity  Church,  there 
Ls  nothing  remarkable  about  it;  but  from  Trinity 
1  iiurcli,  of  brown  stone,  with  its  elegant  spire,  to 
Grace  Church,  built  entirely  of  white  marble,  a 
distance  In  a  straight  lino  of  nearly  tliree  miles, 
tad  thence  on  to  Union-square  and  tlie  statue  of 
Wudiiogton,  Broadway  offers  one  grand  succession 
of  commercial  palaces.  Formerly,  —  aud  perhaps 
Then  Sydney  Smith  wrote — the  houses  were  for 
tbe  moat  part  of  brick  gaily  coloured,  with  here 
ml  there  a  house  of  brown  stone  or  granite. 
^t  the  brick  is  in  gradual  process  of  extirpation ; 
■nd  white  marble — pure,  glittering,  brilliant,  with- 
out speck  or  flaw — is  rapidly  taking  ita  place. 
The  St.  Nicholas  Hotel,  one  of  tlie  most  sump- 
I  baildiogs  in  New  York,  is  a  palace  of  white 
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marble,  ■witli  upwards  of  o  e  Lu  Jrel  windows 
frariting  Broadway.  To  tl  e  r  gl  t  a  d  to  the  left, 
and  in  fi-ont,  are  other  palaces  of  tl  e  aame  material, 
pure  as  Parian — largex  than  tl  e  largest  warehouse 
in  St,  Paul's  Churchyard,  and  devoted  to  the  same 
or  similiiir  purposes :  some  for  the  wholesale,  but  the 
great  majority  for  the  retail,  trade.  "Dry  goods* 
or  linendrapers'  stores  compete  with  each  other  in 
the  U30  of  this  costly  atone ;  and  such  has  been,  and 
is,  the  rage  for  it,  that  in  a  few  years  hence  a  house 
of  any  other  material  than  marble,  granite,  or  iron 
will  be  the  exception  to  the  rule  in  Broadway  and 
in  the  main  thoroughfares  leading  from  It  to  the 
east  and  the  west.  Most  of  those  buildings,  taken' 
separately,  are  fine  specimens  of  architecture,  but 
the  general  effect  is  not  striking,  from  the  total 
absence  of  plan  and  metliod,  already  alluded  to, 
and  which  seems  to  be  inevitable  in  a  country  where 
every  man  is  a  portion  of  the  Government  and  of 
the  Sovereignty,  and  considers  himself  bound  to  1 
consult  nobody's  taste  but  his  own.  But  this  pecu-  f 
liarity  is  not  confined  to  America,  or  St,  Paul's  ( 
Churchyard  would  not  be  what  it  is,  and  the  noble,' 
proportions  of  the  Cathedral  would  not  be  marre'' 
aa  they  are  by  the  too  close  proximity  of  the  liideoi 
warehouses  that  have  been  gi'adually  piled  up  arour 
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it— monoments  alike  of  commercial  pride  and  bad 
taste.     Brown  stone  edifices  rank  next  in  size  and 
Bmnber  to  the  marble  palaces ;  and  a  few  of  cast 
iron,  with  elegant  Corinthian  pillars,   add   to   the 
Ttriety  of  architecture  in  the  Broadway.     Conspi- 
cuous among  the  edifices  that  give  its  most  impos- 
ing character  to  this  busj  and  beautiful  street  are 
Stewart's  dry-goods  store,  the  iron  palace  of  Messrs. 
Hanghwoot  and  Co.,  such  hotels  as  the  St.  Nicholas, 
tbe  Metropolitan,  the  Lafiarge  House,  the  St  Denis, 
the  Clarendon,  the  New  York,  and  the  Astor  House. 
The-Iast  mentioned  was  some  years  ago  the  boast  and 
pride  of  New  York,  and  the  wonder  of  strangers ; 
bat  the  city  has  outgrown  its  southern  limits,  and 
stretched  itself  far  away  into  the  north  and  north- 
vest,  and  new  hotels  like  the  St  Nicholas  and  the 
Metropolitan    have    dwarfed   the  Astor  House  in 
size  and  eclipsed  it  in  splendour.     The  St.  Nicholas 
makes  up  firom  500  to  700  beds,  and  the  Metro- 
politan nearly  as  many.     Both  of  these,  as  well  as 
the  others  mentioned,  represent  the  magnificent  scale 
oil  which  the  New  Yorkers  do  business,  as  well  as 
the  more  than  Parisian  publicity  with  which  families 
eat  and  drink  and  pass  the  day. 

Bnough  for  the  present  on  the  street  architecture 
of  Broadway.     A  few  words  on  its  physical  and 
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mora]  aspects  are  necessary  to  complete  tlie  picture. 
On  each  side  of  the  street  are  rows  of  Anieiican 
elm,  with  hero  and  there  a  w-illow,  or  a  mountain 
ash.  At  this  date  all  the  ti-ees  are  leafless,  except 
the  -willows,  which  still  droop  in  green  beauty, 
though  somewhat  shrivelled  in  their  leaves  by  the 
frosts  of  the  last  three  nights.  The  roadway  is 
excellently  paved  with  granite,  and  the  foot  pave- 
ments are  equally  goocL  But  let  not  the  traveller 
be  deceived  into  the  idea  that  the  part  is  a  specimen 
of  the  whole.  Broadivay  monopohses  nearly  all  the 
good  pavement  as  well  as  cleanliness  of  New  York ; 
and  the  streets  tliat  branch  off  &om  it  on  each  side 
are  uneven,  dirty,  and  full  of  deep  holes  and  nits, 
through  which  carriage-driving  is  far  from  being 
agreeable.  If  there  be  any  exception  it  is  in  the 
Fifth  Avenue — tlie  Tyhumia,  or  Belgravia  of  New 
York — ^where  tha  richest  people  live,  in  marble  and 
stono  palaces,  not  quite  so  lai-go  as  the  business 
palaces  of  Broadway,  but  aiifficientiy  luxurious  and 
imposing.  The  sti'eet  swarms  with  onmibuscs,  Bome- 
what  smaller  ajid  more  inconvenient  than  the  omni- 
buses of  London,  Nearly  the  whole  of  them  are 
painted  white.  No  one  rides  outside,  for  the  satis* 
factory  reason  that  there  are  no  seats.  They  hav 
no  conductors.      The    passenger,    on    entering,    i 
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expected  to  pay  his  fare  to  the  driver  through  a  hole 
in  the  roof;  and,  if  he  neglect  to  do  so,  the  driver 
b^jins  to  dram  with  his  fist  on  the  top^  to  attract 
attentioii,  and  forthwith  pokes  his  hand  through  the 
afinesaid  hole  for  the  money,  with  an  objurgation 
against  the  passenger  more  emphatic  than  polite, 
and  often  in  the  choicest  brogue  of  the  cotmty  of 
Cork.     When  the  passenger  wants  to  descend  he 
polls  a  cord,  the  vehicle  stops,  and  he  opens  the  door 
£>r  himself,  and  goes  about  his  business.     The  New 
Yorkers  consider  themselves,  and  are  considered  by 
others,  to  be  a  £ist  people ;  but  they  have  no  Hansom 
and,  indeed,  no  cabs  of  any  description.    They  have 
not  yet  advanced  beyond  the  lumbering  old  hackney- 
coach  with  two  horses,  which  disappeared  &om  the 
streets  of  London  more  than  five-and-twenty  years 
ago.    A  few  cabs,  it  appears,  were  recently  intro- 
duced, but  Cabbie,  being  in  a  firee  country,  where 
numidpalities  make  good  laws,  but  are  not  strong 
CQtm^  to  enforce  ihem,  insisted  upon  fixing  the 
&^  himself,  at  something  like  a  dollar  a  mile. 
As  might  have  been  predicted,  the  scheme  did  not 
^ork,  and  Cabbie,  instead  of  lowering  his  price,  dis- 
appeared altogether,   and  betook  himself   to  other 
scKemes  and  projects  for  making  an  easy  living,  or 
^Dugrated  to  the  Far  West     The  hackney-coaches 
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with  two  horses  are  conducted  upon  such  a  system  of 
extortion  that  one  job  per  diem  may  be  considered 
tolerably  good  pay.     Let  not  the  stranger  who  comes 
to  New  York  for  the  first  time  imagine  that  there 
is  any  law  for  him  if  he  have  a  dispute  with  the  hack- 
driver.     The  New  York  Jehu,  who  is  generally  an 
Irishman,  charges  what  he  pleases,  and  I,  and  doubtless 
many  otliers,  before  and  sinc^,  had  to  pay  two  dollars 
(eight  shillings  and  fourpence)  for  a  drive  of  less  than 
two  miles,  and  there  was  no  redress  for  the  griev- 
'ance,  nor  anytliing  but  submission.     Had  a  bargain 
been  made  beforehand  one  dollar  would  doubtless 
have  been  accepted ;  but  a  hackney-coach  is,  at  the 
best  of  times,   and  in  all  circumstances,  such  an 
expensive  and  litigious  luxury  in  New  York  that 
few  people  except  newly  arrived  strangers  think  of 
using  one.      The  great  Avenues  that  run  parallel, 
with  Broadway  are  provided  with  lines  of  rail,  ors. 
which  numbers  of  very  excellent  cars,  each  capable 
of  accommodating,  with  perfect  ease  and  comfort;, 
from  twenty  to  thirty  passengers,    are  drawn  l>y 
horses — an  arrangement  which  might  be  introduced. 
into  some  of  the  main  thorough&res  of  London  witli 
much  advantage. 

Broadway    is    the    fashionable    promenade — the 
Regent-street  and  Hyde-park,  as  well  as  the  Cheap* 
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Fleet-Btreet,  of  New  York.      Let  us  tnko 

the  people.     A  few  carriages — several  of 

coronets  uixin  the  panels,  though  on  what 

no  one  can  tell — mingle  among  the  white 

and  here  the  negro  coachmen  come  into 

ipetition   with  the   Irish,      The   ladies  of   New 

,ork  who  go  shopping  ui  Broadway  are  evidently 

id  of  dress.     Let  them  not  be  blamed ; — for  what 

[y  13  not  ?     Some  of  the  journals  have  been  un- 

pugh  to  attribute  the  late  commercial  panic 

<t  exclusively  to  the  extravagance  in  personal 

domment  of   the    fair   sex ;    bnt,   without  joining 

this    silly   assertion,    or    saying    one  word    in 

Gspamgement  of  that  charming  and  better  portion 

if  humankind,  truth  compels  me  to  state  that,  as 

regards  the  mere  volume  and  circumference  of  hoop 

crinoline,  the  ladies  of  London  and  Paris  are,  to 

bote  of  new  York,  but  as  butterflies  compared  with 

lary  birds.     The  caricatures  of  the  crinoline  mania 

ihich  the  world  owes  to  its  excellent  friend  Punch, 

exaggerations  of  English  fashions,  are  no  exagge- 

tions  of  those  of  New   York ;  and   to  get  along 

Iway,  where  there  is  no  tacitly  understood  and 

kcknowledged  law  of  the  pavement  as  in  England, 

Utd  where  every  one  takes  the  wall  as  it  pleases 

her,  is  no  easy  matter.     Even  without  these 
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abominable  hoops.  It  would  be  difficult  for  an  Eng- 
lisliman,  accustomed  to  Lave  the  wall  at  his  right 
hand,  to  make  any  progress,  unless  by  a  series  of 
provoking  zigzags;  but,  hustled  by  crinoliues,  the 
best  tiling  for  the  gallant  man  who  is  in  a  hurry  is 
to  step  off  tlie  pavement  into  the  road.  Nor  have 
the  fair  ladies  all  the  hoops  to  themselves.  The  dark 
ladies  share  with  tiiem  the  passion,  or  the  sentiment 
of  the  monstrosity,  and  inflate  their  garments  to  tlie 
most  ridiculous  proportions.  Littlo  negro  girls  of 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age,  ^ith  bright-coloured 
parasols,  briglit  cotton  and  silk  dresses  of  a  width 
surpassmg  any  credence  but  that  of  the  eyes  of  the  ' 
beholder,  flounder  awkwardly  to  and  fro ;  and  aged 
negresses,  equally  splendid  and  equally  rotund, 
waddle  like  hippopotami  among  theii-  Anglo-Saxon 
and  Celtic  fellow -creatures,  as  if  they  had  been 
Tigged  out  maliciously  by  some  iiater  of  crinoline 
and  launched  into  the  street  to  convert  their  tairer 
sisters  to  the  use  of  a  more  elegant  form  of  dress,  , 
upon  the  same  principle  as  the  ancients  inculcated 
sobriety  by  the  spectacle  of  their  drunken  slaves. 
There  is  not  only  a  craze  for  crinoHne  here,  but 
crinoline  itself  is  crazy — ^huge,  unwieldy,  preposter- 
ous, and  in  every  way  offensive. 

Another  featiu'e  of  Broadway  is  the  number  o 
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Irish   and  Germans  who   swarm  in   it,  on  it,   and 
roimd  about  it.     The  Irish  seem  to  have  the  news 
trade  to  themselves;  and  the  newsboys  and  news- 
girls,  selling  the  cheap  daily  newspapers,  are  to  be 
met  with  at  every  comer,  and  blockade  the  entrances 
to  all  the  principal  hotels.      Raggedy  barefooted,  and 
pertinacious,   they  are  to  be  found  in  the  streets 
&CHn  dawn  till  past  the  dark,   crying  oat   ^^The 
^orious   news  of  the  fall  of   Delhi  I**    The    last 
**  terrible  explosion    on  the  Ohio  —  one  hundred 
lives  lost  I"  or  the  last  '^  Attempted  assassination  in 
a  Lager  beer-cdllar  I "    They  recall  the  memories 
of  the  old  country  by  their  garb,  appearance,  and 
accent,  if  not  by  their  profession ;  while  their  staid 
elders,  male  and  female,  who  monopolize  the  apple- 
stalls,  look  far  sleeker  and  more  comfortable  than 
their  compeers  do  at  home,  and  show  by  their  cozy 
appearance  that  they  have  prospered  in  the  New 
Land.    The  Germans  are  more  quiet,  and  pursue 
more  responsible  callings. 


CHAPTER    III. 

BROADWAY     BT     NIGHT. 

NeiD  York,  Dec.  \,  1857. 
"  I  ENTT  you  j-our  trip  to  America,"  said  U'ino 
urbane  and  friendly  liost  of  the  Waterloo  Hotel, 
at  Liveqwol,  as,  two  months  afro,  lie  took  leave  of 
me  at  liis  doorj  and  wished  me  a  safe  and  speedy 
passage  across  the  Atlantic.  There  seemed  to  be 
nothing  very  enviable  in  the  matter,  for  the  -wind  ' 
had  been  howling  all  the  niglit,  the  mercury  in 
the  glass  was  falling,  the  rain -was  beating  againat 
the  windows,  and  tlie  prospects  of  the  voyage,  all 
tilings  considered,  seemed  the  reverse  of  agreeable.       ' 

"  And  why  ?  "  said  I,  witli  a  faint  and,  doubtless, 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  look  comfortable  and  happy. 
"  Because,"  replied  he,  his  joyous  features  beam- 
ing out  into  a  still  greater  refulgence  of  smiles 
than  they  had  previously  worn,  "you  will  get  such 
delicious  oysters  I  New  York  beats  all  creation  for 
oysters." 

Mine  host  spoke  the  truth.     There  is   no   place   ' 
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the  world  where  there  are  such  fine  oysters  as 

New    York^  and  the   seaboard   cities   of  Ame- 

fine  in  flavoory  and  of  a  size  unparalleled 

the  oyster-beds  of  Whitstable,  Ostend,  or  the 

celebrated  Rocher  de  Cancale.     Nor  has  the 

ft  of  oysters  been  bestowed  upon   an  ungrateful 

people.     If  one  may  judge  from  appearances,   the 

tilcacy  is  highly  relished    and  esteemed  by   all 

difises,  from  the  millionaire  in  the  Fiflh  Avenue 

to  the  *'  Boy "  in  the  Bowery,  and  the  German 

od  Irish  emigrants  in  their  own  peculiar  quarters 

fif  die  city,  which  {soit  dit  en  passant)  seem  to  mono- 

fXie  aU  the  filth  to  be  found  in  Manhattan.     In 

tilking  up  Broadway  by  day  or  by  night — but 

'f  iDore  especially  by  night — the  stranger  cannot  but 

remark   the  great  number    of   "Oyster    Saloons," 

*^ Oyster  and  Cofiee  Saloons,"   and  "Oyster  and 

Lager   Beer  Saloons,"  which  solicit  him  at  every 

turn  to  stop  and  taste.     These  saloons — ^many  of 

them   very  handsomely  fitted    up — are,   like    the 

drinking  saloons  in   Germany,    situated  in  vaults 

or  cellars,   with  steps  from  the  street;  but,  unlike 

thdr  German  models,  they  occupy  the  underground 

stories  of  the  most  stately  commercial  palaces  of 

that  city.      In  these,  as  in  the  hotels,  oysters   as 

large  as  a  lady's  hand  are  to  be  had  at  all  hours, 


either  from  tho  shell,  as  they  are  commonly  ei 
in  England,  or  cooked  in  twenty,  or,  perhajis  in  fc 
or  ft  Inindred,  different  waj-s.  Oystera  pii 
stewed,  baked,  roasted,  fried,  and  scolloped ;  oysl 
made  into  soups,  pattios,  and  puddings ;  oysters 
condimenta  and  witlioat  condiments ;  oysters  I 
breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper ;  oysters  ivithout  sa 
or  limit — firesii  as  tlie  frcsli  air,  iind  almost  as  aba 
dant — are  daily  offered  to  the  palates  of  the  'Mt( 
liattanese,  and  appreciated  with  all  the  gratitqj 
wliich  such  a  bounty  of  nature  ought  to  ins] 
The  shore  of  Long  Island,  fronting  the  Long  Ii 
Sound,  for  one  hundred  and  fifteen  miles,  is  ^l 
long  succession  of  oyster-bed^  Soutliwards,  alq 
tlie  coast  of  New  Jersey,  and  down  to  Delawfl 
Pennaj-lvania,  and  Virginia,  and  northwards  and  ed 
wards  to  Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts,  the  sal 
delicacies  abonnd,  and  foster  a  large  and  very  luxat 
tive  commerce.  In  City  Island,  Uie  whole  popi^ 
tion,  consisting  of  400  persons,  is  employed  in  l| 
cnllivation  of  oj'sters.  The  City  Islanders  | 
represented  as  a  very  honest,  peculiar,  and  primit) 
community,  who  intermarry  entirely  among  thij 
selves,  and  drive  a  veiy  flonrishing  business.  1] 
oyster  which  they  rear  is  a  particular  favomi 
Other   esteemed   varieties   come   from  Shrewsbi 
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Coir  Bay,  Oyster  Bay,  Rock  Bay,  Saddle  Bock, 
Tizgima  Bay,  and  Spuyten  DayrcL  It  is  related 
tf  «n  amiable  English  Earl,  who  a  few  years  ago, 
jtid  a  visit  to  the  United  States,  that  his  great 
delight  was  to  wander  np  and  down  Broadway 
it  night,  and  visit  the  principal  oyster  saloons  in 
accession,  regaling  himself  upon  fried  oysters  at 
me  place,  upon  stewed  oysters  at  another,  upon 
loasied  oysters  at  a  third,  and  winding  up  the 
evening  by  a  (£sh  of  oysters  a  VAnglaise.  On 
leaving  New  York  to  return  to  England,  he  mis- 
calculated the  time  of  sailing  of  the  steamer,  and 
fixmd  that  he  had  an  hour  and  a  half  upon  his 
liands. 

"  What  shall  we  do  ?  "  said  the  American  friend, 
vho  had  come  to  see  him  off. 

**Eeturn  to  Broadway,"  said  his  lordship,  "and 
We  some  more  oysters." 

As  nearly  all  the  theatres  are  in  Broadway,  the 
Broadway  oyster  saloons  command  ajb  night  a  traffic 
even  larger  than  by  day.  "  Fruges  ccmsumere  nati  " 
may  designate  humanity  elsewhere,  but  here  the  quo- 
tation may  be  out  of  place,  for  man  seems  bom  to 
eonsume  "  oysters." 

Seated  in  one  of  these  saloons,  and  amused  at  the 
with  which  a  company  of  Germans  were 
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consaming  pickled  oysters,  and  iiiJiuling  the  Zaj 
bier,  whJcli  the  United  States  owe  to  tlie  Gorm 
immigration,  I  heard  a  siiddeu  rush  and  rumble 
Broadway. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  said  I. 

"  Only  a  fire,"  rephed  an  American  friend ;  " 
don't  move.  Nobody  thinks  anything  about  £ 
here.  Fires  are  familiar  incidents.  They  are 
institution  of  the  country;  we  are  proud  of  tlM 
Besidca  we  do  not  believe  all  the  alarms  of  i 
that  are  raised ;  for  the  '  boys '  like  to  have 
If  your  own  walls  arc  heated  by  a  conflagrat 
next  door  you  may  bestir  yourself — but  not 
then." 

"But  I  have  heard  much  of  the  firemen  i 
should  like  to  see  some  of  them," 

"  They  also  are  an  *  institution '  in  America,  i 
if  you  have  not  seen  them  wc  will  go  round  to  lJ 
bunk-rooms," 

"  Bunk-rooms  ?  "  I  inquired,  suggestively,  for 
word  was  new. 

"  Yes,  bunk-rooms ;  where  they  bunk  together. 

"  Bunk  together  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  bunk,  sleep,  chum,  live  together." 

Wc  emerged  into  Broadway.  But  there  was 
fire.     It  was  only  a  procession  of  firemen,  with  tl 
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(or  en-gines  as  the  word  is  generally  pro- 
in  America),  their  ladders^  and  their  Iiooks. 
insands  of  people  lined  both  sides  of  Broadway, 
was  a  lovely  night,  clear,  crisp,  and  cold,  and  the 
of  the  moon  fell  upon  tlie  marble  edifices  with 
Ivrilliancy-  as  if  they  had  fallen  upon  icebergs  or 
snowy  summits  of  hills.  Every  object  was 
and  distinct ;  and  the  white  spire  of  Grace 
J  more  than  a  mile  distant,  stood  out  hi  bold 
ef  against  the  blue  sky,  as  well  defined  in  all  its 
t  tracer}"  as  if  it  had  not  been  more  than  a 
yards  off.  It  was  a  grand  "  turn  out "  of 
tte  firemen.  Each  company  had  its  favourite  engine, 
Qfvhich  it  is  as  fond  as  a  captain  is  of  his  ship, 
gulj  ornamented  with  ribbons,  flags,  streamers,  and 
flowers,  and  preceded  by  a  band  of  music.  Eacli 
engine  was  drag-Ted  along  the  streets  by  the  firemen 
in  their  peculiar  costume — dark  pantaloons,  with 
leathern  belt  around  tlie  waist,  large  boots,  a  thick 
\  red  shirt,  with  no  coat  or  vest,  and  the  ordinary 
I  fireman's  helmet.  Each  man  held  the  rope  of  tlie 
engine  in  one  hand,  and  a  blazing  torch  in  the  other. 
Tbe  sight  was  peculiarly  impressive  and  picturesque, 
counted  no  less  than  twenty  different  companies, 
•enty  engines,  and  twenty  bands  of  music — the 
^hole  procession  taking  upwards  of  an  hour  to  pass 
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the  point  at  which  I  stood.  The  occasion  of  the 
gathering  was  to  receive  a  fire  company  on  its  retui:^ 
from  a  complimentary  Tisit  to  another  fire  compaoj' 
in  the  adjoining  Commonwealth  of  Rhode  Island] 
hundred  miles  oft^  Such  interchanges  of  cirility  it 
courtesy  are  common  among  the  "  boys,"  who  incol 
very  considerable  expense  in  mailing  them, 
varions  companies  presenting  each  other  with  t 
menials  of  regard  and  esteem,  in  the  shape  of 
Bilver  claret-jugs,  candelahra,  tea  3er\'ices,  &c.  Bat 
tlie  peculiarities  of  the  firemen,  the  constitution  of 
their  companies,  tho  life  they  lead,  and  their  inflow 
ence  iu  the  local  polkica  and  government  of  the 
great  cities  of  the  Union,  are  quite  a  feature  ia- 
American  civic  llie,  totally  different  from  anything 
we  havo  in  England,  and  so  curious  in  every  va^' 
as  to  deserve  tlic  more  elaborate  consideration  whiciL' 
I  propose  to  give  them  hereafter. 

My  present  purpose  is  with  the  night  aspects 
Broadway — a  street  that  quite  as  much  as  any  atn 
in  London  or  Paris  affords  materials  for  tlie  stnd^ 
of  life  and  character.  In  one  resi>ect  it  is  superi<^7 
to  the  streets  of  Londoiu  Being  the  main  arterj 
of  a  great  and  populous. capital,  it  may  be  supposed 
that  vice  rejgns  rampant  within  it  as  soon  as  nigh 
darkened.     But,  whatever  may  he  the  amouC 
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of  licentioiLsness  in  the  cltj^  it  does   not  expose 
iftadf  to  public  yiew  in  the  open^  glarings  unblushing, 
bnsen,  and  disgusting  manner  in  which  Londoners 
bdiold  it  in   the  Haymarket^  Piccadilly,  Regent- 
stieet,  and  the  Strand.     I  do  not  speak  of  hidden  im- 
morality;  but,  as  regards  the  public  exhibition  of 
nee.  New  York  is  infinitely  more  modest  than  Lon- 
don, and  almost  as  modest  as  Paris.      We  know, 
however,  that  the  outside  appearance  of  Paris  is  but 
hypocrisy,  and  a  cloak  to  vice  more  shameless — or 
shameful — ^than  anything  of  which  London  has  ever 
been  guilty ;  and  perhaps  the  same  may  be  said  of 
New  York.     However,  upon  this  point  I  forbear 
to  dweDL    I  simply  record  the  fact  that,  to  all  out- 
!     ward  appearance.  New  York  is  much  more  decent 
I     and  decorous  than  London. 

A  few  nights  after  the  torchlight  procession  of 
the  firemen,  when  making  my  way  from  the  Astor 
^  House  to  the  St  Nicholas,  in  the  midst  of  a  thick 
driiBling  rain,  I  was  somewhat  surprised  to  see  a 
shower  of  rockets  and  blue  lights  blazing  from  the 
xuddle  of  the  street,  and  to  hear  a  confused  war 
of  shouling  voices,  the  blast  of  trumpets,  and  the 
beat  of  drums.  But  the  majestic  roar  of  the  multi- 
tude— ^the  grandest  sound  in  nature — ^predominated 
above  all  other  noises.    Broadway  was  impassable. 


All   the  omiiibuses  bad  turned  out  of  their   usai 
truck,   and   were   making   their   way  by  the   back 
streets  and  parallel  avenues  to  their  several  point 
of  arrival   and   departure.     Had   such  a  gatherlq 
been  permitted  in  the  streets  of  London  by  nlgb^ 
there  might  have  been  fears  for  tlie  safety  of  tin 
Bank  of  England  ajid  the  Mint ;  and  had  it  occun 
in   the   streets  of  Paris,   the   Empire  of   the   thirdl 
Napoleon  would  have  stood  a  chance  of  once  mi 
giving  way  to  a  Republic   or   some   other  form  qI 
government;    but  in  New  York — where  there 
ECorcely  a  policeman  to  be  seen — it  seemed  to  e 
cite  no  alarm,  but  considerable  curiosity.      As 
pushed,   or  insinuated  myself  as   well   as   I   cou 
through   the  dense  mass,  the  rockets  kept  pouring 
up  to  the  sky  in  more  rapid  succession ;  the  uprou 
of  the  people's  voices   swelled  louder  and  louder; 
and  when  I  came  withui  one  liundrcd  yards  of  tbB' 
St  Nicholas — I  found   that   that  building  was   Hnd 
very  point  of  attraction,  and  that  an  excited  oratpf 
was   addressing  a  still  more  excited   auditory  fi 
the   balcony.     Thickly  scattered   among  the   mnj 
tude  were  grimy  fellows  in  tlieir  shirt-sleeves,  w! 
held  aloft  blazing  torclics,   and,   at   each   roum* 
period  of  the   orator's  address,  waved  them  in 
1    air,  and  signalled  the  crowd  to  cheer,  shout, 
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buzza.  I  coTiId  not  obtain  admission  into  my  own 
abode  for  the  pressure  of  the  multitude,  but,  after 
a  quarter  of  an  bour,  succeeded  in  getting  ingress 
by  the  back  door.  Making  my  way  to  the  balcony, 
I  discovered  that  the  speaker  was  the  Mayor  of 
New  York,  elected  by  universal  suffrage,  who  was 
addressing  bis  constituents  at  that  late  hour — nearly 
eleven  o'clock — and  soliciting  at  their  hands  the 
honour  of  re-election  to  the  mayoralty.  That  up- 
turned sea  of  human  faces,  heedless  of  the  rain  that 
beat  down  npon  them,  eagerly  intent  upon  the  hard 
words  that  the  Mayor  was  launching  against  his 
political  opponents — the  moving,  excited,  surging, 
roaring  mass,  irradiated  as  it  swayed  to  and  fro 
by  the  gleam  and  glare  of  hundreds  of  torches 
wildly  waved  in  the  air — formed  a  most  picturesque 
:tacle. 
The  Mayor,  brother  of  the  theatrical  speculator, 
hom  the  world  owes  the  nuisance  and  the  slang 
of  the  so-called  "negro"  minstrelsy,  bad  been  accused 
^ly  his  opponents  in  the  press,  and  at  public  meetings, 
^■jT  every  crime,  public  and  private,  wliich  it  was 
^HMnble  for  a  man  to  commit  short  of  murder,  and 
in  terms  so  gross  and  open  that  the  horsehair  wig 
of  any  judge  in  England  might  have  stood  on  end 
ith  surprise  at  the  audacity  of  the  Ubcls,  if  brought 
TOL.  I.  D 
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tmilor  his  cognisance  fgr  trial  But  tlie  Mayor, 
unabashed  and  uodismiLyed,  seemed  to  consider  the 
charges  against  his  character  to  he  quite  conatstent 
with  the  ordinary  tactics  of  party  strife,  and  con- 
tented himself  n'itli  eimple  retaliation,  and  the  use 
of  the  broadest,  most  vemaciJur  tu  quoque  which  it 
was  possible  to  apply.  It  was  difficult  to  avoid 
feeling  some  alarm  that,  if  the  pohce  were  not 
requisite  in  such  a  meeting,  the  firemen  speedily 
would  be,  citlior  &om  tlic  cfiects  of  the  rooketo 
and  Roman  candles,  or  from  those  of  tlte  torches. - 
But  no  hann  came  of  the  demonstrution ;  and  ft 
dozen  or  twenty  similar  meetings  by  torchlight 
hsLve  since  been  held  by  the  Mayor,  and  Ids  rival% 
in  other  parts  of  the  city.  Surely  a  popnl*>< 
tion  amongst  whom  snch  nightly  satumaha  ura 
possible  without  a  general  assault  upon  all  the  shops 
and  Btorea  in  the  city  has  an  innate  respect  for  the 
laws  of  Tneum  and  tuum  ?  But  politics  are  the  li& 
of  this  people.  Every  man  is  a  voter ;  and  every 
officer,  genera]  or  local.  President,  Governor,  Mayor, 
Alderman,  City  or  State  Treasurer,  the  officers  of 
the  Militia,  even  the  Firemen,  are  elected  by  ani-  ' 
versal  suffrage  and  the  ballot-box. 

But  with   all  tliis  respect  for  property — if  these 
L-fUdoight   and    torchlight   meetings   of   an    excit- 
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flwM^^  in  one  of  the  richest  itreato  in  the  world 
pnyYe,  as  fhey  seem  to   do,  the  inherent  peace* 
ddeness    and   respect    for    law  of   citizens — New 
Tvk  is  not  a  city  where  either  life  or  property 
is  yery  secnre.     The  daily  joomals  teem  with  ac- 
counts of  morder,  robbery,  and  outrage;  and  this 
morning  one  of  the  most  influential  papers  asserts 
in  its  most  prominent  leading  article  that  during 
the  past  three  years  New  York  has  been  sinking 
in  the  scale  of  public  respectability;   that  citizens 
resort  to  the  expedtents  of  border  life,  and  assume 
the  habits  of  a  semi-barbarous  society,  for  ihe  pre- 
serration  of  their  property  and  the  safety  of  their 
persons;  that  ladies  are  stopped  and  robbed  in  the 
broad  light   of  day;  that  murderous   affrays   take 
place  with   practical  impunity  to   the  perpetrators 
within  reach  of  the  public  oflBccs  and  under  the 
▼cry  eye  of  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  city ;  and 
that  decent  people  go  about  their  daily  business 
vmed  as  if  an  enemy  lurked  in  every  lane  and 
gateway  of  the  streets. 

This,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  is  an  exaggeration,  in 
the  interest  of  the  rival  candidate  for  the  office 
of  Mayor;  but  there  can,  unfortunately,  be  no 
doubt  that  the  police  of  New  York  is  not  equal 
to  its  duties,  and  that  robberies,  accompanied  with 
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viuksio?  flnd  xmiTdfix;,  n  of  mmv  sQ^puBt  occa 

jKOoe  hese  'Gmn  is  nnr  oilier  ciiT  in  liie  world 

^jbe  «uue  tarn  md  pupdlatiaiL    Wfaedier  liie  citizei 

</  Kew  Yori^  rel^  liie  ^prvespaA  or  ixit,  tfaer  wi 

hsav^  «re  iii«it  jarBy  Id  increMP  liieir  tixes  ar 

fbcir  potioe  feroe,  sad  r^s^oh^  it  more  stringend 

Mid  \jj  tKMDe  more  <<rM^imK  mode  dmi  by  \m 

y^^rml    fitfiaige,    sad   bj  the  Totes   <^  the  ver 

*^rQwdki$^  and  blackgniids  tber  wish  to  repress 

If  iiiey  will  not  resort,  m  tbe  last  extremi^  a 
dmimfBlimf    to    the  Califomian  sohstitation  of  i 

Vi|{{|ance  Committee. 


CHAPTER    IV, 


BOTEL  LIFE. 


IVeio  yarh,  Dec,  9,  1857, 

PBUSE  tlie  cities  of  America,  admire  the  greatness 

•nd  wealth  of  tiie  country,  extol  the  enterprise  and 

go-ahead- ativeness  "  of  the  people,  or  expatiate  on 

4e  glorious  future  before  the  Republic,  ajid  there  is 

class  of  jiersons  in  this  city  who  reply  to  your  en- 

tiiDsiasn]  with  a  sueer,  and  assert   that  they  have 

heard   all   tliat  sort  of  thing   before,"  and  "can 

a  great  deal  of  it"  without  evil  consequences 

h)  dieir  health  or  digestion.     But  if,  on  the  other 

■Dd,  the  Btranger,  in  the  exercise  of  his  independent 

Judgment,  presume  to  disapprove  or  condenm  any- 

ming  in  the  manners  of  the  people,  or  liint  a  doubt 

•i  to  the  perfect  wisdom  of  any  one  of  their  social 

•r  political  institutiona,  the  porcupines  of  the  press 

re  their  quills,  and  grow  exceedingly  angry.     To 

ni  optimism  or  pessimism,  or  the  medium  between 

(  two,   is    equally  distastefuL      No   matter   how 

lest  may  be  the  praise  or  how  gentle  the  expressioy 
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of  disapproval,  they  do  not  like  it  They  seem 
to  suspect  all  praise  to  be  a  sham  or  a  mockery^ 
and  to  feel  all  dispraise  to  be  an  insult  and 
outrage.  In  these  respects  tliey  differ  from  EngUsh- 
men,  all  of  whom  can  bear  with  the  most  patient 
equanimity  the  rubs  that  would  almost  drive  such 
sensitive  Americans  out  of  their  wits.  It  must  be 
confessed,  however,  that  the  more  reflective  among 
the  Americans,  who  have  seen  the  world  and 
more  assured  of  the  strength  and  position  of  their>' 
mighty  Republic,  take  things  more  easily;'  accept 
praiso  as  their  due,  in  the  same  generous  spirit 
which  it  is  offered ;  and  endeavour  to  leam  wisdoiv 
from  the  criticism  of  people  who  cross  the  Ationtiv. 
to  see,  hear,  and  judge  for  themselves.  Even  if  they 
do  not  agree  with  the  adverse  criticism,  they  havot 
philosophy  Mid  common  sense  enough  to  he  andi»« 
tarbed  by  it,  even  when  it  seems  to  be  hostile.  It  h 
a  pity,  however,  that  sucli  gentlemen  and  philosopher* 
are  not  more  common  botli  in  the  press  and  in  societ^^ 
In  describing  the  aspects  of  hotel  life  jn  New 
Tork  and  in  the  other  great  cities  of  America, 
they  have  impressed  me,  it  is  possible  tliat  I  ma^ 
incur  the  displeaaore  of  those  who  hold  that  the 
"  things  of  America  "  should,  like  the  "  cosas  de  JEt^ ' 
paOa"  be  kept  sacred  froni  all  foreigners,  aa  thjnj 
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nbich  they  cauitot  onderstand,  and  wliich  thej" 
amst  not  toucli  upon  except  under  tiic  pcnaJty  of 
ridicule  or  misinterpretation  of  motirea.  Nerer- 
tbeles9,  if  my  judgment  be  imperfect,  it  shall  at 
all  eventa  be  honest :  and,  as  regards  this  particular 
question  of  hoh?I  life,  there  arc  many  thnusanda  of 
i»tiiuable  and  reflecting  men  and  women  in  America 
who,  I  (fxl  confident,  will  agree  in  the  estimate  I  form 
of  it 

The  hotels  in  the  great  cities  of  America — in 
Sew  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Wa^liington, 
N«w  Orleans,  Chicago,  BostoM,  &c — are  conducted 
on  a  peculiar  system,  and  in  a  stylo  of  much 
naignificence.  The  British  Isles  possess  no  such 
csravanaerais.  Even  the  monster  Hotel  du  Louvre 
in  Pari*  is  BCarccly  to  lie  compared  with  such 
tablifihmcnts  as  the  St.  Nicholas,  the  Metro- 
the  As  tor  House,  and  many  others  in 
York.  Some  of  tliem  make  up  from  five 
[  to  a  tlionsand  beds ;  and  others  from  two 
I  fire  hundred.  The  country  is  so  immense,  the 
9  fironi  point  to  point  are  so  great — such  ua 
1  }icw  Orleans  to  Boston,  or  from  Hew  York  to 
luaign,  Detroit,  and  the  Far  West;  the  activity 
of  oonuncrce  is  so  inccss.ant,  and  its  raniiiicattoiis 
re,  that  a   much   hirger  class   of  people 
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tliau  with  us,  is  compelled  by  business,  public  and 
private,  to  be  continually  upon  the  move.  In 
England,  hotels  are  conducted  in  a  style  suitable 
to  the  days  of  solitaiy  horsemen,  gigs,  and  the  mail 
coach,  and  moulded  upon  such  limited  necessities  as 
then  existed ;  but  in  America  the  hotels  and  tlie  rail- 
ways grew  together,  and  have  been  made  to  fit  into 
each  other.  Large  hotels  are  of  positive  necessity; 
and,  were  tlioy  solely  confiued  to  travellers,  would 
deserve  the  praise  of  being,  what  they  really  are, 
the  finest,  moat  convenient,  and  best  admmistered 
establishments  in  the  world.  It  is  not  their  fault 
that  they  have,  in  the  course  of  time,  and  by  th&. 
force  of  circumstances,  been  devoted  to  other  usesj. 
and  that  they  have  become  the  permanent  homes  I 
of  families,  instead  of  remaining  the  temporary  resi- 
dences of  strangers. 

For  a  fixed  charge  of  two  dollai^s  and  a  half  a  day 
(about  ten  and  sixpence  English)  the  traveller  has  a  ^ 
comfortable  bed-room,  the  use  of  a  drawing-room, 
dining-room,  reading-room,  and  smoking-room,  and'-| 
the  iull  enjoyment  of  a  liberal  tariff,  or  bill  of  fare,i' 
for  breakfast,  luncheon,  dinner,  tea,  and  supper.'; 
The  two  dollars  and  a  half  include  all  charges  for'  * 
servants,  and  every  charge  whatever  tliat  can  be. 
fiurly  included  under  the  head  of  board  and  lodging. 
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csmept  wine,  beer,  and  spirits.     There  is  no  charge 
ftr  wax-lights — ^that  flaring  pretext  for  extortion  in 
England.     The  cookery  is  in  general  excellent    The 
hreak&st  is  bounteons,  and  at  the  leading  hotels  is 
iptead  from  eight  o'clock  till  twelve,  between  which 
hours  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl,  fresh  meat  and  salt  meat, 
^gs,  omelettes,  wheaten  bread,  rye  bread,  com  bread, 
com  cakes,  rice  cakes,  and  buckwheat  cakes  (the  last- 
mentioned  a  greater  delicacy  than  England  can  show), 
are  liberally  distributed.     From  twelve  o'clock  till 
two  the  luncheon  is  spread  with  equal  profusion ; 
and  from  two  to  six  there  b  a  succession  of  din- 
ners, the  getting  up  of  which,  at  the  St  Nicholas, 
the  Metropolitan,    or   the    New  York,   would   do 
credit  to  the  Reform  Club  and  its  excellent  chefde 
emme.    As  soon  as  dinner  is  over,  tea  commences, 
and  as  soon  as  tea  is  cleared  away  the  cloths  are  laid 
for  sapper,  so  that  from  eight  in  the  morning  till 
midnight  there  is  one  continual  succession  of  feasts, 
>t  which  Governors  of  States,  members  of  Congress, 
Iiidges,  Generals,  ex-Presidents  of  the  Republic,  the 
nuignates  of  commerce  and  the  law,  and  all  the  mis- 
c^Dtneous  and  less  distinguished  public,  male  and 
^ouJe,  sit  down.    Whether  the  traveller  do  or  do 
not  partake,  it  is  the  same  to  the  landlord.    He  may 
^  once,  twice,  thrice,  or  all  day  long,  if  he  pleases. 
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Tlie  price  is  two  dollars  and  a  lialf,  eren  sliould  he 
be  a  popuJar  celebrity — have  many  friends — ami 
take  all  liis  meals  abroad.  H  ladies  and  families 
prefer  to  Lave  apartments  of  tieir  own,  the  price  Sac 
lodging  varies  from  three  to  five  or  ten  dollars  a  day» 
according  to  the  extent  or  elegance  of  acccmmodnr- 
tion  reqoircd.  In  like  manner,  the  board  of  eack 
individnaJ,  snpplied  in  a  private  apartment,  ia  raised 
from  two  and  a  half  to  four  dollars  per  diein.  Tli» 
consequence  is  that  VL>ry  few  people  board  in  their 
private  rooms,  and  that  nearly  all  breakfast,  dine>. 
and  Slip  in  public,  except  tho  very  young  childreiv 
for  vthoie  convenience  there  is  a  separate  lablg. 
d'hote. 

It  will  thus  ha  seen  that  for  the  travelling  coitt> 
munity  these-liotfils  are  very  comfortable,  very  luxu- 
rious, very  (£eap,  and  very  lively.  In  consequenc* 
of  the  great  difficulty  which  private  families  experir-. 
ence  in  procuring  cooks  and  housemaids  in  a  countrjf 
where  menial  service  is  considered  beneath  tlw 
dignity  of  a  native-born  American,  where  service  is 
called  "help,"  to  avoid  wounding  the  susceptibiltl^ 
of  free  citizens,  and  left  abnost  exclusively  to  negroe* 
and  tlic  newly-imported  Irish,  who  too  commonly^' 
more  especially  the  female  portion  of  them,  knom  / 
BOthing  whatever  of   any    household    duties,    aar' 
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vhoea  ddU  in  cookery  scarcolj-  extenda  to  the 
baling  of  a  potato,  the  mistresaea  of  fiimilies  keep- 
^  house  on  their  own  accuont  lead  hut  an  nn- 
CKofiirliible  life.  In  England  tlic  newlj-  married 
eonpEo  take  a  hoose,  furnish  it,  and  live  quietlj  iit 
home.  In  the  cities  of  America — for  the  rule  does 
Dot  apply  to  iho  rural  districts — tliey  too  commonly 
take  apmlmcnts  at  the  hotel,  and  live  in  public, 
glad  to  take  advantage  of  the  ready  means  which  it 
utfords  of  esciipe  from  the  rmisances  attendant  upon 
inefficient,  iiicniuplcte,  and  insolent  service.  The 
yoong  wife  finds  herself  relieved  from  the  misoriea 
md  responsibilities  of  housekeeping,  and  has  nothing 
to  think  of  but  dress,  visiting,  rcudtng,  and  amusc- 
menL  Brides  who  begin  married  life  in  hotels  often 
cuoiinne  in  tlti-m  from  youtli  to  maturity,  without 
posHeastng  the  inestimable  advantage  and  privilege 
'A'  any  more  secluded  home.  To  those  who  know 
nothing  of  domestic  atfati's,  and  to  tliose  who  are 
willing  to  attend  to  them,  but  cannot  procure  proper 
"help"  in  their  bonschold,  the  hotel  system  is  equally 
vcQ  adapted.  It  saves  trouble,  annoyance,  and  ex- 
penw — but  at  wliat  a  cost  of  the  domestic  amenities  I 
Perhaps  nut  above  one-lialf  of  the  people  who  daily 
A  down  to  dinner  in  these  saperb  establishments 
as  txftvellers.     The  remainder  are  permanent  resi- 


dents — hiasbands,  wives,  and  children.  To  eat  in 
public  now  and  then  may  be  desirable ;  but  for 
ladies  to  take  all  tht-ir  meals  every  day,  and  all  tho 
year  round,  in  the  full  glare  of  publicity;  to  be 
always  full  dressed;  to  associate  daily  —  almost 
hourly — with  strangers  from  every  part  of  Americk 
and  of  the  world ;  to  be,  if  young  and  liandwm^ 
the  cjTiosure  of  all  idle  and  vagrant  eyes,  either  at 
tlie  tabh  tfliote  or  in  the  pubUc  drawing-room; — 
these  are  certiinly  not  the  conditions  which  to  ao 
Engliishman's  mind  are  conducive  to  the  true  happt^ 
ness  and  charm  of  wedded  life.  And  it  is  not  onljr, 
the  influence  of  tliis  state  of  things  upon  the  husbands 
and  wife  to  which  an  Englishman  objects,  but  its^ 
influence  upon  tlie  young  children,  who  play  about 
the  corridors  and  halls  of  sucli  mansions,  and  becomo 
prematurely  old  for  want  of  fresh  air  and  exercise 
and  overknowing  from  the  experiences  they  acquirft) 
and  tlie  acquaintances  they  contract.  Perhaps  "fast' 
people  mny  consider  such  objections  to  savour  of 
"  old-fogyism."  But  reasonable  people  will  not' 
The  system  is  peculiar  to  America,  and,  therefor^ 
strikes  the  attention  more  forcibly  tJian  if  it  v 
common  to  the  civilized  world. 

It  is,  doubtless,  more  the  misfortune  than  the  fault 
of  American  families  that  they  live  so  much  in  th' 
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ftrle;  for,  without  good  servants  win  know  tlieir 
dntr,  and  are  not  too  supercilious  and  saucv  to  per- 
fiirm  it,  it  is  impossible  for  a  lady,  without  shorton- 
ing  her  life  and  making  herself  worse  than  a  slave, 
to  have  a  comfortable  and  happy  home,  or  to  govern 
it  with  pleasure  or  advantage  either  to  herself  or 
lier  familj-  Recently  the  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia newspapers  have  been  filled  with  the  details 
of  two  scandalous  cases — one  ending  in  a  tragedy — 
of  which  a  New  York  and  a  Philadelphia  hotel  were 
the  scenes ,- — and  in  both  of  which  the  fair  fame  of 
Uiiea  was  sacrificed.  To  those  painfid  esposures  it 
i»  not  necessary  to  make  further  allusion :  but  they 
are  so  fresh  in  the  public  recollection  that  they 
cannot  be  passed  over,  even  In  this  cursory  glance 
al  some  of  the  evils  attendant  upon  the  undue  puh- 
Hcitj-  of  female  life  in  such  monster  Iiotels  as  I  have 
endeavoured  to  describe. 
^P  To  all  the  hotels  is  attached  an  establishment 
^^nown  as  tlio  "bar,"  where  spirituous  liquors  are 
^BMailed  unrler  a  nomenclatmrc  that  puzzles  the 
ttnnger,  and  takes  a  long  acquaintanceship  with 
American  life  and  manners  to  become  familiar  with. 
Gin-sling,  brandy-smash,  whisky-skin,  streak  of 
itghlning,  cock-tail,  and  rum-salad,  are  but  a  few 
f  the  tiaincB  of  the  drinks  which  are  consumed  at 
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the  bar,  morning,  noon,  and  night,  hy  persons  who 
in  a  similar  rank  of  life  in  England  would  no  more 
think  of  going  into  a  gin-sliop  than  of  robbing  the 
Bank.  Fancy  a  gin-palace  under  the  niof  of,  and 
attached  to,  the  Reform  or  the  Carlton  Club,  and 
free  not  only  to  the  members  but  to  the  world 
without,  and  both  classes  largely  availing  tham- 
Bslves  of  it  to  drink  and  smoke,  both  by  day  and 
by-niglit,  and  you  will  be  able  to  iomi  some  con- 
ception of  tJie  "  bar "  of  an  American  hotel,  and  of 
the  class  of  people  who  frequent  it  But  can  suci 
a  system  conduce  to  any  virtuouB  development  of 
young  men  in  tliis  republic  ?  The  question  admits  <£ 
many  replies,  and  witliout  presuming  on  so  short  an 
acquaintance  with  the  country  to  speak  with  autho- 
rity,  I  leave  it  for  the  consideration  of  those  who 
desire  that  America  should  be  as  wise  and  happy 
in  the  private  relations  of  her  citizens  as  she  is  free 
and  independent  in  her  relations  to  the  great  comity 
of  the  world. 
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CHAPTER    V. 

AMERICAN  FIREMEN. 

New  York,  Dec.  21,  1857. 

Weaxkybb  the  Americans  are  proud  of — ^whatever 
they  consider  to  be  peculiarly  good,  ufieftd^  brilliant, 
or  characteristic  of  themselves  or  their  climate — 
they  designate,  half  in  jest,  though  scarcely  half 
in  earnest,  as  an  ^^  institution."    Thus  the  memory 
of  General  Washington — or  ** Saint"  Washington, 
as  he  might  be  called,  considering  the  homage  paid 
to  him — is  an  institution :  the  Falls  of  Niagara  are 
in  institution;  the  Plymouth  Rock,  on  which  the 
BQgrim  Fathers  first  set  foot,  is  an  institution ; — as 
nmch  so  as  the  Blarney  Stone  in  Ireland,  to  which 
tn  eloquent  Irish  orator,  at  a  public  dinner,  com- 
pared it,  amid  great  applause,  by  affirming  that  the 
Plymouth  Rock  was  the  "Blarney  Stone  of  New 
England."      "Sweet  potatoes"  are  an  institution, 
and  pumpkin  (or  punkin)  pie  is  an  institution; 
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canvas-bnck  ducks  are  an  institution ;  squash  ii 
an  institution ;  Bunker's  Hill  b  an  institution ;  auo 
the  firemen  of  New  York,  &  great  institution. 

Tho  fire  system,  in  nearly  all  tlie  principal  citiet 
of  the  Union,  is  a  peculiarity  of  American  life 
Notliing  like  it  exists  in  any  Euro]«an  commu- 
nity.  As  yet  the  city  of  Boston  appears  to  be  the 
only  one  that  has  had  the  sense  and  the  couragt 
to  organize  the  fire  brigades  on  a  healthier  plan: 
and  bring  them  nnder  the  direct  guidance  and 
control  of  the  municipality.  Everywhere  else  the 
firemen  are  a  power  in  the  State,  wielding  coit 
Biderable  political  influence,  and  uncontrolled  b] 
any  auUiority  but  such  as  tiiey  elect  by  their  owl 
free  votes.  They  are  formidable  by  their  naiJ 
bers,  dangerous  by  their  organization,  and 
many  cities,  arc  principally  composed  of  yoiJ 
men  at  the  most  reckless  and  excitable  agel 
life,  who  glory  in  a  fire  as  soldiers  do  in  a  ba^ 
and  who  are  qnite  as  ready  to  fight  with 
fellow -creatures  as  with  the  fire  which  it  is  : 
particularly  their  province  to  subdue.  In  J 
York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  other 
cities,  the  fire  service  is  entirely  voluntary, 
rendered  for  "  the  love  of  the  thing,"  or  fori 
fun  of  the  thing,"  whichever  it  may  be.     Thel 
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cf  one  fire  compan j^  at  New  Tork^  inscribed  on  their 

bnner^is  — 

"  Ilremeii  with  pleaanie, 
Soldienftt  leisure;" 

I  couplet  which  characterizes  the  whole  spirit  of 
their  organization.     The  firemen  are  mostly  youths 
engaged  during  the  day  in  various  handicrafts  and 
mechanical  trades^  with  a  sprinkling  of  clerks  and 
diopmen.      In   New  York  each  candidate  for  ad- 
nussion  into  the  force  must  be  balloted  for^  like 
a  member  of  the  London  clubs.      If  elected^  he 
his  to  serve  for  five  years,  during  which  he  is 
exempt  from    jury  and    militia  duty.      The  fire- 
men   elect   their    own   superintendents    and   other 
officers,  by  ballot,  as  they  were  themselves  elected ; 
ind  are  divided  into  engine  companies,  hook  and 
ladder  companies,  and  hose  companies.     The  engine 
ind  accessories  are  provided  by  the  municipality ; 
W  the  firemen  are  seldom  contented  with  them 
in  the  useful  but  unadorned  state  in  which  they 
nodve  them,  but  lavish  upon  them  an  amount  of 
<>niament,  in  the  shape  of  painted  panels,    silver 
plating,  and  other  finery,  more  than  sufficient  to 
prove  their  liberality,  and  the  pride  they  take  in 
tkeb  business.    The  service  is  entirely  volimtary 
^  gratuitous,  having  no  advantages  to  recommend 
^  Imt  those  of  exemption  firom  the  jury  and  the 


militia,  and  leads  those  who  devote  themselves  to 
it  not  oa\y  into  great  hardship  and  imminenl 
danger,  but  into  an  amount  of  expenditure  which 
is  not  the  leaat  surprising  part  of  the  "  institution." 
The  men — or  "  hoys,"  as  thej  are  more  coranionljr 
called — not  only  buy  their  own  costume  and  accou- 
trements, and  spend  large  sums  in  the  omamentatloi^ 
of  their  favourite  engines,  or  hydrants,  as  already 
mentioned,  hut  in  the  furnishing  of  their  hunk-rooms 
and  parlours  at  the  fire-atations.  The  hunk  or 
sleeping  rooms,  in  which  the  unmarried,  and  some- 
times the  married,  memhers  pass  the  night,  to  be 
ready  for  duty  on  the  first  alarm  of  fire,  are  plainly 
and  comfortably  fumislied ;  hut  the  parlours  art  ■ 
fitted  up  witii  a  degree  of  luxury  equal  to  that  of 
the  public  roouis  of  tlie  most  celebrated  hotels.  At 
one  of  the  central  stations,  whicli  I  visited  in  com- 
pany with  an  editor  of  a  New  York  journal,  the  walls 
were  bung  with  portraits  of  Waaliington,  Frank- 
lin, Jefierson,  Mason,  and  other  founders  of  tha 
Republic ;  the  floor  was  covered  with  velvet-pile 
carpeting,  a  noble  chandcher  hung  from  the  centre, 
the  crimson  curtains  were  rich  and  heavy,  while  the  .' 
sideboard  was  spread  with  silver  clarct-jugs  Biii\ 
pieces  of  plate,  presented  hy  citizens  whose  houses  and 
property  had  been  preserved  from  fire  hy  the  exr 
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!  of  the  brigade;  or  by  tlie  fire  companies  of 
•ther  cities,  in  teatimony  of  tlieir  admiration  for 
;  particular  act  of  gallantry  or  heroism  which 
e  newspapors  had  recorded. 
^  If  the  firemen  be  an  "  institution,'^  Fire  itself 
1  institution  in  moat  American  cities.  Whether 
t  be  carelessness,  or  the  habitual  overheating  of 
I  houses,  public  and  private,  by  the  system  of 
les,  fomacea,  and  stoves  which  are  in  ordinary 
■r  tlie  combustibility  of  the  materials  of  which 
are  bailt;  or  a  combination  of  all  these 
,  and  perhaps  many  others,  it  is  certain  that 
fires  are  much  more  common  in  America  than  they 
ate  in  Europe.  Into  whatever  city  the  traveller 
goes,  he  sees  the  traces  of  recent  conflagration; 
■ometimeB  whole  blocks,  or  often  whole  streets  or 
parishes  levelled  to  the  ground,  or  presenting 
nothing  but  baro  and  blackened  walls.  So  constant 
a]>pcars  to  be  tlie  danger  that  the  streeta  of  New 
York,  Boston,  and  other  cities,  are  traversed  in  all 
directions  by  telegraphic  wires,  which  centre  invari- 
ably at  ibe  City  Hall,  and  convey  instantaneously 
■quarters,  day  or  night,  the  slightest  alarm 
Y  an  ingenious  system,  duo  to  the  scientific 
F  Mr.  Mosea  G.  Fanner  and  Dr.  W.  F. 
ig,  of  Boston,  and  bronght  to  its  present  per- 
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fection  in  1852,  the  alarm  is  rapidly  transmitted  &om 
any  part  of  the  circumference  to  the  centre,  and  from 
the  centre  bock  again,  tlirough  an  almost  countless 
number  of  radii,  to  the  whole  circumference  of  the 
city.  In  a  lecture  delivered  before  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  at  Washington,  Dr.  Clianning  expired 
the  fire  organization  of  a  city  by  stating  that  "  from 
the  central  station,  at  the  City  Hall,  go  out  wires 
over  the  house-tops,  visiting  every  part  of  the 
city  and  returning  again.  These  are  the  signal 
circuits,  by  which  the  existence  of  a  fire  is  signalized 
from  any  part  of  the  city  to  the  centre.  Strung 
on  these  circuits,  or  connected  witli  them,  are 
numerous  signal  bo-vef,  or  signalizmg  points,  of  which 
there  may  be  one  at  the  comer  of  every  square. 
These  are  cast-iron,  cottage-shaped  boxes,  attached 
to  the  sides  of  tlie  houses,  couununicating,  by  means 
of  wii'es  inclosed  in  a  wrought-iron  gas-pipe,  with 
the  signal  circuit  overhead.  On  Hie  door  of  each 
signal  box  the  number  of  the  fire  district,  and 
also  the  number  of  the  box  or  station  itself,  in  its 
district,  are  marked ;  and  the  place  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood where  the  key-holder  may  be  found  is 
also  prominently  notified.  On  opening  the  door  of 
the  signal  box  a  crank  is  seen.  When  this  is  turned 
it  commuuicates  to  the  centre  tiie  number  of  the 
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■be  district   and    of   the    box,    and    notliing    else. 

Bepeated  tnms  give  a  repetition  of  the  same  signal. 

By  this  means  any  child  ov   ignorant  person  who 

_mi  tarn  a  cofiee-miU  can  signalize  an  alarm  from 

I  own    neighbourhood    with   unerring    certainty. 

mected   with  the  signal   circuits   at  the   central 

»,  where  they  all  converge,  are  a  little  alarm- 

1  and  a  register,  which  notifies  and  records  the 

a  received  from  the  signal  box.     The  galvanic 

b«ttery    which   supplies   all   the   signal    circuits   is 

I     ilso  placed  at  the  central  station.     If  a  fire  occurs 

Hltar  signal  box  or  station  5,  in  district  3,  and  the 

^P^uik  of  that  box  is  tiu'ned,  the  watchman  or  opero- 

^W  at  the  central  station  will  immetliately  be  notified 

by  the  little   bell,   and   will   read   at  once   on   his 

the    telegraphic   characters    wlucli   signify 

3,  station   5.     Hanng  traced  the  alarm  of 

Kfire  from  a  signal  box   into   the  central  station, 

a  next  question  is,  how  sbnll  the  alarm  be  given 

from  that  centre  to  the  public  ?     From  the  central 

1  proceed  also  several  circuits  of  wires,  called 

circuits,   which   go   to   the  various  fire-bells 

kghout  the  city,  and  which  are  connected  with 

;  machines  similar  in  character  to  the  striking 

'  of  a   clock,   but  liberated   by  telegraph. 

(  operator  at  the  central  station  is  enabled,  by 
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the  mere  toucli  of  liia  finger  upon  a  key,  to  throw 
all  the  striking  machines  into  simultaneous  action, 
and  thus  give  instantaneous  public  alarm." 

It  is  certainly  a  triumph  of  science  to  be  enabled 
by  means  of  one  inatrumont  to  ring  simultaneously- 
all  tlie  alarm-bells  in  every  steeple  and  tourer  of  a 
great  and  populous  city,  and  call  out  the  fire  com- 
panies with  their  engines,  ladders,  ropes,  hooks,  and 
hose,  and  designate  to  each  of  them  at  the  same 
moment  the  particular  spot  in  the  ci^  which  is 
threatened  with  devastation;  although  the  veiy 
completeness  of  tlie  arrangement,  and  the  ne-^ 
cessities  which  called  it  into  osistoncc,  are  suffi- 
cient to  prove  that  there  is  something  wrong  either 
in  the  house-building  or  the  house-heating  of 
America,  or  in  the  absence  of  the  careful  attention 
which  in  other  parts  of  the  world  renders  fire  less 
ftequent. 

The  assertion  is  frequently  made  by  Americans — 
whenever  the  subject  of  firea  is  mentioned — that  many 
fires  are  purposely  caused  by  the  "boys"  for  th« 
sake  of  a  frolic,  or  a  nui,  or  in  a  spirit  of  rivalry 
between  two  or  more  companies,  who  desire  to  com- 
pete with  each  other  in  the  performance  of  deeds 
of  daring,  or  who  long,  as  tliey  sometimes  do,  fof 
a  street  fight   to  wipe   out   some   ancient    grudge 
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which  had  its  origin  at  a  fire.  The  statement  is 
repeated  on  American  authority^  and  must  go  for 
what  it  is  worth — as  something  which  may  be  false, 
but  which  is  believed  by  many  estimable  citizens 
of  the  Republic  to  be  true.  In  Philadelphia  and 
Baltimore  alarms  of  fire  are  regularly  expected  on 
Saturday  nights,  when  the  *^boys"  have  received 
their  week's  wages,  and  are  ripe  for  mischief.  In 
Boston,  where  the  firem^i  are  paid  by  the  city, 
and  where  they  are  entirely  imder  the  control  of 
the  municipality,  fires  are  less  frequent  than  else- 
where, and  fights  among  the  firemen  are  entirely 
nnknowiL  New  York  and  the  other  great  American 
cities  must  ultimately  resort  to  the  same  system, 
or  continue  to  pay  the  penalty  not  only  of  constant 
loss  of  life  and  property,  but  of  the  preponderance 
of  a  very  unruly  and  dangerous  class  in  the  lower 
strata  of  their  populatioiL 

The  firemen  throughout  the  Union  have  a  news- 
paper of  their  own,  devoted  exclusively  to  their 
interests,  and  to  the  promulgation  of  &cts  and 
opinions  relating  to  the  fratemi^. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

FKOM  NEW  YOBK  TO  BOSTON. 

October,  18S7. 

In  fine  weather — or  perhaps  in  any  weather — Uie 
pleasantfist  mode  of  travelling  between  New  York 
and  Boston  is  by  steam-boat  through  the  Long 
Island  Sound  to  Fall  River — a  distance  of  upwards 
of  200  miles;  and  from  Fall  River  by  railway  to 
Boston,  54  miles.  Railway  travelling  in  tlie  United 
States  is  not  agreeable.  Such  easy  luxury  as  that 
of  a  first-class  carriage  in  England  or  in  France 
is  not  to  be  obtained  for  love  or  money.  In 
land  of  social  equality  every  one  except  the  uegro 
travels  In  the  first  class.  The  servant  and  the  mis'' 
tress,  the  navvie,  the  pedlar,  the  farmer,  the  mer- 
chant, the  general,  the  lawyer,  the  senator,  the 
judge,  and  the  governor  of  the  State,  with  their 
wives,  their  sons,  and  their  daughters,  and  even 
the  Irish  bogtrotter,— who  before  he  left  Ireland 
would  as  soon  have  thought  of  taking  the  chair  from 
the  Viceroy,  or  the  pulpit  from  the  Roman  Catholic 
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Aithlushop  of  Dublin^  as  of  trayelling  in  a  first-class 
carriage,  but  who  in  this  country  handles  more 
XBoney  in  a  day  than  he  saw  in  the  old  country  in  a 
month,  and  who  waxes  saucy  in  proportion  to  his 
cash; — all  mingle  together  in  one  long  car,  by  no 
means  so  comfortable  as  a  second-class  carriaire 
on  any  of  the  principal  lines  in  Great  Britain. 

These  cars  accommodate  each  from  sixty  to  eighty 
trayellers,  and  in  the  winter  are  warmed  by  stoves, 
baming  anthracite  coal^ — which  stoves  and  which 
coal  are  among  the  greatest  afiBictions  and  miseries 
of  the  country.      Every  place    to  which  an  un- 
fortonate  stranger  can  resort  is  overheated  by  these 
tbominable  contrivances.    They  bam  out  all  the 
dastidty  and  moisture   of   the  atmosphere:    they 
(joicken  the  pulse,  inflame  the  skin,  and  parch  the 
tagne.    Hotels,  private  houses,  railway  cars,  all 
oe  alike  rendered  intolerable  by  their  heat,  until, 
^yppressed  by  the  sulphury  and  palpitating  hotness, 
^spi^ened  in  spirit,  weakened  in  body,  and  well- 
^  suffocated,  the  stranger  accustomed    to    the 
^iktlesome  firesh  air  rushes  out  to  get  a  gulp  of  it, 
^  takes  cold  by  the  suddenness  of  the  transition, 
^^baps  the    universal    use    of  these  stoves  may 
^ccoont  for  the  sallowness  of  so  many  of  the  Ame- 
^  people^  which  contrasts  so  remarkably  with  the 
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ruddy  freslmess  of  the  English.  An  equal  freslinesa 
is  Beldom  to  be  seen  liere,  except  in  young  childrea 
and  among  new-comers.  He  wlio  would  avoid  this 
QuisimcB,  as  well  as  sacli  otiier  discomforts  of  tlie 
rail  aa  tlie  want  of  all  support  for  the  back  or  tlie- 
head  in  long  joiimeys,  rendering  sluep  an  ulmost 
unattainahle  blesshig,  should  travel  by  the  steam-i 
boats  whenever  he  has  a  chance.  Against  the  steam- 
boats the  only  objection  is  that  they  sometimes  blov 
up  or  take  fire.  But  tliese  are  rare  occnrrcaces; 
and  no  man  of  ordinary  nerve  and  courage  what 
is  compelled  to  travel,  need  alarm  himself  unduly 
by  the  anticipittion  of  such  catastrophes.  As  every 
man  believes  all  men  to  be  mortal  except  himself, 
ao  most  travellers  believe  that  every  boat  may  eX" 
plode,  or  born,  or  be  wrecked,  except  the  particular, 
boat  by  which  they  happen  to  take  their  passagar' 
Were  it  not  so,  who  would  travel,  unless  froati 
the  direst  necessity?  The  steamers  that  ply  ia^' 
the  Long  Island  Sound  ai-c,  aa  regards  all  thaifi 
interior  arrangements,  as  handsome  and  luxurioai,> 
as  the  railway  cars  are  the  reverse  for  a  slights 
extra  charge,  only  amounting  to  one  dollar  in  tluE 
distance  between  New  York  and  Boston,  a  private' 
state-room  or  cabin  can  be  obtained,  fitted  up  with 
comfort  and    couveoieace.      Why    similar^ 
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piracy  and  comfort  are  not  gbtaiiiablc  on  the 
railwaya  it  is  difficult  to  say.  Tiiongh  huge,  iin- 
"ieldy,  and  uiigracefiil  when  seen  from  the  outside, 
<rilh  their  machinery  working  on  the  top,  the  river 
ind  long-shore  stoam-boata  when  examined  from 
'vidiiji,  are  worthy  of  the  name  of  floating  palaces. 
The  saloons,  three  deep,  one  above  the  other,  and 
liFording  a  promenade  the  whole  length  of  the 
vessel,  arc  large  iUid  airy,  richly  cari>eted,  and 
Ji.'corated  with  relvet  and  gold,  with  easy  cliairs, 
fautenits,  aod  sofas,  and  all  appliances  either  for 
vtlujig  or  for  sleeping.  Some  of  them  make  up 
fivm  fiOO  to  800  berths,  in  addition  to  the  private 
Itite^'ooiDS.  The  tables  are  bountifully  spi'oad  for 
meals,  and  the  negro  stewards  and  waiters,  who  are 
die  bast  servants  procurable  in  the  United  States, 
lod  £ir  soperior  to  the  Irish,  their  only  com- 
pcdtors  io  this  line  of  business,  arc  attentive  and 
oUiging. 

Expecting  to  dine  on  board,  I  took  no  dinner  in 
but  ioBnd  at  six  o'clock  that  tea  only 
froTidfid.  The  tea,  however,  had  all  the 
i  of  a  dinner — fish,  flesh,  fowl,  pastry 
irj-tliing  except  beer  or  wine.  See- 
[  asked  the  jet-black  negro  who  waited  on 

le  to  bring  me  some  Lager  beer. 
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"  Can't  do  it,  sar,"  said  he,  with  a  grin ;  "  it  'a 
Hgainst  the  rules,  sar." 

"  WTiat  rules  ?" 

"  The  rules  of  the  ship.  Ours  la  a.  temperance 
boat,  sar," 

"  Then  why  don't  yoa  advertise  it  as  a  temperance 
boat,  that  people  may  take  their  choice  ?" 

"  All  the  same,  sar,"  said  the  negro,  "  'zackty  the 
same.  Can't  let  yoa  have  beer  or  wine  at  the  table ; 
but  you  go  on,  sar,  to  the  barber's  shop,  and  thar 
you  11  get  everything  you  want,  sar — whisky,  rum, 
brandy,  wine — all  sorts  tbar,  sar." 

It  was  even  so.  In  each  steamer  is  a  barber's 
shop,  handsomely  fitted  up,  and  where  the  traveller 
can  have  his  bair  cut,  or  cleaned,  or  washed,  or 
where  he  may  be  shaved  by  a  black  barber,  and 
where,  whether  the  boat  be  a  temperance  boat,  or 
a  boat  for  the  moderate  enjoyment  and  use  of  the 
liquid  blessings  of  life,  he  can  obtain  gln-slings,  and 
cock-tails,  and  whiaky-skins,  and  all  the  multifarious 
spirituous  drinks  of  America.  The  only  interference 
with  his  personal  liberty  in  the  matter  is  that  he 
must  take  Ilia  drink  in  the  barber's  sanctum,  and 
cannot  have  it  served  to  him  in  any  other  part  of 
the  ship.  I  mention  this  fact  for  the  edification  of 
1     Bxeter  Hall,   and  of   those  who  would   introduce 
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Uatne  Liqaor  L&w,  or  something  like  it,  into 
land,  as  one  out  of  many  proofs  which  might 
be  adduced  to  show  how  great  a  ''sham"  is  the 
nperation  of  that  prohibitive  and  tyrannical  measure 
in  the  conntry  which  gave  it  birth. 

Boston,  the  capital  of  the  small  but  ancient,  wealthy, 
ind  intelligent  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  the 
model  and  most  conservative  State  of  the  Union, 
is  one  of  llie  most  picturesque  as  well  as  important 
cities  of  America.  Tiie  original  Indian  name  of  the 
small  peninsula  on  which  it  is  built  was  "  Shawmut," 
or  the  "  Living  Fountains."  From  the  three  liills  on 
"hich  it  stands,  which  have  now  been  partly  levelled, 
it  obtained  from  the  early  settlers  the  name  of 
Tremont,  or  Trimountain — a  name  still  given  to  it 
I  bj  poets  and  orators  when  they  strive  to  be  particu- 
riy  eloquent.  In  compliment  to  the  Rev.  John 
I  the  Vicar  of  Boston,  in  Lincolnshire,  who 
rated  here  for  conscience  sake,  with  the  other 
idy  and  honest  Englishmen,  who  have  obtained 
!  honourable  name  of  the  "  Pilgrim  Fathers," 
it  received  from  the  early  settlers  the  name  of 
Doslon.  Since  that  day  it  has  grown  to  be  a 
dty  of  180,000  inhabitants,  and  tlie  nucleus  of  quite 
»  congeries  of  other  cities  almost  as  important  as 
iMC    These  stretch  around  it  on  every  side,  but 


are  divided  firom  it  either  by  the  arms  of  the  sea  i 
by  the  pleasant  waters  of  the  Charles  river.  Charb 
town,  Cambridge,  Roxbiiry,  Brigliton,  Brookli* 
and  Chelsea,  are  so  closely  nnited  to  Boston, 
virtually  to  form  part  of  it  on  the  map,  althonj 
most  of  th^B  are  independent  cities,  governed  ] 
their  own  magistrates  and  municipalities.  T 
total  population  of  Boston  and  the  outlj-ing  citii 
towns,  and  villages  is  upwards  of  400,000.  Host 
city  is  divided  into  South  Boston,  East  Boston,  M 
Boston  Proper.  The  old  city,  or  Boston  Prop 
stands  on  a  peninsula,  surrounded  by  salt  wai 
on  three  sides,  and  on  the  fourth  by  the  bracld 
water  of  the  Charles  river,  which,  at  its  confluet 
with  the  sea,  spreads  out  like  a  small  lake.  If 
connected  by  a  narrow  strip  of  land,  not  more  ih 
two  feet  above  high  water,  and  called  the  Noc 
with  the  suburb  or  city  of  Roxbury.  Banter's' 
Bunker  Hill — so  named  according  to  some  Set 
Bunker's  Hill  in  Lincolnshire,  and  according  to  otiM 
from  Bunker's  Hill  in  the  town  of  Nottingham,  isl 
in  Boston,  but  in  the  adjoining  city  of  Charleston 
with  which  it  has  communication  by  four  bridgea 
two  for  ordinary  traffic,  and  two  for  the  railways. 
The  750  acres  of  ground  on  which  old  Bost 
is  built  was  occupied,  in  the  year  1635,  by  the  Zti 
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stcoie,  die  onlj  inbabitant,  aa  well  as  the 
of  tBe  soil.  Mr.  Blackstone  sold  the 
fcr  30L  English  money.  There  arc  now  many 
in  the  city  worth  as  much  per  square  yard. 
is  very  picturesque,  very  clean,  and  very 
.  It  has  not  the  French  and  foreign  aspect 
■  York,  but  is  altogether  quieter  and  more 
ledate,  and  justifies,  by  its  outward  api>earance,  the 
elaracter  it  has  acquired  of  being  the  Athens  of 
llu!:  New  World,  the  mart  of  literature,  and  the 
most  inteDectual  city  in  America.  Not  that  this 
Ugh  character  is  willingly  conceded  to  it  by  people 
who  live  beyond  the  limits  of  Charlestown,  Rosbury, 
ind  Cambridge ;  for  the  New  Yorkers,  tlic  Philadel- 
pbiuis,  and  many  others,  so  far  from  taking  the 
Bostonians  at  the  Bostoniau  estimate  of  themselves, 
bold  their  high  pretensions  in  scorn,  and  apeak  con- 
tan[itaoDBly  of  them  as  utter  "Yankees."  There 
On,  however,  be  no  doubt,  all  jealousy  and  rivalries 
ifott,  that  the  society  of  Boston  is  bii^hly  cultivated 
tnd  refined,  and  that,  if  it  do  not  excel,  it  is  not 
txcelled  by  that  of  any  city  in  the  Union. 

The  great  charm  of  the  scenery  of  Boston  is  its 
C<aumoii  or  Park — a  piece  of  ground  covering  about 
forty  acres,  and  open  on  one  side  to  the  Charles 
ftiTer,  over  the  ertnary  of  which,  and  the  heights 
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beyond,  it  commands  from  every  part  a  series  ^ 
extensive  and  beautiful  views.  The  other  aldea^ 
the  Common  are  occupied  by  the  residences  of  tlj 
principal  inhabitants — noble  stone  buildings  most^ 
them — and  representing  a  rental  ranging  from  30^ 
to  800?.  or  1,000/,  per  annmn.  House-rent  is  of 
ceedingly  high  in  nil  the  great  American  cities,  aq 
is  at  least  double  that  of  houses  of  the  correspondtq 
style  in  London,  In  all  distant  views  the  Staf 
House  dominates  the  city  as  the  highest  and  ma| 
conspicnous  object,  aronnd  which  everything  else  j 
concentrated.  The  view  from  the  top  of  this  cdifil 
well  repays  the  labour  of  the  ascent,  and  affords  i 
unrivalled  panorama  of  the  busy,  populous,  aq 
thriving  home  which  the  descendants  of  tbe  anciei 
English  Puritans  have  made  for  themselves  in  til 
New  World.  In  the  Common,  surrounded  by  ■ 
railing  to  protect  it  from  injury,  stands  a  vencrabl 
elm,  with  an  inscription  stating  that  it  is  belieT« 
to  have  been  planted  before  the  first  settlement  i 
Boston  as  a  colony,  and  that  it  began  to  exhibit  sigl 
of  old  age  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  Its  bond 
are  inhabited  by  a  colony  of  tame  gray  squirrel 
To  throw  nuts  to  these  graceful  little  creatures,  all 
watch  their  gambols,  is  one  of  the  principal  amosi 
ments  of  the  nursemaids  and  children  of  Boston,  i 
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wdl  as  of  xnim J  older  and  wiser  persons.  There  are 
limilar  colonies  in  the  other  ehns  in  some  of  the 
pnDcipal  streets.  The  squirrels  are  general  favour- 
ites, and  have  no  enemies  except  among  the  cats^ 
wUch  occasionallj  make  an  inroad  upon  them  and 
diminish  their  numbers^  to  the  great  disgust  and 
indignation  of  the  well-minded  population.  It  may 
be  mentioned  as  an  interesting  fact  in  natural  history 
that  the  elms  in  Boston  planted  by  the  English 
letders  firom  slips  or  seeds  brought  from  England 
letain  their  leaves  much  later  than  the  native 
American  ehns.  At  this  advanced  period  of  the 
jear  may  be  noticed,  amid  the  leafless  or  the  brown 
and  yellow  trees  that  grace  the  Common,  seven 
dms  of  most  luxuriant  green  foliage,  which  seem 
]U)t  to  have  lost  a  leaf,  or  to  possess  a  leaf  in  the 
di^test  degree  discoloured.  These  are  the  Eng- 
Gsli  elms,  sturdy  Britons,  flourishing  in  a  vigorous 
old  age,  while  their  Yankee  brethren,  seedy,  sapless, 
ttid  wobegone,  look  as  sallow  as  if  they,  too,  like 

*  Adr  human    compatriots,    smoked    immoderately, 
diewed  tobacco,  spat,  lived  in  heated  rooms,  and, 
k  their  over-eagerness  to  get  rich,  did  injustice  to 
their  physical  nature. 
The   principal  street  of  Boston  is  Washington 

Street,  a  long  and  not  very  even  thoroughfare,  but 
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picturesque  and  English  in  its  character,  and  co 
taining  some  very  handsome  shops.  The  most  i 
teresting,  if  not  the  most  prominent  of  them  is  ti 
'*  book-atore "  of  Messrs,  Ticknor  and  Fields — ti 
associates  who  have  puhlished  more  jKietry,  and,' 
report  speak  truly,  made  more  money  hy  it,  than  ai 
other  publishers  in  America.  Their  store  is  tl 
lounge  and  resort  of  all  the  ISteraiy  celebrities 
Boston  and  Harvard  University.  Here  Longfello' 
poet,  scholar,  and  gentleman,  looks  in  to  have 
chat.  Here  Professor  Agaasiz — who  has  render 
himself  doubly  dear  to  Boston  by  refusing  to  lea 
it  on  the  iavitation  of  Napoleon  III,,  and  the  ofl 
of  a  large  salary  in  Paris — shows  his  genial  ai 
benevolent  face,  more  contented  to  live  humhly 
a  land  of  liberty,  tliaii  ostentatiously  and  luxuriant 
in  a  land  of  thraldom.  Here  Oliver  W.  Ilolmi 
the  "Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table,"  who  oug 
to  be  well  known  in  England,  comes  to  give 
receive  tlie  news  of  the  day.  Here  the  amial 
Preacott,  the  historian,  and  one  of  the  most  estimal 
of  men — to  have  shaken  whose  hand  is  a  privilege 
sometimes  looks  in  at  the  door  with  a  face  like 
ray  of  sunshine.  Here  poets,  poetesses,  lecturei 
preachers,  professors,  and  newspaper  editors  hg 
combined,  without  premeditation,  to  estabhsh  a  st 
of  Literary  Exchange,  where  they  may  learn  wh 
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new  books  are  forthcomings  and  talk  together  upon 
literature  and  criticism. 

Boston   is    the   great    metropolis-  of   lectorers. 
Unitarian  preachers^  and  poets.    Perhaps  for  poets, 
it  would  be  better  to  saj  rhymers  or  versifiers; 
and  I  make  the  correction  accordingly.     The  finest 
churches  in  the  city — ^with  the  tallest  and  hand- 
somest spires^  and   the  most  imposing  fronts  and 
porticos,  belong  to  the  Unitarians.     Lecturers  have 
been  so  richly  endowed  by  the  Lowell  bequest,  that 
the  Bostonians,  oyer-belectured,  often  experience  a 
feeling  of  nausea  at  the  very  suggestion  of  a  lecture, 
^  worse  still,  of  a  series  of  them ;  and  as  for  poets 
and  poetesses,  or,  as  I  should  say,  rhymers  and  versi- 
fiers, both  male  and  female,  their  name  is  ^^  legion 
up(m  l^on."    In  walking  along  Washington  Street, 
ttid  meeting  a  gentlemanly-looking  person  with  a 
decent  coat  and  a  clean  shirt,  the  traveller  may 
iifely  put  him  down  as  either  a  lecturer,  a  Unlta- 
mn  minister,  or  a  poet ;   possibly  the  man  may  be, 
Cerberus-like,  all  three  at  once.     In  Boston  the 
^iiOQB  lies  upon  every  respectable  person  to  prove 
that  he  has  not  written  a  sonnety  preached  a  sermon, 
or  ddivered  a  lecture ;  and  few  there  are  above  the 
*^n  of  the  lowest  kind  of  handicraftsmen  who 
cooldlay  their  bands  upon  their  hearts  and  pleadNot 
S^ty  to  one  or  the  other  of  these  charges. 

I  1 
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Witliiii  an  easy  ride  by  rail  from  Boston,  and 
almost  near  enough  to  form  a  suburb,  is  the  dtf 
of  Cambridge,  celebrated  as  the  seat  of  the  Harvard 
Universit),  the  most  serviceable  educational  institu- 
tion ii]  America.  Hanard  has  no  pretensions  to 
rival  its  British  namesake  either  in  wealth  or  archi- 
tectural beauty,  and  Is  but  a  modest  assemblage  c£ 
unconnected  and  unattractive  looking  buildings.  Bat 
it  has  turned  out  some  of  the  best  men  In  America, 
and  to  be  its  president  is  one  of  the  greatest  honours 
to  which  a  citizen  of  Massachusetts  can  aspire. 

It  ia  not  any  portion  of  the  plan  of  this  book  td 
record  private  conversations  or  private  hospitalities. 
If  it  were,  much  might  be  said  of  Cambridge  and 
Harvard,  and  of  the  choice  spirits  whom  it  was  my 
privilege  to  meet  on  my  short  but  most  pleasant 
visit  to  its  classic  purlieus.  Lot  it  suffice  to  say 
that  in  my  remembrance  it  is  sacred  to  the  namo 
and  to  the  companionship  of  such  men  as  Long- 
fellow, Agasfliz,  Lowell,  and  the  excellent  and 
venerable  Joaiah  Quiiicy,  long  the  president  of  the 
university-.  The  last-named  gentleman  is  one  of  the 
few  survivors  of  the  British  era.  He  was  born 
a  British  subject  before  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  still  servives  in  a  green  and  illu*. 
tjrious  old  age  to  shed  honour  upon  American  Uberty. 
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f  To  THE  FALLS  OF  NIAGARA. 

JVOB.  3rd,  18S7. 

i  teauUfiil  morning  when  I  took  the  train 
no  Boston  for  the  Falls  of  Niagara.  The  foliage 
H  not  in  the  full  bloom  and  flush  of  that  autumnal 
}ory  which  makes  the  month  of  October  so  lovely 
in  America,  but  the  trees  were  far  from  bare.  The 
■pridp  of  India,"  the  eel  an  thus,  and  the  elm,  were 
I  of  their  s[>Iendours,  and  were  all  but  leaf- 
tts;  bat  the  oaVt^i  and,  more  especially,  the  maples, 
^terod  in  green,  brown,  and  crimson  mngnificence. 
lothing  can  surpass  the  beauty  of  the  American 
^es  at  this  season,  when  their  leaves,  turned  to 
I  blood-red  colour  by  the  first  touch  of  the  winter 
ts,  gleam,  fairest  of  the  fair,  amid  the  yellowing 
li»ge  of  oaks  and  beeches,  the  bright  green  of 
s  fir-trees,  and  the  more  sombre  verdure  of  the 
UHprescnt  pine.  The  sky  was  cloudless,  and  the 
nu»ph«re  so  transparent  that  remote  objects  were 
^Wnight  out   slmqily  and  distinctly,  as  if  close  to 
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the  eye.  To  the  mind  of  one  accustomed  to  the 
English  and  Scottish  landscape,  there  was  one  defect 
in  the  character  of  the  scenery,  and  that  was  the 
absence  of  the  green  grass,  earth's  most  heautiiul 
adornment  in  the  British  Isles,  but  which  is  nowhere 
to  be  seen  on  the  American  continent  after  the  early 
summer.  The  heat  of  July  pM-ches  and  withers 
it,  and  in  autumn  and  winter  there  may  be  siud 
to  be  no  grass  at  all— nothing  but  shrivelled  her- 
bage, dry  as  stubble,  and  of  the  same  colour.  But 
otlierwiae  the  landscape  was  as  fjiir  as  poet  or 
painter  could  desire,  and  the  dehcious  blue  of  the 
sky,  and  the  hazyi  dreamy  stillness  of  the  Indian 
summer,  made  amends  even  for  the  absence  of  grass. 
If  Kature  had  not  spread  a  carpet,  she  had  certainly 
hung  curtains  and  drapery  of  regal  magnificence. 

Though  I  ardently  desired,  I  yet  dreaded,  to 
see  Niagara.  Wordsworth  at  Yarrow  "  had  a  vision 
of  his  own,"  and  was  afraid  lest  lie  should  undo 
it  by  making  too  close  an  acquaintanceship  with 
the  reality.  Such  were  my  feelings  on  drawing 
near  to  the  Falls.  Unlike  a  celebrated  traveller 
from  England,  who  had,  very  shortly  before  my 
visit,  been  at  Buffalo — witlun  two  hours'  joumej 
by  railway,  yet  had  never  had  the  curiosity,  or 
found  the  time,  to  look  at  Niagara  face   to  face — 
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AvtHj  pervaded,  permeated,  steeped,  and 
in  a  longing  desire  to  behold  it ;  aiid  my  fears 
bat  arose  from  the  excess  of  my  love.  Tlie  seasoB 
was  not  the  most  favourable  that  could  have  been 
cbosen;  but,  tis  one  who  might  never  have  another 
<^portum^,  I  determined,  whatever  welcome  the 
weather  might  give  me — whether  amid  rain,  hail, 
or  BDow  —  to  gaze  upon  this  wonder  of  creation 
while  yet  it  was  in  my  power,  and  to  hear  that  great 
voice  preaching  in  the  wilderness,  and  singing  for 
ever  and  ever  the  old  and  eternal  anthem,  "  God 
!•  great!" 

f  Our  first  resting-place  of  importance  was  at  Albany, 
Ibc  political  capital  of  the  State  of  New  York ;  our 
next  at  Utica,  nino^--five  miles  from  jVlbaoy,  where  it 
was  originally  my  intention  to  remain  for  two  or  three 
dkys,  to  visit  the  Trenton  Falls,  as  beautiful,  though 

so  grand,  as  Niagara,  and  by  many  travellers 

ifcrrod  to  the  more  stuiwndous  marvel  of  the  two. 

Lutj  on  learning  that  the  hotel,  the  only  house  in 

place,  had  long  been  closed  for  the  peason,  I 
hdd  on  niy  way.  A  sudden  fall  uf  snow,  just  aa 
I  waft  debating  the  question,  was  the  last  feather 
tliKt  broke  the  back  of  the  camel  of  Doubt,  and 
niado  me  press  on  to  my  journey's  end.  From  Utica— 
place  of  considerable  trade,  and  wilh  a  population 
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of  upwards  of  20jOOO — our  train  started  to  Rome, 
and  from  Rome  to  Syracuse.  After  leaving  tha 
last-mentioned  place  we  lost  sight  for  awhile  of 
tliia  classical  nomenclature,  and  traversed  a  region 
where  Asiatic  names  were  in  greater  favour — through 
Cantou  to  Pekin — leaving  Delhi  on  the  left.  Thenca 
wa  emerged  into  a  district  where  the  towns  of 
ancient  and  modern  Europe  and  Africa  seemed  to 
have'  had  a  stiJF  battle  to  perpetuate  their  natacs 
in  the  New  World,  and  where  Attica,  Athens, 
(Jeneva,  Palmyra,  Hamburg,  Carthage,  Altera, 
and  Glasgow  were  scattered  about  in  the  most  ■ 
perplexing  confusion.  On  eitlier  side  of  the  way 
the  stumps  of  trees  that  had  been  cut  down  by  the 
pitiless  axe  of  the  settlers,  and  the  black,  charred, 
ghost-like  stems  of  monarchs  of  the  forest,  which, 
to  save  labour,  they  had  attempted  to  destroy  by 
fire,  stood  in  the  uttcmess  of  their  desolation.  The 
ewaraps  of  dark  moss-coloured  water,  amid  which 
they  rotted,  reflected  their  melancholy  grandeur, 
undisturbed  by  any  ripple  larger  than  had  been 
occasioned  by  a  falling  leaf.  The  villages  and  towns, 
moat  of  them  aspiring  to  be  called  cities,  presented 
invariably  the  same  rude,  unfinished  appearance. 
Mingled  amid  the  log-huts,  the  cabbage-gardens, 
and  the  squash-fields,  were  churches,  chapels,  hotels. 
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stores,  l)anks,  mills,  and  printing-offices,  most  of 
them  incomplete  at  that  time,  but  doubtless,  ere 
this,  in  full  activity  of  life  and  business.  Irish 
and  Germans  seemed  to  form  the  bulk  of  the  com- 
muoily.  "  Gasthaus,"  in  German  characters,  was 
a  word  that  continually  met  the  eye ;  while  the 
ul>t<iiiitous  pig,  and  such  names  over  Uie  doors  aa 
O'Driscoll,  Murphy,  O'Brien,  and  O'Callaghan, 
unequivocally  afBrmed  the  fact  that  llie  Germans 
had  not  entirely  monopolized  the  farms,  the  fields, 
the  shanties,  and  the  stores  of  the  country.  At  Rome 
an  old  man  got  into  our  car,  who  did  us  the  favour 
of  remaining  witli  us  for  upwards  of  fifty  miles  of 
our  journey.  He  plied  during  the  whole  of  the 
time  a  vigorous  trade  in  some  (|uack  meiUciiie 
of  his  own  concoction,  which  he  declared  to  be 
"good  for  fevers,  agues,  dyspepsias,  rheumatisms, 
and  colics."  The  price  was  a  dollar  a  bottle ;  and 
smoag  the  sixty  persons  in  our  car  he  succeeded  in 
fretting  no  less  than  nine  customers  by  dint  of  the 

Kt  impudent  and  vexatious  pertinacity  I  ever 
eld.  But  trade  of  cveiy  kind  is  so  congenial 
b  the  spirit  of  the  American  people,  that  no 
Ahplay  of  it  at  any  time,  and  under  any  circum- 
stances, seems  to  be  otTensive,  but  on  the  contrary 
I  be  admired  as   something  "  smart "   and  praise- 
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worthy.    Having  exhaaated  our  car,  and  my 

the  pedlar  disappeared  into  the  car  adjoining,  where 
he  no  doubt  carried  on  the  same  series  of  perform- 
ances. We  were  no  sooner  relieved  of  his  presence 
than  a  hook-hawker  made  his  appearance,  and  left  ft 
prospectus  with  every  traveller,  to  study  or  to  cast 
upon  the  floor,  and  after  a  sufficient '  interval  re- 
tumcd  for  orders.  But  t!ie  book  trade  did  not 
appear  to  be  very  prosperous,  and  he  gathered  up 
his  prospectuses  to  do  service  on  a  future  occa- 
sion. Then,  changing  his  literary  business  for  that 
of  a  dealer  In  maple-candy,  peppermint-drops,  cakes, 
and  apples,  he  allowed  us  no  cessation  from  impor- 
tunity, until  we  aiTived  at  the  city  of  Rochester, 
where  a  new  set  of  plagues  of  the  same  class  took 
possession  of  us,  and  accompanied  us  the  whole  way 
to  Niagara. 

At  Rochester — a.  city  of  nearly  50,000  inhalut- 
ants,  seated  upon  the  Gennossee  river,  whose  magni- 
ficent falls  give  it  an  amount  of  water-power  which 
any  city  in  the  world  might  envy — the  New  York 
Central  Railroad  crosses  the  stream  upon  a  bridge 
much  more  substantial  than  such  structures  usually 
are  in  the  United  States.  But  the  bridge  being. 
witliin  a  Inmdred  yards  above  the  Fall,  the 
by  rail  cannot  obtain  even  a  glimpse  of  the  cataract 
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iitiiej  pass.  On  a  subsequent  occasion  I  stopped  a 
M^  at  Rochester  to  view  the  Fall.  When  tliis 
fBt  of  the  world  was  a  wilderness  the  Gennessee 
ant  have  been  eminently  grand  and  beautiful, 
tren  oow^  when  there  is  not  a  tree  upon  the  banks^ 
isd  when  a  succession  of  flour^  paper,  and  other 
aills  has  moiiopolized  all  the  available  space  on  both 
inks,  and  filched  from  the  great  Fall  itself  a 
bmdred  little  streams^  that  discharge  their  power 
orer  the  wheels  of  as  many  mills  and  factories,  the 
nsh  of  the  mighty  river  is  a  noble  sight  Man  has 
disfignred  the  banks,  but  the  stream  itself  is  not  only 
too  munanageable  to  be  brought  into  subjection  to 
Ills  uses,  but  too  vast  in  its  loveliness  and  grandeur 
to  be  sensibly  impaired,  or  made  other  than  beautiful, 
whatever  he  may  do  to  it. 

It  had  been  dark  for  two  hours  before  we  reached 

Niagara  city —  sometimes  called  "  The  City  of  the 

Pills; "  and  when  the  train  stopped  I  distinctly  heard 

thednU,  heavy  roar  of  earth's  most  stupendous  cata- 

1^    All  the  great  hotels  were  closed  for  the  season. 

The  Cataract  House,  and  the  International,  on  the 

American    side,    and    the    Clifton  House,  on    the 

Canadian    shore,  were   alike    deserted    and  sealed 

igainst  the  visitor.     No  place  remained  available 

hr  a  nightly  lodging  but  a  third,  or,  I  might  say. 
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a  fiftb  rate  hotel,  considering  the  style  of  the  accom- 
modation  and   the   cookery;  and   thither   I   betook 
myself  and  engaged  a  bed.     I  !iad  no  sooner  made 
all  ray  arrangements  for  the  night  than  I  sallied  oi 
to  take  a  glimpse  at  the  moonlight  glory  of  Niagar 
I  had  some  difficulty  in  finding  my  way.     The  guidtt 
had  all  departed   weeks  previously,  and  there  w 
not  even  a  stray  inhabitant  in  the  wide,  muddy,  u 
finished  streets  of  Niagara  city.     A  few  pigs  st3 
prowled  about  in    the   miry   ways,    a    few    German 
Gaethame  were  still  open,  but  there  were  no  other 
somids  or  sights  of  life  in  all  the  melancholy  place. 
The  International  Hotel,  a  huge  block,  about  threA> 
times   as   large   as   the   Reform   Club— had   all   its' 
shutters  up ;  and  tiie  shops  and  stores  of  the  Indian 
dealers  in   furs,  mocassins,  and  stuffed  birds  wer». 
closed.     At  last,  in  my  perplexity,  I  was  constrained 
to  enter  a  German  beerhouse  to  ask  my  way  to  tti* 
Falls.     The   honest   German   to   whom  I   put  tho 
question  stared  at   me  with   genuine   astonlshmeati 
He  seemed  to  tliink  tliat  I  had  either  lost  my  senses^ 
or  that  1  had  never  possessed  anj'. 

"  Do  you  want  to  cross  to  the  otlier  side  ? "  Bo 
asked,  in  tolerably  good  English  ;  "  because,  if  yoi 
do,  it  is  lata  for  the  ferry,  and  I  advise  you  to  go  td 
the  Suspension-bridge." 
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"  How  far  is  it  ?  "  said  I, 
"  Two  luilefi,"  lie  replied. 
"  But  I  only  want  to  take  a  look  at  the  Falls,"  I 


•*  To-niglit  ?  " 

"  Yes  I  to-night— why  not  ?  " 

"To-night! — -But  why  not  wait  till  daylight? 
Bat  I  beg  your  pardon;  you  muat  suruly  be  au 
Englishman  ?  Nobody  else  would  be  absurd  enough 
la  want  to  see  the  Falb  at  such  a  time,  and  risk 
liis  neck  in  the  attempt.  The  ferryman  lives  on 
Uw  Canadian  side,  and  is  not  likely  to  come  across 
for  youi  even  if  you  can  make  him  hear,  which  is 
doubtfnL" 

I  bought  so,  too,  considering  the  noise  which 
I  Hiagwa  made,  and  which  I  could  hear  as  the  bass  to 
the  slirill  treble  of  the  German's  speech ;  but  he 
kindly  directed  rae  to  the  Ferry  House,  with  a  shrug 
I'f  pity,  and  the  parting  consolation  that,  if  I  failed 
to  get  across  that  night,  I  could  sec  the  Falls  in  tlie 
nutmiug,  which,  in  liis  opinion,  would  be  quite  soon 
enough  for  any  rational  being. 

The  Ferry  House  was  as  deserted  as  the  hotels. 
Ila  door  was  open,  but  the  interior  was  almost  pitch 
dark;  and  after  groping  about  for  some  minutes, 
reluctiint  to  return  without  a  sight  of  the  Falls,  I 
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discovered  that  tlie  Ferry  House  was  on  iho  top  of 
the  high  bank  (about  two  hundred  feet  above  tho 
level  of  the  stream),  and  that  passengers  were  ItA 
dowQ  by  ropes  ui  a  car  upon  a  sloping  rail.  Dread-* 
ing  to  tumble  doiiia  the  inchncj  and  meeting  with  m 
living  creature  to  appeal  to  for  aid  or  information,  ] 
made  my  way  hack  to  the  "  Clarendon," — the  cheap* 
est  and  most  uncomfortable  of  all  American  hotels' 
got  more  than  ankle-deep  in  mlro ;  met  several  pig» 
and  one  passengt-T ;  and,  for  that  evening,  left  the 
Falls  unvisited.  But  1  fell  asleep  with  their  mighty- 
music  ringing  in  my  ears,  and  next  monung  waj 
more  than  repaid  for  my  disappointments  by  the  sight 
of  Niagara  in  all  its  glory. 


I 


CHAPTER     VIII. 


No  deseriplion  that  I  iiad  read  of  Niagara — whether 

written  by  poet,  romance-writer,  geolo^at,  or  mere 

ti>arist   ojid   traveller — conveyed   to   my  mind   any 

adcqaate  idea  of  the  reality.    I  had  formed  a  Niagara 

ID  my  nund;  but  it  was  another  and  a  very  different 

Niagira  from  that  which  my  senses  disclosed  to  me 

— inunensely  iiigher,  moro  noisy  and  more  confused, 

«nd  lacking  the  majestic  regularity,  order,  and  calm 

tlioogh  stupendous  power  of  the  actual  torrent  wliich 

my  eyes  beheld.     I  was  prepared  to  be  astonished 

It  its  grandeur  and  magnificence ; — but  my  feelings 

in  gazing  upon  it,  day  after  day  and  evemiig  after 

L      excning,  wore  not  so  muth  tlioso  of  astonishment  as 

I      if  an  overpowering  sense  of  Law,  mingled  with  a 

I     delicious  pleasure,  that  filled  my  whole  being,  and 

I     nu^  my  brain  dizzy  with  delight     That  I  may  not 

I     W  acensed   of  an   attempt  at   fine  writing  in   my 

'letcription  of  this  wondrous  waterfall,  I  shall  exhaust 

^1  my  adjectives  at  once.     Having  poured  out  my 

ftmei  in  one  gush,  I  shall  relapse  into  the  soberest 
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description  I  can  command  of  whiit  I  saw,  and 
eiideuvour  to  present  an  u  nun  passioned  narrativa 
of  its  effects  upon  my  mind.  Any  eiitliusiastic 
traveller,  deeply  impressed  with  the  gi'ace,  the 
loveliness,  and  the  sublimity  of  such  a  scene,  will 
speedily  reach  the  limit  of  his  vocabulary.  To  liim- 
Belf — or,  better  still,  to  some  congenial  companion 
of  either  sex — he  can  but  repeat  the  old  and  well- 
worn  epithets  —  grand  —  beautiful  —  stupendous — 
awful — majestic — and  magnificenL  This  done,  he 
must — if  he  still  feel — resort  to  silence,  as  more 
demonstrative  than  speech.  There  are  no  nior« 
adjectives  which  he  can  use ;  but  he  feels  that  there- 
is  an  infinitude  of  miinvented  words  in  the  depths  of 
his  consciousness  which,  if  lie  could  but  di-ag  them 
into  being,  would  serve  to  explain  to  others  how 
keenly  the  spiritual  beauty  of  Nature  had  wrought 
itself  into  the  spiritual  nature  of  man,  and  Into  every 
sense  of  Ills  physical  and  material  existence.  But, 
as  these  words  cannot  be  uttered,  silence  is  the 
best  relief  and  the  only  alternative.  An  English 
lady  emphatically  declared  Niagara  to  bo  "  sweetly- 
pretty  I"  and  an  American  lady  declared  it  to  be' 
"  handsome  1"  Possibly  the  fair  speakers  exhausted- 
in  these  epithets  the  whole  wealth  of  their  admira-* 
tion;  and   yet,  faidty  ns  their  language  was,  they. 
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Buglit  have  as  thoroughly  enjoyed  tlie  beauty  of 
tlie  caturaet,  and  been  as  deeply  impressed  with 
iu  majesty,  as  travellers  wlio  macie  use  of  a 
more  appropriate  phraseology.  There  ai'c  minds 
wliich  feel  so  acutely  the  overpowering  loveli- 
ness of  nature,  and  the  imbecility  of  any  language 
to  express  their  sympathies  and  emotions,  even  the 
richest  that  ever  grew  and  germinated  into  logic 
or  ])oetry,  that  their  enforced  dumbness  becomes 
olttmately  so  painful  as  to  disturb  the  fine  balances 
of  Reason  and  put  the  Harp  of  Imagination  out 
of  tune.  The  well-known  lines  of  Byron  express 
tliit  instinctive  emolion,  when,  in  speaking  of  aBotlier 
&1I,  less  glorious  than  Niagara,  he  says — 


l^agara  has  this  fascination  about  it  in  a  very  high 
d^ree.  The  beautiful  boa-constrictor,  glaring  with 
its  bright  and  deadly  eyes  at  a  rabbit  or  a  bii-d,  has 
t  similar  [jowcr ;  and  the  poor  little  quadruped  or 
biped,  fascinated,  bewildered,  undone,  ajid  wrought 
isto  a  frenzy  by  the  overwhelming  glamour  of 
tbe  anakc,  rushes  deliriously  into  perdition.  Thus 
Niagara  bewilders  the  senses  of  tlic  too  passionate 
admirers  of  its  beauty.  Many  are  tbe  tragical  stories 
wliicli  are  recounted  of  the  fair  girls,  the  young 
▼OL.  I.  0 
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brides,  and  the  poetic  souh  who  have  tlirown  them- 
selves into  the  torrent  for  the  speechleas  loTe  they 
hore  it,  and  floated  into  death  on  its  terriSc  bat 
hcautlful  bosom. 

Before  shifting  my  quarters  from  the  desolato 
hostelry  of  the  Clarendon  at  the  City  of  the  Falls, 
and  rep^ing  to  the  excellent  accommodation  of  the 
Monteagle  House,  two  miles  distant,  near  tlie  Sus- 
pension-bridge,  I  sallied  out  at  dawn  of  day  to 
the  Ferry,  and  was  rowed  across  the  Niagara  River, 
about  half  a  mile  below  the  Falls.  From  this 
point,  amid  the  comparative  quiet  of  the  waters, 
the  first  glimpse  of  Niagara  conveyed  a  feeling  that, 
partook  of  disappointment  I  had  expected  the 
Falls  to  be  much  higher;  and  if  the  water  had 
poured  from  a  precipice  a  thousand  feet  above  me 
I  should  not,  perhaps,  have  considered  that  the 
guidebook-makers  and  the  tourists  had  led  me  to 
expect  too  much.  The  eye  was  unfamiliar  with 
the  distance  and  with  the  grandeur  of  the  surround- 
ing objects;  ajid,  as  the  result  of  my  esperience, 
I  advise  the  traveller  not  to  take  his  first  view  of 
Niagaia  in  this  manner.  The  majesty  la  too  far 
off  to  be  appreciated.  There  is  no  measurement 
within  reach  by  which  the  size  can  be  tested ;  and 
the  noblest  waterfall  in  the  world  suggests  a  weir, 
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ao  donbt  abovo  the  average  size  of  weirs,  but  a 
weir  nevertheless.  The  eye  too  often  makes  fools 
of  our  otlier  senses,  until  it  is  taught  to  know  its 
own  littleness  and  imperfection,  and  to  be  humble 
■ceordingly.  In  the  summer  soaaon  a  little  steom- 
loat,  appropriately  named  the  Maid  of  the  Mist,  runs 
ap  into  the  very  spray  of  the  Cataract.  From  ita 
di'ok  a  magnificent  spectacle  is  doubtless  to  be  ob- 
tained ;  but  at  the  time  of  my  visit  this  vessel  had 
kmg  ceased  its  excursions,  ajid  was  safely  moored 
for  the  winter  at  "  Biddlc  Stairs."  There  were  no 
toorists;  and  even  the  guides  had  taken  their  de- 
pMore.  No  lingering  remnant  of  that  troubleaomo 
ceaifiratetnity  lay  in  wait  for  a  stray  traveller  like 
myself,  to  tire  his  patience,  disencumber  him  of 
liii  lo«Mc  cash,  and  mar  the  whole  edcct  of  the 
•ceoery  by  his  parrot-like  repetilaon  of  the  old 
ttarf,  fi-om  which  all  soul,  froshnesa,  and  meaning 
lad  d^Mrt4}d.  Tims  I  liad  Niagara  all  to  myself. 
ItmB  tny  own  dominion  ;  and  I  ruled  over  it  un- 
■dfised,  untroubled,  and  imdirected.  I  discovered 
Ht  beauties  gradually  as  best  I  could,  and  made 
my  Way  from  place  to  place  with  as  much  of  the 
tree  spirit  of  discovery  and  adventure,  latent  and 
stirred  within  me,  as  moved  the  first  white  man 
>vlio  ever  gazed  upon  its  marvels.  And,  instead 
Q  s 
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of  narrating  how  iind  in  what  way  I  saw  thcnij 
let  me,  for  the  benefit  of  any  future  travellera  who 
may  read  these  lines,  explain  in  what  sequences 
of  grandeur  and  beauty  they  should  explore  the 
stupendous  scenery  of  the  River,  the  Islands,  and 
the  Falls,  so  as  to  reach  the  climax  where  the 
climax  should  be  nnturally  expected,  and  to  go  on, 
from  good  to  better,  and  from  better  to  beat,  in 
one  grand  and  harmonious  crescendo,  and  tbos 
extract  from  it  a  music  of  the  mind  sufficient  to 
make  even  the  sublimest  harmonies  of  Beethoven 
appear  tame  and  commonplace. 

Proceeding,  first,  to  the  narrow  and  a]iparently  frail 
bridge  which  connects  the  main  land  of  the  village, 
or  "City,"  formerly  called  Manchester,  with  Bath 
Island,  and  thence  with  Goat  Island — lovely  enough  to 
deserve  a  more  benutiful  name — the  mind  of  the  tra- 
veller will  be  impressed  with  a  spectacle  which  to  m^ 
nnprepared  for  it,  seemed  as  grand  as  Niagara  itself. 
Here  is  to  be  obtained  the  first  glimpse  of  the  Rapids, 
ere  the  whole  overflow  of  the  great  lakes,  Superior, 
Michigan,  Huron,  and  Erie,  covering  a  superficies 
of  no  less  than  150,000  square  miles — a  space  large 
enough  to  contain  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
with  room  to  spare — discharge  themselves  over  the 
precipice  into    the  lower  level  of  Lake  Ontario. 
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In    a    distance    of  three-quarters   of  a   mile   the 
luagara  River  gallops  down  an  incline  of  fiftj*one 
feet     Such  a  bubbling^  boiling,  frothing,  foaming, 
raging,  and  roaring  as  occur  in  that  magnificent 
panorama,  it  was  never  before  my  good  fortune  to 
8ee  or  hear.     Were  there  nothing  but  the  sight  of 
these  Rapids  to  repay  the  traveller  for  his  pains, 
it  would  be  worth  all  the  time  and  cost  of  the 
voyage  across  the  Atlantic.     It  was  like  looking 
up  a  mountain  of  fturious  water  to  stand  ujyon  the 
bridge  and  gaze  toward  the  torrent.      I  will  not 
call  it  angry,  though  that  is  the  epitliet  which  first 
suggests  itself.     Anger  is  something  sharp  and  short, 
bat  this  eternal  tliunder  is  the  voice  of  a  willing 
obedience  to  unalterable  Law.     There  is  no  caprice 
or  rage  about  it ; — ^nothing  but  the  triumphant  song 
of  gravitation,  that  law  of  laws,  which  maintains 
the  earth  in  perpetual  harmony  with  heaven.     On 
the  side  of  the  "  City  "  were  several  mills  for  flour, 
com,  and  paper,  which  had  borrowed  an  exterior 
thread  firom  the  mighty  web  of  waters  to  help  in 
performing  the  operations  of  human  industry.     But 
these  scarcely  marred  the  effect  of  the  scene,  and 
were  to  some  extent  useful  in  affording  a  contrast 
of  the  littleness  of  man  with  the  ineffable  great- 
ness of  Nature.     The  builders  of  the  bridge,  taking 
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advaatsge  of  tlie  haToc  made  by  the  waters 
days  gone  by  —  perliaps  five  hundred  tbousai 
years  ago — supported  it  partially  on  a  great  ro 
lifting  its  head  a  few  feet  above  tlie  foam;  an 
standing  at  this  point,  I  counted  tlie  islets  ea 
tered  on  either  side,  and  stretching  downwards 
the  very  brink  of  the  Fall.  Besides  Goat  Istan 
about  a  milo  in  circumference,  which  separat 
the  American  from  the  Canadian  Fall,  I  made  o 
nineteen  isles  and  islets;  some  no  larger  tlian 
dining-table,  otliers  twenty  or  a  hundred  times 
large,  and  several  of  them  supporting  but  a  sin^ 
tree,  and  others  two  or  tlu'oe  trees,  hlooming  a) 
flourishing,  amid  the  war  of  waters,  and  sugget 
ing  to  the  impractiscd  eye  a  fear  that  every  mome 
would  be  tlie  last  both  of  them  and  their  vegetatioi 
There  is  &  toll  of  twenty-five  cents  for  pass!) 
over  this  briilge  to  Goat  Island ;  but  the  toll  on 
paid  frees  the  traveller  for  a  yeai'.  It  is  calculat 
that  forty  thousand  persons  pass  annually,  yieldb 
a  handsome  revenue  to  Mr.  Porter,  the  propriet 
of  the  island.  The  father  or  grandfather  of  th 
gentleman,  a  surveyor,  is  said  to  have  procun 
Goat  Island  from  the  State  of  New  York  in  pi 
payment  of  liis  bill  for  surveying  the  Rapids  bx 
their  neighbourhood.     The  Indian  Emporium,  pu 
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porting  to  be  kept  by  the  descendants  of  the  famous 

"Black   Hawk,"  y<as  still  open  on  the  occasion  of 

my  visit ;  and  the  fans,  the  mocassins,  the  purses, 

utd   all    the    little    nicknacks   ^vhich    the    Indians 

Qiaua&cture  of  moose-skins,  heads,  and  birch-hark, 

were   spread  out  fur    sale.      Having   paid    tribute 

bere,  I  passed  on  to  the  wilderness.     Thougli  Goat 

id  is   laid   out   into   carriage   drives    and    by- 

is,  it  exists  otherwise  in  a  state  uf  nature.     The 

are    nnproned    forest-trees,    though    marked 

ionally  by  the  busj'  knives  of  the  ubiquitous 

meeea   and   Smiths,   who,  though  transplanted   to 

m  »il,  arc  as  deeply  imbued  with  the  traditional 

iling   of   their   British    ancestors  for  carving    or 

rawling   their   inillustrious    names   on   trees   and 

iblic   monuments  as   their   kindred  in   the   "Old 

mntry."    In  this  lovely  spot  the  undorgi'owth  of 

and  brushwood  is  wild   and  luxuriant  in  the 

:reme.     Tlie  beauty  and  variety  of  the  island  sur- 

is,  I  should  think,  that  of  any  island  in  tlio  world ; 

when  contemplating  the  turbulence  around, 

id  the  eUbrii  of  past  convulsions  which  strew  the 

n  of  the  river  above  and  below,  it  is  difficult  to 

■did  a  feeling  that  ere  long  Goat  Island  will  ho 

Itirely  swept  away,  or  scattered  into  fragments  at 

le  foot  of  the  Falls. 
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To  the  left,  down  a  little  bypath,  there  is  a  small 
cataract,  perhaps  about  ten  feet  in  width,  separated 
by  huge  boulder  stones  from  the  main  current, 
which,  if  it  existed  in  Great  Britani  or  in  any  other 
part  of  Europe,  would  attract  admirmg  crowds  from 
all  quarters  to  behold  it,  but  which  here  dwindles 
into  comparative  insignificance  amid  the  mightier 
marvels  that  surround  it.  Lodore  among  the  Eng- 
lish lakes,  and  Foyers  in  Inveniesa-shire,  beautiful 
and  even  sublime  as  they  may  be,  are  but  as  ribbons 
to  this.  And  this  itself  is  but  as  a  ribbon  compared 
with  Niagara. 

The  next  point  is  the  American  Fall,  roanng 
down  into  the  abyss,  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet 
below,  in  onti  immense  sheet  of  slaty-green  water. 
Beautiful  exceedingly  Vedi  ]^apoH  e  pot  moril 
say  the  Italians ;  but  to  see  this  Fall  is  to  reach 
a  higher  climax :  and — if  Death  be  agreeable — to 
have  a  greater  motive  for  confesshig  that  Life  has 
nothing  grander  to  show.  The  traveller  can  ap- 
proach to  the  very  brink  of  the  Fall,  and  if  he 
pleases  dabble  his  feet  in  it,  without  danger;  bat 
let  him  wade  two  or  three  feet  only,  and  he  is  gone- 
down  I  down!  like  a  speck,  hito  Death  and  Etemityl 
Looking  over  the  avalanche  of"  waters,  where  they 
roll  smoothly  and  irresistibly  as  Fate,  I  beheld   » 
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^BuDI'Ie  of  hawks  or  otlier  birds  of  prey  hovering 
^Vli]f-way  clown,  fisbiiig  for  the  dead  or  stupiJied  fish 
duu  are  hurled  through  the  boiling  spray.  Further 
down  the  Niagara  sti-eam — white  as  cream  at  the 
foot  of  the  prwipice,  but  half  a  mile  below  as  tran- 
quil apparently  as  if  nothing  had  happened — is  seen, 
at  a  distance  of  two  miles,  tlie  noble  Suspension- 
bridge.  Over  its  airy  and  seennngly  perilous  fabric 
pases  the  railway  that  connects  the  New  York 
Central  Railway,  by  the  Great  Western  Railway  of 
Canada,  with  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and 
the  "  Far  West" 

And  now  for  the  culminating  point — at  Prospect 

Tower,  fortj--five  feet  high,  and  built  on  the  very 

edge  of  Goat  Island  between  the  two  Falls,     From 

ifae  top  of  this  edifice,  amid  the  "  hell  of  waters,"  is 

to  be   obtained   the   most  magnificent  view  of  the 

witole   scenery  of  Niagara,  above   and   below,  and 

I     down  the  arrowy  deeps  of  the  ever-boiling  cauldron. 

I         The   Great  Canadian    or    Horseshoe   Fall   is   in 

L     reality  Niagara  itself.     The  American  Fall,  stupen- 

■  doos  as  it  is,  irmst  bo  considered  no  more   than  an 

I  cfishoot  from  the  main  cataract.     "  Oh,  that  Great 

t    Britain  and  the  United  States  would  go  to  war ! " 

said    an    cntlmsiastic     American ;    "  and    that  the 

United   States   might  gain   the  day  I      We   would 
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stipulate  for  tho  annexation  of  tlie  Great  Horset 
Fall  as  a  sine  qua  non  of  peace,  and  after  that 
would  be  friends  for  ever  1 "'  And  no  wonder  \ 
the  Americans  so  love  it,  for  tho  Horseshoe  Fal 
alike  the  greatest  marvel  and  the  principal  beautj 
the  New  World.  Here,  at  all  events,  man  and' 
works  are  impotent  to  mar  or  diminish  the  mag 
cence  of  nature.  No  wheels  of  mills  or  factories^ 
be  set  in  motion  by  a  cataract  like  this.  It  w6 
dash  uito  instant  ruin  the  proudest  pyramid, 
lace,  temple,  or  manufactorj'  that  imperial  man  « 
erected  since  the  world  began.  He  who  would  ut! 
such  a  flood  must  be  as  cautious  as  a  homceopad 
To  use  more  than  an  infinitesimal  portion  of 
exuberant  strength  would  be  to  court  and  to  n 
annihilation.  The  mass  of  water  pours  over 
rocks  in  one  lucent  and  unbroken  depth  of 
ivards  of  twenty  feet ;  for  although  no  magician 
no  plummet  has  ever  sounded  the  dread  profund 
even  within  a  mile  of  the  final  leap,  a  condem 
lake  steamer,  the  Detroit,  drawing  eighteen  fes 
water,  was  carried  over  tlie  Falls  as  lightly  i 
cork.  She  never  touched  the  rocks  with  her  ] 
until  she  was  precipitated,  still  shapely  and  beaati 
a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  below,  and  tlien  down,  4 
no  one  knows,  or  ever  will  know,  how  many  fathl 
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■Id  a  lower  deep,  scooped  out  by  the  incessant  action 
tf  the  Falls  in  the  very  bowels  of  the  earth,  to 
Mqppear,  a  few  minutes  afteri^ards,  a  chaotic  and 
iBOooneeted  mass   of  beams,    spars,  and   floating 

It  is  a  long  time  before  the  finite  senses  of  any 
kman  being  can  grasp  the  full  glory  of  this  spec* 
kda  I  cannot  say  that  I  ever  reached  a  satisfactory 
iBDiprehenaion  of  it  I  only  know  that  I  gazed 
Hrrawfnlly,  and  yet  glad,  and  that  I  understood 
ftoronghly  what  was  meant  by  the  ancient  phrase  of 
^qieD-bound;  "  that  I  knew  what  fascination,  witch- 
cnft,  and  glamour  were;  and  that  I  made  full 
iBowances  for  the  madness  of  any  poor,  weak,  excited 
hnnan  creature  who,  in  a  moment  of  impulse  or 
ibeozy,  had  thrown  him  or  herself  headlong  into 
ttat  too  beautiful  and  too  entrancing  abyss. 

When  the  first  sensations  of  mingled  awe  and 
delight  have  been  somewhat  dulled  by  familiarity 
^ith  the  monotonous  msgesty,  so  suggestive  of  infinite 
power,  and  so  like  an  emblem  of  eternity — ^though 
impossible  &r  man's  art  to  picture  it  under  such  a 
lymbol — the  eye  takes  pleasure  in  looking  into  the 
^ninutiae  of  the  flood.  The  deep  slaty-green  colour 
y£  the  river,  curdled  by  the  impetus  of  the  Fall  into 
lasses  of  exquisite  whiteness,  is  the  first  peculiarity 
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that  excites  attention.  Then  the  shapes  assumed  by 
tlie  nishing  waters — shapes  continually  varying  aa 
each  separate  pulsation  of  the  Rapids  above  produces 
a  new  embodiment  in  the  descentling  stream — charm 
tile  eye  with  fresh  wonder.  Sometimes  an  avalanche 
of  water,  striking  on  a  partially  hidden  shelf  or  rock 
half-way  down  the  precipice,  makes  a  globular  and 
mound-like  surge  of  spray ;  and,  immediately  after- 
wards, a  similar  downflow,  beating  on  the  very 
same  point,  is  thrown  upwards,  almost  to  the  level 
of  the  Upper  Niagara,  in  one  long,  white,  and 
perpendicular  column.  Gently,  yet  majestically,  il 
reaches  the  lower  level  by  its  own  independent  im- 
petus, without  being  beholden  to  the  gravity  of  the 
sympatlietic  stream  from  which  it  has  been  so  rudely 
dissevered.  And  then  the  rainbows !  No  pen  call 
do  justice  to  their  number  and  their  loveliness. 
No  simile  but  the  exquisite  one  of  Byron  at  the 
Italian  waterfall — which,  compared  with  Niagarai 
is  but  a  blade  of  grass  to  some  oaken  monarch  of 
the  woods — can  adequately  render  tlie  idea  of  any 
spectator  who  has  a  soul  fur  natural  beauty  as  he 
gazes  on  the  unparalleled  spectacle  of  such  an  Irii 
as  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  behold : — 

"LoTO  vratfliing  Madneai  with  unalteralile  mien  1" 
I        But  the  sensations  of  one  man  ai-e  not  the  sensfi* 
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I  of  another.  To  oiiCj  Niagara  breatlies  turtu- 
B  and  unrest ;  to  another  it  whiai>er3  peace  and 
To  one  it  speaks  of  Eternity ;  to  another 
rely  of  Time.  To  tho  geologist  it  opens  up  the 
la  of  millions  of  years ;  while  to  him  who  knovra 
Klung  of,  or  cares  nothing  for,  the  marvels  of  that 
ince  it  but  sings  in  the  wilderness  a  new  song  by 
juvenile  orator  only  six  thousand  years  old.  But 
t  me,  if  I  can  epitomise  my  feelings  in  four  words, 
l&ftgara  spoke  joy,  peace,  order,  and  eternity  t  To 
flier  minds — dull,  prosaic,  and  money-grubbing — 
Bigan  is  but  a  great  water-power  gone  to  waste, 
nd  not  to  be  compared,  in  grandeur  of  conception 
"  or  execution,  to  tlie  Suspension-bridge  that  crosses 
ilie  river  two  miles  below.  "  Niagara  is  a  hand- 
viioc  thing,"  said  a  guest  at  the  Monteagle  House 
J  his  neighbour;  "but  what  is  it  to  the  bridge? 
The  bridge !  why,  I  hold  that  to  be  the  finest  thing 
1  all  God's  universe ! "  It  was  no  engineer  who 
ike  thus,  but  a  niau  from  a  dry-goods  store  in 
K'Oiicago,  and  doubtless  a  very  wortliy  man  too : 
tlioDgh,  if  I  could  have  had  my  will  of  him,  he 
never  should  have  had  a  vote  for  Congress,  for  the 
election  of  President,  or  even  for  the  nomination  of 
mayor  or  sheriff  of  Chicago.  I  would  have  inflicted 
iMimRisr}'  justice  upon  him,  and  in  the  very  scene 
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and  moment  of  his  offence  doprired  him  for  ever  oE 
all  the  rights  of  citizenship. 

It  was  in  travoraing  the  ferry  from  time  to  time, 
and  entering  into  conversation  with  the  ferryman 
and  the  chance  passengers  in  his  boat,  that  I  learned 
the  minute  and,  to  mc,  interesting  particulars  of  what 
may  be  called  the  private  history  and  romance  of  the 
Falls,  Many  were  the  sad  stories  told  of  wobegone 
and  desperate  creatures  who  had  chosen  the  terrific 
platform  of  the  Horseshoe  Fall,  or  of  the  Tower  at 
Goat  Island,  as  the  scenes  of  their  violent  exit  from 
a  world  which  they  fancied  had  used  them  ungrate- 
fully', of  young  brides  who  had  come  thither  to 
rush  out  of  an  existence  where  they  had  staked  all 
on  the  chance  of  domestic  happiness  and  gained 
nothing  hut  broken  hearts ;  of  young  and  of  old 
men  (but  never  of  old  women),  sick  of  the  world, 
and  of  all  its  pleasures  and  sorrows,  who  had  here 
taken  the  fearful  leap  from  Time  into  Eternity.  And 
how  is  it,  O  learned  doctors  of  lunacy  and  mania, 
that  old  men  commit  suicide  so  frequently,  and  old 
women  BO  seldom  ?  Many,  too,  were  the  stories  told 
of  Indians  and  others  who,  sailing  peaceably  and 
incautiously  in  their  canoes  or  boats  from  Erie  to 
Chippawa,  had  been  sucked  into  the  Irresistibla 
cttrrent  and  precipitated   in   the  sight   of  agonleed 
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spectators  into  the  abyss  below.  The  feriyman  did 
i»t  personally  remember  the  catastrophe  of  the 
CiiroUne  steamer  cut  adrift  by  the  gallant  Colonel 
(now  Sir  Allan)  M'Nab  in  the  Canadian  rebellion, 
and  sent  blazing  over  the  Falls ;  but  the  incident  will 
long  be  told  in  Canadian  story  and  the  annals  of 
bonier  warfare.  The  ferr^inan  stated,  as  the  result 
of  hu  experience  and  that  of  all  his  predecessors, 
thrt  the  dead  bodies  washed  ashore  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Ferry  House  were  always  found  in  a  state  of 
imdity,  and  that  he  never  heard  of  an  instance  in 
which  A  corpse  had  beeu  recovered  with  the  slightest 
dtred  or  Testige  of  a  garment  adhering  to  it.  One 
tngedy  was  fresh  in  his  recollection — that  of  a 
young  man  who,  about  five  months  before  the  period 
of  my  visit,  bad  called  for  and  drunk  oil'  at  a  draught 
a  bottle  of  champagne  at  the  Clifton  Hotel,  then 
engaged  and  paid  for  a  carriage  to  drive  him  to  the 
Table  Rock,  and,  in  sight  of  the  driver  and  of  other 
people  who  never  suspected  his  Inteut,  had  proceeded 
fron  tLe  carriage  to  the  edge  of  the  Great  Fall, 
MoQy  walked  into  deep  water,  and  been  washed  over 
the  pr«ci[uce  before  even  a  voice  could  be  raised  to 
axprees  tbe  horror  of  the  bystanders.  His  body  was 
not  found  until  several  days  afterwards,  pei-fectly 
node — Niagara  having,  according  to  its  wont,  stripped. 
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him  of  all  his  valuables  as  well  as  of  his  life,  and 
cast  blni  upon  mother  earth  as  naked  as  he  was  at 
the  moment  he  came  into  it.  Many  also,  according 
to  the  ferryman,  were  the  \yaif3  and  strays  that  fell 
to  Ids  share  in  his  lonely  vocation — large  fish,  drawn 
into  the  current  and  precipitated  over  the  Falls, 
quite  dead :  aquatic  fowl,  skimming  too  near  the 
surface  of  the  Rapids  in  search  of  ])rey,  and  caughb 
by  the  descending  waters ;  and  logs  of  timber  and 
fragments  of  canoes  and  other  small  craft,  which 
he  collected  on  the  shore  to  make  his  Christmas  fir^ 
and  help  to  keep  a  merry  blaze  in  the  long  and 
severe  winters  of  the  climate,  Niagara,  accordinff. 
to  the  testimony  of  all  who  dwell  near  it,  is  never 
more  beautiful  tlian  in  the  cold  midwinter,  when  na 
tourists  visit  it,  and  when  the  sides  of  the  chasm  are 
corrugated  and  adorned  with  pillars  and  stalactites  of 
silvery  frost ;  and  when  huge  blocks  of  ice  from 
Lake  Erie,  weighing  liundreds  of  tons,  are  hurled 
down  the  Rapids  and  over  tlie  Falls,  as  if  they  were 
of  no  gi-eater  specific  gravity  than  feathers  or  human 
bodies,  to  reappear  half  a  mile  lower  down  the 
river,  shivered  into  millions  of  fragments.  It  is  a 
tradition  of  Niagara  that,  in  1822  or  1823,  such  a 
tiiick  wall  of  ice  was  formed  above  Goat  Island 
that  no  water  flowed  past  for  several  hours,  and  that 
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mthe  interval  the  precipice  at  the  Horseshoe  Fall 
was  perfectly  bare  and  dry.  A  picture  of  the  scene^ 
painted  at  the  time,  is  still  in  existence.  What  a 
pity  that  no  geologist  or  poet  was  present,  and  that 
we  hare  not  his  report  upon  the  appearance  of  the 
rocks  over  which  tumbles  the  eternal  Cataract,  that 
never,  perhaps,  at  any  previous  period  unveiled  its 
ffinty  bosom  to  the  gaze  of  the  petty  pigmies  who 
wander  on  its  shores,  and  call  themselves  the  lords  of 
the  creation. 

But  a  small  portion  of  the  once  widely-projecting 
TaUe  Rock  is  now  in  existence,  the  remainder 
bavii^  suddenly  given  way  four  or  five  years  ago. 
It  seems  to  have  been  loosened  in  some  of  its  internal 
ofeviees  by  the  action  of  the  frost.  A  horse  and 
gig  had  been  standing  on  the  projection  less  than 
a  minute  before  the  rock  gave  way,  and  the  action 
of  their  removal  was  perhaps  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  catastrophe.  But  'su£Scient  of  the  rock  still 
remaiDS  to  afford  a  footing  whence  a  fine  view  of 
the  whole  Panorama  of  the  Falls  is  attainable. 

In  consequence  of  the  absence  of  guides,  and 
indeed  of  every  person  firom  whom  I  could  obtain 
infimnation,  I  did  not  penetrate,  as  I  might  have 
done,  behind  Uie  Horseshoe  Fall.  The  mighty 
Cascade,  in  pouring  over  the  precipice  its  ninety 
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millims  of  gaUtnia  of  wa(er  i>er  hour,  corves  o' 
wards,  and  leaves  behind  it  a  chamber  which  daring 
ti'avellers,  determined  to  see  everytiiing,  make  it  ^ 
point  to  visit.  The  feat  is  both  painful  and  danger- 
ous, and  was  not  to  be  thought  of  by  a  solitary  way- 
farer like  mjs^f.  "It  may  be  supposed,"  says  a 
well-known  Americiin  writer  who  achieved  it,  "  that 
every  person  who  has  been  dragged  through  the 
column  of  water  which  obsbTicts  the  eiitrauce  to 
the  cavern  behind  tlie  Cataract  has  a  pretty  correct 
idea  of  the  pains  of  drowning.  It  is  difficult  enough 
to  breathe,  but  with  a  little  self-control  and  manage- 
ment the  nostrils  may  be  guarded  from  the  watery 
particles  in  the  atmosphere,  and  then  an  impressioa 
is  made  upon  the  mind  by  the  extraordinary  pavilioD 
above  and  around,  which  never  loses  its  vividness. 
The  natural  bejid  of  the  Cataract,  and  the  backward 
shelve  of  the  precipice,  form  an  immense  area  like 
the  interior  of  a  tent,  hut  so  pervaded  by  discharges 
of  mist  and  spray  that  it  is  impossible  to  see  far 
inward.  Outward  the  light  straggles  brokenly 
through  tlie  crystal  wall  of  die  Cataract,  and,  when 
the  sun  shines  directly  on  ita  lace,  it  ia  a  scene 
of  imimaginable  glory.  The  footing  is  ratiier  ud- 
steadfast — a  small  shelf,  composed  of  loose  and  slip- 
jery  stones,  and  the  abyss  boiling  below ;  like 
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it  is  difficult  to  find  a  comparison.  On  the  whole, 
the  undertaking  is  rather  pleasanter  to  remember 
Aan  to  achieve." 

For  many  days  I  lingered  in  the  purlieus  of 
Niagara.  I  often  walked  from  the  Suspension- 
bridge  along  the  Canadian  shore,  getting  at  every 
tarn  a  new  glimpse  of  loveliness ;  and  on  other 
oocasioiiB  have  sat  for  hours  on  Prospect  Tower^ 
with  BO  companions  but  a  favourite  book,  and  the 
eternal  music  of  the  Falla.  In  stoitn,  in  shine,  in 
mocsilight,  and  in  mist — ^in  all  weathers  and  at  all 
hooTB — I  have  feasted  on  the  beauty  and  tranquillity 
of  the  Bcene— for,  as  soon  as  the  ear  becomes  accus- 
tomed to  the  roar  of  the  waters,  they  descend  with 
a  lulling  and  soothing  sound.  And  when  I  was 
compelled  to  take  my  farewell  look,  and  travel  to 
new  regianSy  I  repeated  to  myself,  neither  for  the 
first  nor  the  last  time,  ^^I  have  lived,  and  loved» 
and  seen  Niagara." 
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CHAPTER    IX. 


NEWPORT    ASD    RHODE    ISLAND. 


2S,  18$7.' 

The  GfOvenKNTs  <^  the  serenl  States  of  the  1 

« 

have  some,  bat  not  much,  patronage.  That 
salaries  are  £ur  from  omsiderable  may  be 
from  the  fret  that  <me  estimable  gentleman  of 
acquaintance,  who  roles  over  a  territorj  as 
and  mach  more  fertile,  than  England,  enjoys  W^ 
not  very  mnnificent  allowance  of  1500  dcJlais,  M 
about  3001.  per  annum,  to  support  his  dignit^ 
But  they  have  the  power  of  life  and  death,  or 
rather,  the  privilege  to  commute  the  punishment  oC 
•death  into  imprisonment  for  life,  or  for  a  term  oE 
years;  and  they  have  the  quasi  imperial  or  royil. 
right  to  open  the  session  of  the  L^islature  by  speeds 
or  address,  and  in  some  States,  but  not  in  all,  to 
bring  the  session  to  a  premature  close.  In  the  early 
times  of  the  Republic,  the  Governors  of  the  States 
thought  it  necessary  to  surround  themselves  with 
more  splendour  and  ceremoniaL  John  Hancock,  the 
first  Governor  of  Massachusetts  after  the  Revda- 
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rode  ttbont  Boston  in  a  gilt  coach  with  four 
A  loyalist  paper,  published  in  New  York  a 

prior  to  the  recognition  of  American  indepen- 

!,  stated  of  Hancock  that  he  appeared  in  public 
"with  all  the  pageantry  of  an  oriental  prince;  and 
dios  he  rode  in  an  elegant  carriage,  attended  by 
rfor  serrants,  dressed  in  superb  liverios,  mounted 
T  fine  liorsea  richly  caparisoned,  and  escorted  by 
-lAy  horsemen  with  drawn  sabres — the  one  half 
of  whom  preceded  and  the  other  half  followed 
his  carriage."  But  tilings  have  greatly  changed 
ance  tliat  day.  The  present  Governor  of  Massachu- 
wttB,  a  very  eloquent  and  able  man,  formerly  a 
working  blacksmith,  who  was  lately  Speaker  of  tlie 
House  of  Representatives,  and  is  now  an  aspirant 
Sat  the  Presidency,  walks  to  the  State   House  when 

has  to  deliver  a  message  to  the  Le^slature, 
boards  at  the  public  hotel,  having  no  house 
rf  his  own  in  the  capital  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
which  he  is  the  chief  magistrate.  The  same  simpli- 
city prevails  elsewhere.  Among  tlie  few  privileges 
Dot  already  mentioned,  which  the  Govemoi-s  still 
wijoT  in  New  England  and  New  York,  and  perhaps 
hrtber  aoutli,  is  that  of  appointing,  by  their  sole 
anthorily,  a  day  of  general  thanksgiving  or  of 
hnmilintion.     Thanksgiving-day  is  generally  fixed  in 
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November ;  and  correspoiids  in  its  festive  cbarfu 
to  the  celebration  of  ChriatmaB  in  England,  ^ 
people  sbut  ap  thcu-  stores  and  places  of  basinc 
go  to  dmrcb,  chapel,  or  conventicle,  in  the  foren 
or  afternoon,  or  both ;  and  devote  the  remaindec 
the  day  to  such  social  ^easnrc  and  jolhty  as 
cnstom  of  the  place  may  sanction.  The  dinner, 
which  thepiice  de  rigueftr  is  roast  turkey,  is  the  gt 
event  of  the  day.  As  roast  beef  and  plnmpadd 
are  npon  Christmaa-day  in  Old  England,  so  is  tuH 
upon  Thanksgiving-day  among  the  descendants 
the  Pnritans  in  New  Englaiid,  Yesterday  \ 
Thanksgiving-day  at  Newport,  in  the  little 
prosperous  Commonwealth  of  Rhode  Island — > 
smallest  State  in  the  Union ;  but  not  the  leaet  pre 
or  wealthy.  To  borrow  a  description  from 
old  popnlar  ballad,  "American  Taxation,"  writ 
by  a  New  England  patriot  in  17G5  : — 

"  It  i»  a  wealthy  people 

Who  sojourn  in  tUis  londi  , 

Their  charches  al!  with  Blceples  ' 

Most  dcJimtelT'  stand : 
Their  hguacK  like  the  gill}' 

Are  painted  white  and  gay  ;  ' 

They  flonriA  like  Ihc  lily  , 

In  North  Americay. 

"  On  lUTkeys,  fowln,  and  fishei, 
Mott  frequently  they  dine  j 
With  w«1l  replenished  dishea  i 

Their  tables  always  ohinc. 
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They  cfowB  tlieir  ftuU  with  haUtr, 

Tbey  est,  and  riie  to  pray  ; 
la  tain  their  hidiei  flatter, 

In  North  America^.'* 

Bnnness  and  not  pleasure  brought  me  to  Rhode 
Islind;    and  to  the  {ashionahle,  bdt  at  this  season 
deserted  watering-place  of  Newport     This  elegant 
bde  town,  or  *'  city,"  is  of  easy  access  from  New 
Tork  or  Boston,  and  during  the  summer  mondis 
is  crowded   with  visitors   from   all   parts    of  the 
Union;  and  where, — strange  anomaly  in  a  country 
sal  to  be  so  strict  and  pmdish, — the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  bathe  together,  **the  ladies,"  according 
to  the  unimpeachable  authority  of  Belle   Brittan, 
•'swimming  about  in  white  trousers  and  red  frocks — 
I  costume  gayer  than  the    chorus  of   an  Italian 
opera,'  and  the   gentlemen,  according  to   another 
anthority,  in  a  costume  almost  as  decent,  though  by 
^  means  so  picturesque.     But  the  pleasure  hotels 
^ere  all  shut  up,  and  no  place  open  but  the  excellent 
Aquidneck  House,  sufficiently  large  to  accommodate 
^,  and  fifty  times  more  than  all,  the  travellers  who 
at  that  season  were  likely  to  come  to  Newport  on 
t^^iness.     Newport  consists  principally  of  one  long 
street  on  the  shore  of  Narragansett  Bay,  and  has 
^  air  of  greater  anti(jnity  than  is  common  among 
^ie  towns  of  New  England.     It  is  a  clean,  white. 
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qntunt,  and  agreeable  place ;  bat  daring  the  bathing 
season,  all  its  life  and  bustle  are  transferred  to  th^ 
other  aido  of  the  niurow  island  on  which  tlie  towi 
is  built,  and  to  the  western  shores  of  the  Bay,  knowil 
as  tlie  first,  second,  and  tliii'd  beaches. 

Newport  is  a  place  of  historical  note,  liaving  been 
held  by  the  British  forces  during  the  Revolutioni 
and  almost  destroyed  by  thcni,  before  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States  was  officially  recog- 
nised. They  are  said  to  have  burnt  480  houses,  t« 
have  battered  down  the  lighthouse,  broken  up  the 
whanes,  used  the  churches  for  riding  schools,  and 
cut  down  all  tlie  fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  before 
taking  their  departure ;  and  by  these,  and  the  othez 
more  legitimate  consequences  of  the  warlike  occu- 
pation of  the  place,  to  have  reduced  the  popuhi- 
tion  from  12,000  to  4,000.  But  if  these  barbarities' 
were  really  committed,  there  seem  to  remain  no 
traces  of  animosity  on  tlie  port  of  the  present 
generation  ;  and  to  be  an  Englishman  is  a  passport 
to  the  kind  offices  of  the  principiil  inhabitants.  An 
attempt  to  release  Newport  from  British  occupation 
was  made  iu  1778,  under  the  combined  forces  of 
Count  L'Estaing,  tlie  French  admiral,  and  General 
Stdlivan,  the  United  States  commander,  in  which 
expedition    Governor    Hancock,   of   Massachusetts, 
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md  General  La&yette  commanded  divisions.  The 
attempt  was  nnsaecessfnl ;  and  was  commemorated 
m  a  loyalist  ballad  of  the  day,  to  the  air  of  '^  Yankee 
Doodle:''— 

"  *  Begar ! '  said  Monf ieor,  <  one  grand  coup 
Yon  bientot  ihaU  behold,  sir:' 
This  was  believed  as  gospel  true, 
And  Jonathan  felt  bold,  sir. 

*'  So  Yankee  Doodle  did  forget 

The  soand  of  British  drum,  sir, — 
How  oft  it  made  him  qoake  and  sweat, 
In  spite  of  Yankee  mm,  sir. 

**  He  took  his  wallet  on  his  back, 
His  rifle  on  his  shoulder. 
And  Towed  Rhode  Island  to  attack. 
Before  he  was  much  older." 

There  is  an  old  building  at  Newport  which  stands 
in  the  public  square  in  the  upper  town,  of  which 
the  origin  and  the  objects  have  excited  considerable 
controversy.  By  some  it  is  alleged  to  have  been 
erected  by  the  Norsemen  in  their  pre-Columbite 
discovery  of  America,  and  by  others  it  is  alleged 
to  be  merely  an  old  stone  mill.  But  as  architectural 
antiquities  in  any  part  of  the  American  Continent 
north  of  Mexico  are  utterly  unknown,  or  non- 
existing,  it  may  be  supposed  that  strenuous  battle  is 
done  on  behalf  of  the  theory  that  this  building  is 
the  remnant  of  a  Norse  tower ;   and  that  the  sup- 
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porters  of  the  mill  theory  and  of  its  modem  erectioM 
receive  but  small  toleration  at  the  hands  of  tlM 
people  of  Newport,  Professor  Rafii,  nnder  daM 
of  1839,  afBrnis  that  the  Luilding  \va5  erected  at  B 
pei-iod  decidedly  not  later  than  tlie  12th  century, 
as  there  Is  no  mistaking  the  style,  which  is  that  <4 
the  round-arch  style  i  the  same  which  iji  England  it 
denominated  Saxon,  and  sometimes  Norman,  archi- 
tecture. It  is  upon  a  legend  brought  into  coiw 
section  with  this  rmii  that  Longfellow  has  fonnda 
his  poem  of  the  "  Skeleton  in  Armour."  J 

Among  the  pleasantcr  raemoriea  that  attach  tf 
Ncwjiort  is  one  which  affirms  that  in  a  cottage  neat 
the  second  beacli,  beyond  a  place  called  Purgatorj^ 
Bishop  Berkeley  wrote  several  of  the  works  whidl 
have  handed  his  name  down  to  j>osterity.  I 

Though  I  had  no  opportunity  to  visit  Frovideno^ 
the  capital,  or  any  of  the  other  cities  of  RboA 
Island,  that  small  republic  has  so  interesting  a  bi» 
tory,  both  past  and  present,  as  to  demand  not  only  a  n^ 
cord  from  the  pen,  but  the  ayrapathotic  appreciatiof 
of  every  passing  stranger  who  has  anytliing  to  aa] 
about  the  "  cosaa  Amerieana^"  It  is  diatingni^s^ 
in  the  first  place,  as  tbc  smallest  of  tlie  thirty-tw* 
States  of  the  Union,  being  only  about  forty-sevM 
miles  Icaig  by  thirty-seven  broad.     Though  for  tU 
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most  part  continental^  it  derives  its  name  from  the 
little  island  in  Narragansett  Baj  on  which  New- 
port is  built,  and  contains  a  p(^nlatioB  of  less  than 
150,000  aools.  Its^seccmd  and  more  admiraUe  claim 
to  distinction  arises  from  the  fact  that  while  its 
people  govern  themselves  at  somewhat  less  than  one 
dollar  per  head  per  annmn,  they  pay  nearly  twice 
as  much  for  public  education  as  for  all  the  other  ex- 
penses ci  the  State.  The  Grovemor's  salary  is  1^000 
dollars  (2002.)  per  annum;  the  civil,  military,  and 
miscellaneoos  expenses  are  50,000  dollars  (I0,000Z.); 
while  the  direct  grant  from  the  State  for  educational 
purposes  is  35,000  dollars  (7,000Z.),  and  the  local 
expenses  for  the  same  object  are  50,000  dollars 
(10,0002.)  more — or,  in  all,  85,000  dollars.  Where 
is  the  other  state,  great  or  small,  upon  the  globe, 
that  can  glorify  itself  by  such  a  fact  as  this  ?  And 
in  the  last  place,  Rhode  Island  may  lay  greater 
daim  to  being  the  cradle  of  religous  liberty,  than 
any  republic,  kingdom,  or  empire  in  the  world. 

The  early  Puritans  and  Pilgrim  Fathers^  who  shook 
the  dust  of  England  from  the  soles  of  their  feet, 
and  sailed  across  the  Atlantic  to  find  a  spot  where 
they  Blight  worship  God  in  their  own  way,  without 
molestation  from  the  strong  arm  of  secular  authority, 
did  not  always  mete  out  to  others  the  measure 
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wliich    they  insisted    upon   for   themselves.      The 
Poritan  settlers  in  Massachusetts  became  as  into- 
lerant of  others,  when  settled  in  their  new  homes, 
as  the  religious  oppressors  in  England  from  whose 
oppression    they   had    escaped;    and    decreed    the 
penalties  of  fine,   imprisonment,    and  even  death, 
against  all  who  would  not  conform  to  the  obser- 
vances and  the  doctrine  of  that  sectarianism  which 
they  arrogantly  considered  as  containing  the  whole 
and  only  truth  of   God.      Among  other   staunch 
and    uncompromising  men  to   whom   this   Puritan 
intolerance  was  intolerable,  was  Roger  Williams — 
who  boldly  proclaimed  in    Massachusetts,   to    the 
scandal  and  alarm  of  the  magistracy,  that  conscience 
was  free,  and  that  in  a  Christian  and  a  fr^e  state 
no  man  ought  to  be  troubled  or  called  to  account 
for  his  religious  opinions  whatever  they  might  be. 
This  was  too  bold  for  Massachusetts,  and  too  wicked, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  ruling  classes,  to  be  endured. 
Williams  was  warned  of  the  danger  of  persisting 
in   preaching   such    doctrines,   but  he  would   not 
flinch  from  his  principles ;    and,  ultimately,  after  a 
series  of  sufferings  in  the  wilderness,  the  history  of 
which  has  lately  been  given  to  the  world,  he  fled 
from   the    inhospitable   soil   in   a  canoe,  with'  five 
companions,  to  seek  amid  the  kinder  savages  a  few 
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s  of  land  to  cultivate,  and  a  coraer  of  the  earth 
I  lie  might  pray  to  God  in  his  own  fashion, 
;  and   rowing  on  tliis  forlorn  expedition,  lie 
rircd  afWr  many  days  at  a  little  arm  of  tlie  sea, 
telling  inwards  from   the  Bay  of  Narragaiisett. 
c  he  saw  an  Indian  standing  upon  a  rock,  who 
ide  friendly  gestures,  and  called  to  hiin  in  English 
What  cheer?"     The  words  seemed  of  good  omen; 
jer  Williams  landed ;  was  kindly  received  by  the 
;  fixed  his  abode  on  the  adjoining  land ;   re- 
ived a  large  grant  of  territory,  and  gave  it  the 
me  of  Providence.      Close  to  the  spot  where  he 
t  is  the  site  of  tlie  city  of  the  same  nauie,  and 
[  of  Rhode   Island.      In   t!ic  course  of  time, 
•  men  and  women  flying  from  peraecution,  and 
;  invited  by  Williams  to  join  him  in  wliat  ho 
lUed  bis  "place  of  shelter  for   persons  distressed 
r  conscience,"  gathered  about  him  in  considerable 
tnbers.    To  the  most  able  and  enterprising  of  these 
illiama  freely  gave  portions  of  the  land  which  lie 
d  received  from  the  Indians,  and  the  colony  in- 
1  and  prospered.     Tlie  words,  "  What  cheer?  " 
ere  udoptud  as  tlie  motto  of  the  State  thus  singularly 
nncd;  and  in  1644   Williams  proceeded   to  Eng- 
ad,  and  procured  a  cliarter  from  King  Charles  I., 
msUtating  his  settlements  into  a  colony  under  tlie 
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style  and  title  of  tho  "  Plautations  of  Providence 
and  Rhode  Island,"  This  charter  requiring  amend- 
ment and  extension,  Williams,  then  a.  venerable 
old  man,  jiaid  a  second  visit  to  England  in  1663, 
and  obtained  a  new  Charter  from  Charles  II.  By 
this  chartL'r,  tlio  citizens  were  empowered  to  elect 
their  own  Governor — a  greater  degree  of  liberty 
than  was  accorded  in  those  days  to  Massachnsetts 
and  other  States,  whose  Governors  were  appointed  by 
the  Crown.  Thanks  to  such  men  as  Roger  Williams, 
and  to  such  also  as  William  Penn  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  Lord  EaUimoro  in  Maryhiud — though  the  last 
two  did  not  Bufl'er  in  the  canse  as  Wiliiams  did- 
absolute  religious  toleration  lias  become  the  law  of 
the  whole  American  Union ;  and  Puritanism,  while 
retaining  its  other  features,  lias  ceased  to  persecntOi 
It  is  said  that  no  stone  or  memorial  marks  the  spot 
where  tliis  patriai-ch  of  liberty  is  buried.  Memo- 
rials and  monuments  of  Wasiiington  are  to  be  found 
everywhere;  but  surely  Rhode  Island,  and  tho 
friends  of  religious  freedom  in  America,  owe  it  to 
themselves  to  do  honour  to  the  dust  of  one  quits 
as  worthy  of  honour,  in  Ms  own  way,  as  Wash-'' 
ington  himseiE 

ii 
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PHILADELPHIA. 


PkUaddphia,  Dec.  19,  1857. 

BsTUXKiKG  from  the  beautiful  Niagara  to  Boston, 
and  frcxm  Boston  to  Kew  York,  I  thence  proceeded 
to  Philadelphia,  the  capital  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
"Keystone  State.''  Pennsylvania  derives  this  title 
as  being  the  "  keystone  "  of  American  liberty,  and 
the  scene  of  the  ever-memorable  Declaration  of 
Independence.  The  point  of  departure  from  New 
Tork  is  at  Jersey  city,  over  the  Hudson  or  North 
River  Ferry,  and  the  point  of  arrival  is  at  Camden, 
on  the  Siver  Delaware,  exactly  opposite  to  the 
city  of  the  Quakers,  to  which  the  passengers  are 
CQDYeyed  by  one  of  the  monster  steam  ferry-boats 
coBunon  in  all  the  rivers  of  the  Union.  The  road 
the  whole  way  throu^  the  flat  alluvial 
of  New  Jersey — a  State  which  the  New 
Yorkers  declare  to  stand  in  the  same  anomalous 
idation  to  the  Union  as  that  occapied  by  the  towa 
of  Berwick-i^poii-Tweed  to  the  kingdoms  of  Great 
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Britain   and  Ireland.     But  New  Jersey  can  aCFoi 
to  despise  the  joke — if  joke  it  be ;   for,  Utougli  oi 
of  the  smallest,  it  is  one  of  the  most  prosperous  states 
of  tlie  Republic. 

Pliiladelpliia,  eighty-seven  mites  by  rail  from  New 
York,  is  the  second  city  of  the  Union,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  about  500,C00  souls.  It  stands  upon  ■ 
level  with  the  waters  of  the  Delaware,  and  does 
not  possess  within  its  whole  boundaries  a  natural 
eminence  one-third  of  the  height  of  Ludgate-hill« 
It  contains  a  large  number  of  churches  and  chapels] 
but  none  of  them  is  distinguished  for  architectural^ 
beauty  of  dome,  tower,  or  spire.  The  whole/ 
place  is  formal,  precise,  and  unattractive,  leaving 
no  impression  upon  the  mind  of  the  traveller, 
but  that  of  a  weary  sameness  and  provoking 
tangulai'ity.  Except  in  ChesUiut-street  (the  centre 
of  business)  and  Walnut-street  ( tlie  fashionablei 
quarter),  all  tiie  streets  of  the  city  are  built  on 
the  same  model.  The  same  third-rate  houses — of. 
the  kind  which  the  Englishman  sees  in  Birming*' 
ham  and  JIanchester — seem  to  rise  on  every  aide^ 
all  of  one  colour,  and  of  one  shape ;  all  with  greent 
Venetian  blinds  on  the  upper,  and  with  white  blinds 
on  the  lower,  stories ;  —  all  equally  prim,  dull, 
and  respectable.     The  foot-pavementa  are  of  the 
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same  colour  as  the  houses,  neither  drab  nor  red, 
but  a  mixture  of  both^  suggestive  of  the  story  of 
dw  En^ish  Quaker  of  the  old  school^  to  whom, 
as  he  sat  behind  his  desk  at  his  warehouse  in 
Manchester,  was  delivered  a  packet,  with  a  bill 
requesting  payment  The  old  Quaker  opened  the 
packet,  and  found  a  red  hunting-coat 

^  What  is    this  ?"    he    said    to    the    messenger. 
'^  There  is  a  mistake  here,  friend." 

**No,*  said  the  messenger;   "'tis  a  coat  for  Mr. 
Thomas." 

'<  Thomas,''  said  the  fiither  to  the  young  Quaker, 
who  had  become  smitten  with  an  unquakerly  passion 
fer  hunting,  "  is  this  for  thee  ?" 
**  Tea,  fether,"  replied  the  son. 
**  And  what  is  it  ?"  rejoined  the  sire. 
**  A  coat,"  replied  the  son. 
*«  Yea,  Thomas ;  but  what  colour  is  it?" 
**  Why,"  said  Thomas,  somewhat  bewildered,  and 
scratching  his  head  to  expedite  the  delivery  of  the 
taidy  answer,  "  it 's  a  kind  of  fiery-drab." 

Such  is  the  colour  of  Philadelphia — the  Quaker 
city,  the  city  of  Brotherly  Love,  or,  according  to 
As  disparaging  assertion  of  New  Yorkers,  the  city  of 
'Ifiitherly  love  and  riots."  It  is  fiery-drab  wher- 
ercr  yon  torn — ^fiery-drab  houses,  fiery-drab  pave- 
TOL.  I.  I 
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luents,  fiery-drab  chapeh,  and  fiery-drab  chnrdii 
One  peculiarity  of  Philadelphia,  in  addiUon  to  thi 
unvarying  rectangularity  of  its  streets  is,  that  thft' 
carriage-ways  are  always  dirty  and  the  foot-waysn 
always  clean..  Nobody  pnrifies,  or  cares  to  porifyj 
the  carriage-road ;  but'  everybody  seems  to  be  benfcl 
upon  cleaning  the  fiery-drab  pavements.  Momin^i 
noon,  and  night  the  work  of  ablution  goes  on.  Negro 
men  and  women,  with  a  fair  adniixtor©  of  Irisli 
female  "  helps,"  are  continually  squirting  water  OTfif 
the  pavements  from  gutta-percha  tubes,  and  twirlii^ 
the  moisture  from  their  ever-busy  mops  o'ver  tho 
lower  garments  of  the  wayfarers,  till  the  street*' 
run  with  water.  The  passing  vehicles  continually 
chum  up  the  mud,  and  the  road  is  never  allowed 
to  dry,  unless  under  the  irresistible  compulsion  of 
,  the  thermometer  below  zero. 

The  population  of  Philadelphia  is  not  so  largely 
imbued  with  the  Quaker  element  as  might  be  sup- 
posed from  its  history  and  origin.  Though  Williami 
Penn  was  its  founder,  and  is  to  some  extent-  iw 
patron  saint,  the  co-religionists  of  Williiim  Petm, 
so  far  from  being  in  t!ie  majority,  do  not  nmul 
above  30,000  out  of  500,000  inhabitants,  ScotcW 
men  and  descendants  of  Scotchmen  are  nmneronvg 
Irish  atnl  descendants  of  Irish  are  also  numerous;. 
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and  Germans  and  descendants  of  Grermans  more 
unmeroos  still.     To  the  Germans^  Philadelphia  owes 
the  establishment  within  the  last  five  years  of  several 
extensive  breweries,  and  the  introduction  to  every 
pirt  of  the  Union  of  a  taste  for  **  Lager  bier/*  an 
excellent  beverage,  well  suited  to  the  climate,  and 
resembling  the  Bavarian  beer  of  Europe,  though  by 
no  means  so  strong  or  so  aromatic  as  the  Lager 
Her  of  Vienna,  £rom  which  it  derives  its  name. 
Prior  to  the  introduction  of  this  novelty,  beer  was 
very  little  known  in  America.    English  porter,  stout, 
and  ale,  besides  being  exorbitantly  dear,  were  not 
well  suited  to  the  climate,  but  Lager   bier  supplied 
the  very  article  required.     It  was  exactly  to  the 
taste  of  the  Germans,  and  from  them  a  love  of  it 
has  gradually  extended  to  all  sections  and  races  of 
the  American  people.     The  rich  consume  oysters  and 
champagne ;  the  poorer  classes  consume  oysters  and 
Lager  bier,  and  that  is  one  of  the  principal  social 
differences  between  the  two  sections  of  the  com- 
minuty.     If  Messrs.  Bass  or  Allsopp  ever  had  a 
<:haxioe    of   extending    their    trade    into  America, 
the  Lager  bier  breweries  of  Philadelphia  have  seri- 
ously diminished    it      What    American  will  give 
thirty-seven  cents    (eighteenpence  English)   for    a 
pint  of  English  pale  ale  or  porter,  when  he  can 
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procure   a  pint    of   home-brewed    Lager    for    five 
cents? 

There  are  some  fine  stores,  banks,  and  warehouses 
in   Cheatnut-atreet,   and   some    showy   buildings   of   | 
granite  and  white  marble  in  course  of  construction. 
There  are   also   some   superior    private    houses  of    I 
marble  and  granite  in  Walnut-street.     It  is  one  of   | 
the    peculiarities   of   Philadelphia,   that    the    door- 
^  Btepsof  every  house  that  has  any  pretensions  to  style 
are  of  white  marble.     At  this  season,  however,  the 
white  marble  of  the  door-steps  is  covered  up  with    ^ 
wood,   and  workmen   are  busily   employed  in   the    ' 
principal    thoroughfares    in    encasing   the   steps   in    ^ 
planks  of  deal   in   preparation  for  the   frost ;    they 
would  otherwise  be  so  slippery  as  to  he  dangerous 
to   life   and   limb ;    so  that  the  luxuriousnoss  of  a 
Philadelphian   door-step   is  somewhat   like  tliat   of 
a  "  dresa  poker  "  in  England-'-something  for  show 
rather  than  for  use. 

There  are  but  two  public  buildings  in  the  city 
which  will  repay  the  visit  of  any  traveller  who  is 
pressed  for  time;  and  these  are  the  State  House, 
or  Inde^^endence  Hall,  in  Chestnut-street — the  most 
venerable  and  the  most  venerated  building  in  America 
—and  tlie  Gii"ard  College,  at  the  outskirts  of  the 
town.     No  stranger  should  omit  visiting  them  both.    , 
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The  State  House  is  illustrious  as  the  place  where 
the  first  American  Congress  held  its  sittings,  and 
where,  on  the  ever-memorable  4th  of  July,  1776, 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  adopted,  and 
read  to  the  assembled   people,  and  publicly  pro- 
claimed  from  the  steps  fronting  the  street     The 
buflding  has  been  jealously  preserved  as  it  stood  in 
that  day ;   and  the  room  in  which  the  solemn  con- 
clave was  held — ^now  called  the  Hall  of  Independ- 
ence— ^18  adorned  with  the  same  internal  fittings  and 
decorations  as  on  the  day  that  made  America  a 
firee  and  great  nation.     Cold  is  the  heart,  and  stag- 
nant the  fancy  and  imagination  of  any  man,  what- 
ever his  nation  or  habits  of  thought,  who  can  stand 
unmoved  in  this  simple  chamber,  or  be  unimpressed 
by  the  noble  thoughts  and  generous  aspirations  which 
its  history  excites.     On  every  side  are  relics  of  the 
great  departed — portraits  of  the  high-souled  and 
fearless  men  who  affixed  their  signatures  to  the 
document  which  severed  their  connection  with  the 
country  of  their  birth  and  their  ancestors.     These 
men  loved  the  old  country,  as  a  true  son  loves  the 
unjust  and  hard-hearted  father  in  spite  of  his  in- 
justice and  obstinacy,  and  with  the  yearning  hope, 
strong  as  nature  itself,  that  the  father  will  relent, 
or,  if  he  do  not  relent,  acknowledge  that  age  has 
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its  faalts  as  well  as  youth,  and  that  the  dotj^j 
age  is  to  he  tolerant  and  forgiving.  Tkey  entend 
upon  a  career  which  when  they  began  it  was  rebeb 
lion,  but  which  afterwards  became  revolution,  wit! 
many  forebodings,  and  with  a  deep,  earnest,  religioM 
sense  of  tlic  responsibility  they  had  nndertaked 
Among  other  relics  of  the  tune  and  the  men  an 
the  walking-stick  of  Wasliington  and  the  writing 
table  of  Benjamin  Franklin.  The  table  has  | 
ticket  upon  it  announcing  it  for  sale,  upon  tiM 
condition  that  the  purchaser  do  not  remove  the  rdii 
from  Philadelplua,  and  that  he  allow  the  publiil 
to  have  access  to  it  at  stated  times.  The  prlea 
is  only  120  dollars,  about  24/.  sterling;  but  the* 
city  of  Philadelphia,  according  to  the  janitor  of 
the  hall,  is  too  poor  to  purchase  it — being  deeply- 
involved  in  debt,  without  a  cent  which  it  can  fairly 
call  its  own.  Another  relic,  still  more  interesting 
than  either  of  these,  is  the  great  bell  which,  on  tha 
4th  of  July,  1776,  rang  to  the  people  the  joyoo^ 
tidings  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  an(| 
■which  BOW  bears,  and  bore  long  before  its  sonoronii 
voice  was  called  into  reijuisition  on  tliat  augatt 
occasion,  the  prophetic  inscription,  "  Proclaim  liberty 
throughout  the  lands,  and  to  all  the  peoples  tliereof." 
This  bell,  a  sacred  one  to  all  Americans,  is  now 
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past  service :  and  having  been  accidentally  cracked 
5«nc  jrcars  ago — like  Big  Ben  of  Westminster — 
was  removed  from  tbe  belfry  to  the  hall,  where  it 
now  i^tands  surmounted  by  a  stuffed  eaglo.  Either 
the  eagle  is  too  small  for  the  bell,  or  the  bell  is 
loo  large  for  tbe  eagle — a  disparity  which  strikes 
all  visitors.  Oil  mentJouing  my  impression  to  the 
janitor,  he  admitted  the  fact,  and  stated  that  last  year 
an  American  gentleman,  who  entertained  the  some 
idea,  sent  him  a  splendid  eagle,  nearly  three  times 
w  Urge  as  the  actnal  occupant  of  the  place  of 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  big  eagle  had 
wing;  and,  as  a  disabled  eaglo  upon  a 
bell,  would  have  afforded  but  too  many 
initics  to  tJie  jibers  of  jibes  and  the  jokers 
jokes,  tlie  gift  was  respectfully  declined,  and 
the  little  eagle,  strong,  compnct,  and  witliout  a 
Saw.  b'tlds  his  seat  upon  the  relic,  until  some  more 
^^ottderoua  and  nncxccptional  bird  shall  be  jfermittcd 
^H»  dL'throne  him. 

^^1  Tbe  Girard  College  is  a  noble  building  of  white 

^^pnitile — beyond    all    comparison   the   finest  public 

^HKmnmeiit  on   the   Xorth   American   continent.     It 

m  built  on  tlie  model  of  a  Grecian  templo  of  tlic 

Corinthian  order;  is  218  feet  long,  160  broad,  and 

l7  high  ;  and  closely  reseinblcs  the  beautiful  Town- 
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ball  of  Birmuigham ;  the  great  difference  between' 
the  two  being  the  dazzling  whiteness  and  more 
costly  material  of  the  Philadelphian  edifice.  The 
grounda  of  the  main  building  and  its  four  con' 
tiguous  halls  cover  forty-five  acres.  Stephen 
Girard,  the  founder,  originally  a  poor  French  emi- 
grant, cauiQ  to  Philadelphia  at  ten  years  of  age, 
without  a  penny  or  a  friend,  and,  as  a  merchant 
and  banker  in  the  city  of  his  adoption, 
cumulated  a  fortune  of  upwards  of  six  millions' 
of  dollars,  the  greater  portion  of  which  he  be* 
queathed  to  tlie  college  which  bears  his  name. 
The  college  and  grounds  cost  two  millions  of  dollars, 
■or  400,000i  sterling,  and  their  endowment  about 
as  much  more.  The  institution  is  for  the  support 
and  education  of  orphan  boys,  such  as  Girard  him- 
self was  when  lie  first  came  to  Philadelphia.  The 
peculiarity  of  the  institution  is  that  no  religious 
doctrine  whatever  is  permitted  to  be  taught  within 
ita  walls.  The  Bible,  without  comment,  is  read 
night  and  morning  to  the  hoys ;  but  such  a  dislike 
had  the  founder  to  priests  and  clergj-men  of  all 
denominations  that  no  mmister  of  religion  is  per- 
mitted even  to  enter  within  the  walls  of  the  college. 
The  question  is  put  to  all  visitors  whether  they 
arc   clergymen ;  and,  if  the  reply  be  in  the  aflSr- 
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mative,  they  are  refused  admittance.     Upon  these, 
as  well  as  upon  the  personal  grounds  of  their  own 
dismheritance,  the  will  was  contested  by  the  numerous 
relations  of  Girard.     The  poor  boy  had  no  relations 
and  no  friends  when  he  came  to  Philadelphia,  but 
Fnmce  produced  a  whole  colony  of  relatives  before 
and  after  his  death.     But  in  all  countries  rich  men 
hare  more  cousins  than  they  are  aware  of.     After 
a  long  course  of  litigation  the  sanity  of  the  testator, 
as  well  as  the  morality  of  the  will,  was  established 
by  the  Courts,  and  upwards  of  three  hundred  boys 
are  now  receiving  within  the   walls   of  the  college 
a  plain  education  to  fit  them  for  the  duties  of  life. 
In  the  entrance-hall  is    a  fine  marble    statue    of 
Stephen  Girard,  surmounting  a  sarcophagus  con- 
taining his  remains — for  it  was  another  command 
in  his  will  that  he  should  not  be  buried   in   con- 
secrated ground.      In    an  upper  chamber  of   the 
building  are  preserved  his  household  fiimiture,  his 
day-books  and  ledgers,  his  china,  his  pictures,  and 
his  wearing  apparel.     Among  the  latter  is  a  pair 
of  blue  velvet  knee-breeches  which  he  wore  at  the 
time  of  his  death  —  very  threadbare  and  shabby — 
and  adorned  with  several  patches  far  more  substan- 
tial   than    the    garment    whose    deficiencies   they 
attempted  to  hide. 
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Waikinyloii,  Jan.  11,  18S8. 

WASHiNaTOM,  tlic  official  and  political  capital  of  tb» 
United  States,  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  Poto. 
mac,  a  wide  but  not  deep  river,  at  a  distance 
upwards  of  250  miles  from  the  ocean.  It  is  224 
miles  from  New  Yorli,  136  from  Philadelpliia,  and. 
40  from  Baltimore;  and  contains  a  population  of 
upwards  of  60,000  souls,  of  whom  8,000  are  frw 
blacks,  and  2,000  slaves.  The  city  is  laid  out 
into  wide  streets  and  avenues — wider  than  Portland 
Place  in  London,  or  Sackville  Street  in  Dublin. 
The  avenues,  as  tlie  principal  thoroughfares  are 
called,  radiate  from  the  Capitol,  or  Palace  of  tfaft 
Legislature,  as  their  ceiitic;  and  are  named  alitor  1 
the  thirteen  original  States  of  the  Federation. 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  leading  direct  from  the  Glu- 
tei to  the  White  House,  or  mansion  of  the  Presideo^ 
is  about  a  mile  in  length,  and  of  a  noble  width,  bat 
contains  few  buildings  of  a  magnitude 
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nte  with  its  own  proportions.  The  honsea  on  each 
sid«  are  for  llie  most  part  of  tliird-rate  size  and 
construction,  anJ,  in  consequence  of  the  spacious- 
Dess  of  the  roadway,  look  eTcn  meaner  and  smaller 
tlian  they  are. 

Washington,  with  a  somewhat  unsavoury  addi- 
tion, which  it  would  offend  polite  ears  to  repeat, 
wm  called  by  a  late  celebrated  senator  the  "  city 
of  magnificent  distances,"  and  well  justifies  the 
litl&  On  every  side  the  distances  stretch  out  in 
^ipanaitly  interminable  lines,  suggesting  to  the 
ttnnger  who  walks  tJirough  the  city  at  night, 
Hien  the  gas  iainps  show  their  fairy  radl'uice  at 
long  intervals,  a  population  of  at  least  a  million 
of  souls.  But  at  daylight  the  illusion  vanishes. 
Tiio  marks  of  good  intention  and  noble  design  are 
everywhere  apparent;  but  those  of  fulfilment  are 
nowhere  to  be  found.  All  is  inchoate,  straggling, 
oonfuscd,  lieterogeneous,  and  incomplete.  In  the 
aame  street  arc  to  be  found  a  splendid  marble  ediRce 
^^f  a  magnitude  such  as  would  moke  it  the  oma- 
^■■Dt  of  any  capital  in  the  world;  while  opposite 
^Pbd  an  each  side  of  it  are  low  brick  hous^,  crazy 
iPDodcn  sheds,  and  filthy  pigsties,  suggestive  of  the 
Milesian  element  in  the  ptjpulatjon.  Such  a  street 
F  Street,  in  which  the  Patent  Office  is  situated. 
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and  such  streets  are  H  and  I  Streets,  where  many  of 
the  Diplomatic  Corps  and  the  fashion  of  Washington 
have  taken  up  their  residence.  And  liere  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  founders  of  the  city  seem  to  hava 
exhausted  their  inventive  ingenuity  when  tliey  named 
the  principal  streets  after  the  States  of  the  Union. 
Having  taxed  their  imagination  to  this  extent,  or 
having  no  imagination  at  all,  they  resorted  to  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  as  a  mode  of  nomenclatnr& 
When  they  had  exhausted  tliese — an  easy  matter  in 
a  growing  city — they  brought  arithmetic  to  tha 
rescue  of  their  poverty,  as  was  done  in  New  Yorfcj 
Philadelpliia,  and  other  cities.  Thus,  in  receiving 
cards  and  returning  visits,  the  stranger  may  not  un* 
frequently  find  that  he  has  been  called  upon  by  Mr; 
Jones,  of  No.  99,  Ninety-ninth  Street ;  or  must ' 
Mr.  Brown,  at  No.  3,  Tliird  Street ;  or  Mr.  Smith* 
at  No.  22,  Twenty-second  Street.  The  system  haS 
its  advantages,  no  doubt,  but  is  somewhat  sttif  anci' 
mathematical,  and  ignores  a  very  cheap  but  very 
effective  mode  of  rendering  honour  to  the  great  mei* 
of  the  country,  living  or  dead — the  giving  of  Iheic 
names  to  the  public  thoroughfares.  If  WasHngtom 
gave  his  name  to  the  city,  why  should  not  tlio  name 
■  of  otlier  great  Americans  be  given  to  its  streets  ? 
Besides  its  noble  Capitol,  with  its  towering  donu 
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Wtstimgton  possesses  many  elegant  pnblic  build- 
ings, such  as  the  Wliite  House,  or  Executive 
Mansion ;  the  Treasury  Buildings,  the  Patent  Office, 
and  the  Post  Office.  Were  these  edifices,  which  are 
mostly  of  wliite  marhle,  concentrated,  as  they  might 
and  ought  to  have  been,  in  the  great  artery  of 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  instead  of  being  scattered 
'jver  various  portions  of  the  city,  Washington  might 
liave  possessed  at  least  one  street  to  rival  or  surpass 
the  Itue  de  Rivoli  in  Paris.  But  the  opportunity 
lias  been  lost,  and  can  never  again  recur.  Still, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  believe  that  Washington  will 
yet  become  one  of  the  most  splendid  cities  on 
lliig  continent.  It  has  all  the  elements  of  beauty 
as  well  as  of  greatness,  both  in  itself  and  its  imme- 
diate environs;  and  when  it  becomes  as  populous 
as  New  York,  which  it  is  likely  to  be  in  less  than 
iafty  years,  unless  the  seat  of  government  be  trans- 
ferred ill  the  interval  to  some  such  place  as  St. 
Lewis,  nearer  to  the  centre  of  the  Republic,  the 
inferior  buildings  that  line  its  spacious  streets  will 
disappear,  and  its  "  magnificent  distances  "  will  be 
adorned  with  an  architecture  worthy  of  the  capital 
of  fifty,  perluips  of  a  hundred,  young  and  vigorous 
B4>pablicfl. 

The  site  of  Washington  was  chosen  by  (Jeorge 
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Washington  himself,  who  laid  the  comer-stone  of 
the  Capitol  on  the  18th  of  September,  1793.  At 
tliat  time,  and  for  some  years  afterwards,  the 
sittings  of  tlie  Legislature  were  held  in  Inde- 
pendence Hall,  Philadelphia.  The  city  stands  ia 
the  district  of  Columbia,  in  territory  ceded  for  the 
purpose  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  and 
Maryland,  and  covers  an  area  of  sixty  square  miles. 
Originally  its  measure  was  one  hundred  sqnars 
miles;  but,  in  1846,  forty  square  miles  weia 
restored  to  the  Commonwealth.  The  design  as  w^ 
as  the  location  of  the  city  is  due  to  the  genius 
of  Washington,  under  whose  directions  the  plan» 
weie  executed  by  Major  L'Enfant.  The  limit* 
extend  from  north-west  to  south-cast  about  four 
miles  and  a  half,  and  from  east  to  south-west  abouk 
two  miles  and  a  half.  The  circumference  of  tbft' 
city  ia  fourteen  miles,  and  the  aggregate  length' 
of  the  streets  is  computed  at  199  miles,  and  ct 
the  avenues  sixty-five  miles.  The  average  widtlt< 
of  the  principal  thoroughfares  ia  from  seventy  to 
hundred  and  ten  feet. 

The  original  Capitol  was  so  much  damaged  by 
tlie  British  invading  force  in  the  unfortunate 
of  1814,  that  in  the  following  year  it  was  founi 
necessary  to  reconstruct  it     In  1828  it  was  entireljr 
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KfNurod;  and  in  ISol,  being  found  insufficient  for 
tlie  increasiug  business  of  the  nation,  it  was  deter- 
nuDed  to  add  two  wings  to  it,  wiiich  are  at  the 
present  time  in  'process  of  construction,  together 
*-iih.  a  new  and  lofty  dome  of  iron,  from  the  plans 
ind  under  the  superintendence  of  Captain  Mdgs, 
'Jie  architect.  The  Capitol  contains  the  kalJs, 
'If  cfasmbei's,  of  the  Senate,  and  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  former  numbers  64,  and  the 
latter  about  250  members.  It  also  contains  the 
bill  of  the  Sapieme  Court,  where  nbe  Judges, 
mbod,  but  not  bewigged — and  the  only  fiinction- 
tf!M,  except  those  of  the  Anny  and  Navy,  who 
wear  an  official  costume — sit  to  adminieter  justice, 
and  lo  control  and  rt'gulato  tlie  whole  action  of  the 
Government,  in  a  manner  quite  unknown  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  Great  Britain.  The  Capitol  is  built 
of  white  marble,  and  gleams  in  the  sunshine  of 
thia  beautiful  climate  in  a  manner  trying  to  the 
trnt  of  an  Englishman  accustomed  to  the  murky 
sombreniess  of  tlie  public  monuments  of  London. 

The  White  House,  or  President's  mansion,  is  of 
Aumtong,  painted  wlute  in  imitation  of  marble.     It 
is  s   plain  but  elegant  building,  befitting  the  un- 
pretending  dignity  of  the  popular  chief  magistrate 
»  country  where  goremrnent  is  minimized,  and 
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where  the  trappings  and  parapliemalia  of  state 
and  office  are  unknown  or  micongenial.  Here  thft 
President — a  man  who  possesses,  during  his  term  of 
office,  a  far  greater  amount  of  [jower  and  patron- 
age than  the  Sovereign  of  any  State  in  Europe^ 
except  the  Emperors  of  France,  Russia,  and  Austriai 
— transacts,  without  any  unnecessary  forms,  and* 
witli  no  formality  or  ceremony  at  all,  the  business  of- 
his  great  and  growing  dominion.  Here  he  receives,' 
at  stated  days  and  periods,  ladies  or  gentlemen  who 
choose  to  call  upon  him,  either  for  business  or  plea- 
sure, or  from  mere  curiosity.  Here  lie  shakes  hand» 
with  the  courtly  and  urbane  Ambassadors  of  Euro-, 
pean  Powers,  or  with  the  veriest  "Rowdies"  from< 
New  York,  or  "Plug-uglies"  from  Baltimore,  who' 
either  have,  or  fancy  they  have,  business  with  him — 
and  that,  too,  without  the  necessity  of  a  personalk 
introduction.  There  is  no  man  in  the  United  States- 
who  has  such  a  quantity  of  hand-shaking  to  getf 
through  as  the  President.  Throughout  the  whole' 
country  everybody  shakes  hands  with  everybody" 
else,  though  the  ladies  are  far  moi-e  chary  of  the 
privilege  than  the  ruder  sex.  If  the  gentlemm^ 
would  but  shake  hands  less,  and  the  ladies  would , 
shake  hands  a  little  more,  America  would  be  per-  / 
feclly  delightful  to   the   man  of  many  friends   and.^ 
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auiaaintancea.  Perhaps  the  President,  if  not  a 
^_lu4>pieT,  would  be  a  better  satisfied  Chief  Magistritte, 
^^  Washington  has  no  trade  or  commerce  of  its  own, 
^^nd  ia  deserted  ibr  nearly  half  the  year.  It  tliere- 
'  fore  presents  a  greater  number  of  the  characteristics 
of  a  fasbionabtc  watering- place  than  of  a  capital 
cily.  But,  as  the  country  increases  in  wealth  and 
popalation,  Washington  will  increase  with  it,  and 
will  gradually  lose  the  provincial  appearance  which 
it  DOW  presents,  and  assume  the  completeness  to 
trluch  its  position  as  the  seat  of  the  Legislature  and 
of  all  the  departments  of  Government  entitle  it. 
Ne?er  was  there  a  place  in  which  officc-lmnters  and 
jflace-aeekers  more  assiduously  congregate.  The 
ante-chambers  of  the  President  are  daily  thronged 
with  soticitants — with  men  who  think  they  helped 
to  make  the  President,  and  who  are  consequently  of 
opinion  that  tlie  President  should  help  to  make  them. 
I  ihonght,  when  presented  to  Jlr.  Buchanan,  that  he 
tmned  relieved  to  find  that  I  was  an  Englishman, 
ind  had  notliing  to  ask  him  for — no  little  place  for 
self,  or  cousin,  or  friend,  or  son,  for  which  to  beg 
liis  aJI-powerfiil  patronage.  "  Gentlemen,"  he  said, 
when  the  crowd  was  ushered  pell-mell  into  his 
presence,  without  the  intervention  of  any  Stick 
(Gold  or  Silver)  in  Waiting,  "  I  must  take  you  by 
TOL.  L  K 
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the  miller's  role — first  come  first  ser\-ed.  Have  tb* 
goodness  to  state  yoor  bosiness  as  shortly  aa  pos- 
sible, as  I  have  macb  to  do  and  little  time  to  do  it 
in."  And  so  the  crowd  passed  ap,  each  man  shaldng 
hands  with  the  Chief  Majristrate,  and  receiving 
polite,  and  in  many  instances  a  cordial,  reception. 
Whether  tliey  received  anything  else,  at  that  or 
at  any  future  time,  or  whether  they  still  linger  on, 
feeding  upon  hopes  defen-ed,  which  make  the  heart 
sick,  is  best  known  to  themselves  ;  but  I  Baw  enough 
to  convince  me  that  it  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  be  a 
pojndar  President 

I  passed  New  Tear's  Day  at  Washington,  and 
such  a  day  I  never  passed  before,  or  wish  to  paas 
again.  With  two  Generals  and  a  Colonel — one  oi 
the  Generals  a  Member  of  Congress  for  the  City  <^ 
New  York,  and  the  other  an  ex-member,  and  the 
■whole  three  excellent,  amiable,  and  accomplished 
gentlemen — and  having  nothing  military  about  them 
but  their  titles — I  was  engaged  from  daylight  til^ 
ten  o'clock  at  night,  in  a  constant  whirl  and  cbi 
of  visiting  and  card-leaving.  Engaging  a  hack 
carri.ige  for  the  day  for  some  exorbitant  sum — ^fivo 
if  not  ten  times  the  usual  charge — we  sallied  forth, 
each  armed  with  at  least  a  couple  of  hundred  cards, 
and  drove  to  leave  them  at  the  places  wherB  eti^ 
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quette  and  custom  demanded.  Let  me  attempt  to 
giTe  the  Kst  First,  there  was  the  President — npon 
whom  and  his  fidr  niece  everybody  in  Washington 
made  it  his  or  her  business  to  call — from  the  Ambas- 
sadors of  Foreign  Powers  down  to  the  book-keepers 
and  clerks  at  the  hotels,  and  the  very  rowdies  of 
Ae  streets.  Next  there  were  the  Foreign  Ministers, 
whose  ladies  remained  at  home  for  the  especial  pur- 
pose; then  came  the  married  members  of  the 
Government,  and  the  Members  of  Congress — all 
of  whom  expected  to  receive  the  homage  and  the 
good  wishes  of  their  friends  on  New  Year's  Day ; 
and,  lastly,  every  married  lady  in  Washington 
with  whom  one  had  ever  exchanged  a  word,  or 
mad^  an  obeisance  to.  At  nearly  all  of  these  places 
-~with  the  sole  exception  of  the  President's  House — 
the  visitor  was  expected  to  partake  of  refreshments, 
or  to  pretend  to  do  so.  But  my  companions  being 
old  stagers  at  the  business,  reserved  themselves  for 
the  best  places ;  and  only  on  three  occasions  on  that 
Memorable  day  did  our  eating  or  drinking  amount 
to  more  than  the  veriest  and  most  barefaced  sham. 
Washington  was  one  scene  of  hurry-skurry  from 
nioming  to  night,  and  the  penance  done  by  the 
fidr  ladies  in  receiving  such  miscellaneous  crowds 
ninst  have  been  sorely  trying  to  their  physical  if 
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not  to  their  mental  comfort  But  they  bore  it  with 
good  humour ;  and  if  I  had  not  had  other  reasons 
to  carry  away  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  beauty, 
grace,  elegance,  and  unaffected  amiability  of  the 
ladies  of  America,  the  experiences  of  that  day  of 
toil  would  have  been  more  than  sufficient  to  jus- 
tify such  a  remembrance  in  the  case  of  the  ladies 
of  Washington. 
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CHAPTER    XI  L 

DTTEBVIEW     OF    INDIANS     WITH    THEIR    "GREAT 

FATHER." 

Washingtotij  Jan,  14,  1858. 

I  WikS  present  a  few  days  ago  at  a  great  cercmoiiial 
interview  between  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  delegations  from   three  tribes  of  Indians — the 
Poncas,    the    Pawnees,    and     the    Pottowattainies. 
Each  delegation  was  totally  unconnected  with  the 
otherj  and  the   Pawnees  and  Poncas  were  ancient 
and  hereditary  foes ;    but  being  in  the  presence  of 
their  "  Great  Father,"  as  thev  teiined  the  President, 
they  looked  upon  each  other  witli  as  much  polite 
unconcern  as  the  same  number  of  civilised  "  swells," 
not  formally  introduced,  might  have   displayed   at 
a  fashionable  assembly  in  London  or  Paris.     They 
did  not  appear  to  tlihik  of  each  other,  but  of  their 
"  Great  Father,"  the  splendour  of  his  mansion,  and 
the  business  which  had  brought  some  of  them  two 
thousand  miles  from  their  wildenicss  to  the  head- 
quarters  of  American    civilization.     The  interview 
was   highly    picturesque;    and,   although    in   some 
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respects  it  luiglit  Beem  to  the  careless  observer  to 
partake  of  tlie  ludicrous,  its  predominiint  dioracter 
was  that  of  patlios,  if  not  of  solemnity.  On  one 
side  was  Civilization,  represented  by  tlie  venerable 
and  urbane  President,  "  witb  bis  head  as  white  as 
snow,"  and  surrounded  by  bis  secretaries  and  chiefs 
of  departments,  by  tlie  beauty  and  fashion  of  Wash- 
ington, by  senators  and  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  by  tho  Ministers  of  Foreign 
Powers.  On  tlie  otber  side  was  Barbarism,  repre- 
sented by  the  hostile  ti'ibcs,  in  their  wild  and  striking 
costume — their  red  and  blue  blankets  wrapped  closely, 
around  them ;  their  long,  straight  black  locks  stuck 
full  of  eagle  plumes,  bound  together  by  uncouth 
head-gear  of  all  shajMiS  and  colows  and  modes  of 
manufacture;  their  oars  laden  and  overladen  with 
ponderous  rings;  their  necks  adorned  with  neck- 
laces of  bears'  claws,  artistically  wrought  together ; 
their  breasts  and  shoulders  with  the  scalps  which 
tliey  bad  taken  trom  their  enemies ;  their  hands 
grasping  the  spear,  the  tomahawk,  and  tlie  war- 
club;  and  their  faces,  and  sometimes  their  hair,' 
daubed  over  with  masses  of  red,  blue,  green, 
yellow  paint,  disposed  in  fantastic  forms  and  pat 
in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  only  heralf 
for  such  it  is — to  wbifh  they  ai-e  accustomed, 
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as  mnch  sabject  to  law  and  ordinance  of  hereditary 
descent  as  the  heraldry  of  the  griffins^  boars'  heads, 
lions  rampant  and  couchant,  bloody  hands,  and 
other  insignia  of  the  Heralds'  Colleges  of  Europe. 

The  interriew  took  place  by  appointment  in  the 
great  or  east  room  of  the  Presidential  mansion.  By 
deven  o'clock  a  considerable  number  of  spectators 
had  assembled,  and  at  half-past  eleven  the  Indians 
made  their  appearance,  each  delegation  being  accom- 
panied by  its  interpreter.  The  Pawnees,  sixteen  in 
nmnber,  were  first  in  the  order  of  entrance — a  fine 
body  of  men,  some  of  them  naked  to  the  waist,  and 
some  wearing  buffalo  robes  or  blankets,  and  all  of 
diem  adorned  with  the  full  paraphernalia  of  paint 
and  feathers  which  the  red  men  like  to  display  on 
great  and  solemn  occasions.  They  were  preceded 
by  a  Utile  white  lady  of  twelve  or  thirteen  years 
of  age,  the  daughter  of  an  American  gentleman, 
who  had  charge  of  the  delegation  on  behalf  of  the 
Government  The  Indians  had  adopted  this  little 
girl  as  the  daughter  of  their  tribe.  A  sort  of  JUU 
<h  rigimentj  she  seemed  quite  proud  of  her  position 
as  the  pet  of  the  savages,  and  accompanied  them 
•  port  of  the  show  in  all  their  public  appearances* 
Ifasy  remarks  were  made  by  the  white  spectators 
on  the  theatrical  nature  or  bad  taste  of  this  display. 
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not  on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  but  on  that  of  tho 
living  parents  of  this  child.  Had  she  been  a  found- 
ling of  the  forest,  the  case  would  have  had  its  nobis 
and  touching  aspects ;  hut  at  her  age,  with  a  living 
father  able  to  take  care  of  Iier,  the  propriety  of  this 
companionship  was  held  to  be  more  than  question- 
able. Next  to  the  Pawnees  followed  the  Ponca^i. 
six  in  number,  similai'Iy  accoutred  and  bedizened — ■ 
fiue,  stalwart,  hut  melancholy  men,  with  a  dignity 
impressed  on  their  features  and  gleaming  from  their, 
eyes,  which  even  the  grotesque  eccentricities  of  red_- 
and  blue  paint  wore  unable  to  impair.  These,  also, 
were  accompanied  by  an  interpreter— a  border  tradep- 
of  European  blood  who  had  picked  up  their  language.' 
in  a  long  career  of  commercial  intercoui-se,  perhaps 
in  the  exchange  of  fire-water  for  the  spoils  of  the- 
chase,  or  in  other  bargains  as  little  to  the  advantage 
of  the  simple  red  men.  Last  of  all  came  the  Potto-. 
wattamies,  nine  in  number,  dressed  in  shabby  Euro-- 
pean  costuipe.  Tliis  tribe  claims  to  be  wholb 
half  civilized ;  but  they  seem  to  have  received  no-, 
thing  from  civiHzation  but  its  vices  and  defects,  ancll 
to  have  lost  the  manly  bearing,  the  stoical  dignity, 
and  the  serene  self-possession,  as  well  as  the  costume 
and  habits  of  other  Indian  tribes.  They  aSbrded  $ 
very  marked  conti-ast  to  the  Pawnees  and  Ponca&, 
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They  had  an  air  of  cnniiing,  servilityi  and  meaimesa 
in  every  liueament  of  their  countenances  and  motion 
of  their  bodies,  as  well  defined  and  unraiHtukeable 
IS  the  seedy  shabbiness  and  awkwardness  of  their 
CD$tutQ&  A  little  red  and  bine  paint  would  have 
added  a  positive  grace  to  their  sallow,  baboon-like 
fices,  would  have  made  them  look  real  instead  of 
nnreal,  and  shown  tbem  to  be  the  savages  which 
lliey  actually  were.  These  poor  Pottowattamies 
were  somewhat  out  of  favoor.  They  had  a  special 
grievance  and  wrong  to  detail  to  the,  President ; 
bat,  having  chosen  to  come  to  Washington  without 
llie  pemaission  of  the  official  agent  charged  with  the 
Hdmimstration  of  Indian  affairs,  they  were  there 
U  their  own  cost  and  risk.  Not  so  the  Pawnees 
lod  Poucas,  who  had  been  specially  invited  by  the 
(ifopcr  authorities,  and  whose  expenses  were  paid 
by  the  Government  from  the  day  they  had  left  their 
own  hunting-grounds,  and  would  be  paid  hack  to 
itar  own  homes  in  the  same  way,  after  they  had 
.  Been  all  the  sights  and  partaken  of  all  the  gaieties  of 
Iwke  upttaL 

Hu  At  twelve  o'clock  precisely  the  President  entered 
iHPbtMt  room  and  took  bis  position  in  the  centre  of  a 
^rtiuie,  of  which  the  Indians  formed  three  sides  and 
T  Itie  jpectalors  the  fourth.     The  Indians,  who  till  this 
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time  had  been  silent  and  wondering  spectators  of 
the  ricli  carpet,  tiie  curtained  windows,  aiid  gilded 
cornices  of  the  receptiou-room— no  doubt  the  most 
magnificent  specimens  of  the  white  man's  wcaltlia 
power,  aiid  ingeDuitjj  wliidi  their  eyes  had  till  that 
moment  beheld — turned  their  looks  to  the  Presides^ 
but  made  no  motion  or  gesture,  and  uttered  uo 
sound,  expressive  either  of  their  curiosity,  or  tlie 
resj)ect  which  they  evidently  felt.  Tho  President's 
head  leans  slightly  on  his  shoulder,  and  this  Uttla 
defect,  added  to  his  kindluiess  of  expressitm 
his  venerable  white  hair,  gives  him  the  a]^>earanoMi[i 
of  still  greater  benignity, — and  as  if  he  were  bendii^ 
his  head  purposely  to  listen  to  tlie  complaints, 
reijucsts,  or  ihe  felicitations  of  those  who  hami 
occasion  to  address  him.  The  four  chiefs  of  thft- 
Pawnees  and  the  twelve  men  of  the  tribe  w( 
severally  introdoced.  The  President  cordially 
shook  hands  with  them,  looking  all  the  time 
if  he  really  felt  Uiat  paternal  interest  in  theat 
character  which  liis  position  commanded,  but  wludl^ 
he  was  not  able  to  express  to  them  in  thdr  c 
language.  There  was  one  Indian  of  this  tril 
short  but  well-formed  man,  about  fifty  years  of 
and  deeply  pitted  with  the  small-pox,  who  ' 
human  scalps  afler  the  fasliion  of  epaulets,  beait 
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a  wiiole  breastplate  of  such  ghastlj  adommentB, 
and  held  in  lus  Iiand  a  war-club  thickly  studded 
iritfa  brass  Dails,  who  wus  introduced  bj  the  in- 
terpreter as  the  bravest  of  bis  people — the  "plus 
brave  des  braves,"  the  Marshal  Ney  of  his  race — ■ 
whii  had  taken  more  scalps  than  any  liviug  Indian. 
Upom  this  individual  the  President  seemed  to  look 
with  more  than  common  interest.  Indeed  the  eyea 
of  all  present  were  directed  towards  this  redoubtable 
chiel';  bat  thcro  was  nothing  forbidiling  or  ferocious 
in  bis  appearance.  His  face  and  bearing  expressed 
stoical  endurance  and  resolute  self-reliance,  but 
BBJtlter  cruel^  nor  cunning.  The  Poncas  and  their 
diief  went  through  tlie  same  ceremony,  and  met 
die  same  reception;  aud  even  the  unbidden  Potto- 
vattataies  were  welcomed  by  their  *'  Great  Father" 
as  kindly  as  jf  tliey  had  been  regularly  invited  to 
bis  presence,  Mr.  Buchanan  all  the  while  wearing 
that  good-humoured  smile  which  seems  natural  to 
hitn.  It  was  obvious  that  he  was  quite  as  much 
interested  in  bis  red  children  as  they  were  in  their 
white  tktlier,  a  feeling  that  none  couM  help  sharing 
wbo  was  a  witness  of  the  scene. 

Tho  presentations  over,  the  President  made  a 
i-bort  speech,  welcoming  the  Indians  to  Washingt^m, 
expressing    hia    readiness    to    Inar   wliatever   they 
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miglit  hare  to  aaj,  and  to  redress  any  real  griev< 
ances  of  which  they  might  have  to  complain,  if  they 
came  witluii  the  scoiie  of  the  Government  to  redrea^ 
and  were  not  solely  dee  to  their  own  faults  and 
mismanagement.  This  being  three  times  translataii 
by  the  three  several  interpreters — for  no  one  of  tU 
tribes  understood  the  language  of  the  other — eacj 
tribe  signified  its  approval:  the  Poncas  by  at 
emphatic  guttural  sound,  not  unlike  the  pecuIiM 
"  Oich !  oicli  I "  of  the  Highlanders  of  ScoUan^ 
the  Pawnees  by  the  exclamation  of  "Lowarl' 
and  the  Pottowattamies  by  a  short  "  Ugh  1  ugh  1 "  ' 
And  now  began  the  speech-making  in  reply  tij 
the  President's  invitation.  The  fuur  chiefs  of  thk 
Pawnees,  one  chief  of  the  Poncas,  and  one  of  diM 
Pottowattamies,  expressed  in  succession  the  object  tM 
their  journey  to  Washington.  The  Pa\Yneea  fajMU 
come  to  ratify  a  treaty  already  made  with  tfatl 
Government,  to  see  their  "  Great  Father,"  to  learn 
from  liini  how  to  grow  rich  like  white  men,  and 
no  longer  to  be  "  poor."  The  Poncas  had  come 
to  make  a  treaty  for  the  sale  of  their  lands  in 
Ifebraska,  to  look  with  their  own  eyes  upon  th^ 
"  Great  Father,"  whom  they  judged  by  the  splenc 
around  him  to  be  rich,  and  to  be  visibly  favoured 
the  "  Great  Spirit."     The  Pottowatti 
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imliidden  to  request  that  an  allovrance,  paid  to  them 
Kmi-aimuolly  by  treaty,  should  be  paid  annnally,  to 
wvB  trouble.  All  the  Hpokesmen  dwelt  upon  their 
poverty  and  wretchedness.  Some  of  them  held  up 
tieir  arms  and  exposed  their  bosoms,  to  show  that 
tiey  were  naked.  They  wanted  to  he  taught  how 
to  be  rich ;  to  earn,  like  the  white  man,  the  favour  of 
tlie  Great  Spirit,  and  no  longer  to  be  poor.  Poverty — 
ntreme  poverty — was  the  key-note  of  tlieir  lamen- 
tations, the  mournful  burden  of  their  whole  aong. 
"We  are,"  said  one  of  them,  looking  right  into  the 
eye  (rf  the  President,  and  approaching  so  near  that 
liis  breath  must  liave  felt  wai-m  on  Mr.  Buchanan's 
cbeek  as  he  spoke,  "the  children  of  the  Great  Spirit 
as  much  as  you  are.  We  have  travelled  a  long 
distance  to  see  yon.  At  first  wo  travelled  slowly. 
At  every  place  we  stopjwd  we  expected  to  find 
Jon.  We  inquired  of  the  people,  and  they  told  us 
I  fva  were  a  long  way  off.  We  have  found  you  at 
1st,  and  we  are  glad.  We  see  by  these  things " 
jnintiiig  to  the  gilded  walla,  to  the  carpets,  and  the 
ins)  "  that  you  are  rich.  We  were  rich  in  the 
)  that  are  past.  We  were  once  the  favourites 
I  the  Great  Spirit.  The  very  ground  on  which  we 
IT  itand"  (and  the  orator,  for  such  he  was,  stam{)ed 
Fj^gnificantly  with  his  feet  upon  the  carpet  as  he 
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spoke)  "  once  belonged  to  oar  futhers.  Now  we  a 
poor — ^we  are  very  poor.  We  have  nothing  ] 
shelter  us  from  the  cold.  We  are  driven  from  ofj 
possessions ;  and  we  are  hungry.  We  have  comai 
you  to  help  us.  The  Great  Spirit,  through  4 
mouth  of  the  '  Great  Father,'  will  speak  to  ns,  q 
tell  us  what  we  are  to  do.  Let  ns  be  rich,  Qj 
the  white  men,  and  be  poor  no  longer."  1 

Such  was  their  melancholy  and  invariable  su] 
cation.     At  every  repetition  of  the  word  "  poor' 
when   translated   in    the    hardest,    coldest,  bol 
manner    by  the    interpreters — there   was    a  1ai^ 
among  a  portion  of  the  white  spectators,  who  shofl 
have  known   better — a   laugh   that  to  me   seenjl 
grievously  out  of  place,  and  whicli  somewhat  p^ 
plexed  the   poor   Indians,   as   was   evident  by  fl 
surprise  expressed  upon  their  faces.     To  them 
poverty  was  no  laughing  matter.     They  had 
to  Washington  purposely  to  speak   of  it.     In  tHJ 
simplicity  of  heart,  they  believed  that  the  Preside 
had  it  in  his  power  to  remove   it,   and  they  tjj 
lost  faith  in  their  own  customs,  manners,  and  mi 
of  life,  to   keep  them   on   a   level  with   the 
men ;  and  why  should  they  be  laughed  at  ? 
President  gave  them   excellent    advice.      He 
them   that  they  always  would  be  poor  as  long 
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ihsj  sabaisted  by  the  cbAse;  that  the  way  to  be 
wealthy  was  to  imitate  the  industry  of  the  white 
men — to  plough  the  land^  to  learn  the  arts  of  the 
blacksmith,    the    carpenter,  the    bnilder,   and    the 
luDer;  and,  above  all  things,  to  cease  their  con- 
stant wars  upon  each  other.     '^  I  learn,"  he  added, 
''that  the  Pawnees  and  Poncas  now  present  are 
deadly  enemies.     It  is  my  wish,  and  that  of  the 
Great  Spirit  who  implanted  it  in  my  breast,  that 
they  should  be  enemies  no  more ;  that,  in  my  pre- 
sence, they  should  shake  hands  in  token  of  peace 
and  friendship."    This  was  explained  to  them  by 
the  interpreters.      The  enemies  made  no  sign  of 
assent  or  dissent,  beyond  the  usual  guttural  expres- 
sion of  their  satisfistction.      "  I  wish,"  said  the  Presi- 
dent, **to  join  your  hands  together,  and  that  the 
peace  between  you  should  be  perpetual."    The  chiefs 
of  the  hostile  tribes   advanced,  and  shook   hands, 
first  with  the  President,  and  then  with  each  other. 
One  man  only  gave  the  left  hand  to  his  former 
enemy ;  but  this  was  explained  by  the  interpreter, 
who  stated  that  the  right  hand  was  withheld  by 
the  Pawnee  because  it  had  slain  the  brother  of  the 
PoDca;   but  that  the  new  friendship  between  the 
*wo  would  be  equally  as  sacred  as  if  the  right  hand 
1^  affirmed  it 
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"  Will  tliey  keep  tlie  peace  ? "  inquired  a  gentii 
man  of  the  President. 

"  I  firmly  believe  tliey  will,"  replied  Mr.  Buclianaib 
"  A  peace  ratified  in  the  presence  of  the  '  Grea^ 
Father'  is'more  than  usually  sacred,"  And  in  thia 
opinion  he  was  corroborated  by  each  of  the  th; 
interpreters. 

And  so  ended  the  ceremony.  I  have  seen  mut^ 
of  the  Indians  during  my  stay  in  Washington — seen 
them  at  the  theatre,  looking  intently  and  inquiringly 
at  the  pirouettes  of  Signora  Teresa  Rolla,  a  cele- 
brated dameuse,  now  here — seen  them  in  the  streets 
aijd  thoroughfares  looking  vacantly  around  tlicm, 
and  seen  them  at  the  Arsenal,  receiving  from  the 
hands  of  General  Floyd,  the  Secretary  at  War, 
the  riSes  and  the  muskets  which  are  given  by 
them  as  presents  by  the  Government  before  thqr- 
return  to  the  wilderness.  On  each  occasion  I  have* 
been  much  impressed  with  the  native  dignity  and' 
intelligence  of  these  poor  people.  But  their  doom 
fixed.  Between  them  and  the  whites  there  is  not 
possible  fraternization.  The  white  men  who  oak' 
as  the  pioneers  of  civilization,  and  push  their  waj< 
into  the  far  wilderness,  are  ruder,  rougher,  and  moi 
ferocious  than  the  Indians.  Between  them  thi 
is  constant  animosity ;  and  the  red  men,  being 
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ve^er  of  the  two,  stand  no  chance  witli  tlieii 
usailants,  who  shoot  them  ruthlessly  down  for  small 
fences,  punish  slight  robbery  with  death,  aiid  bring 
•hisky  and  rum  to  the  service  of  destruction  when 
readier  means  are  found  to  be  unnattainable.  The 
red  men  are  fast  disappearing:  only  314,622  of 
ihem,  little  more  than  half  the  number  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Philadelphia,  remain  in  the  territories  of 
llie  United  States ;  and  these  are  rapidly  diminish- 
ing from  smallpox,  internecine  war,  and  the  rifles 
and  the  whisky-bottles  of  the  whites : — 

"  Sloirly  and  sadly  tliey  climb  llie  weitern  momilains, 
Aud  lead  llieir  duom  m  the  departing  sun." 

In  Mesico  and  in  South  America  they  still  thrive,. 
or  increase,  and  amalgamate  and  intermarry  with  the 
Enropean  races ;  but  in  the  United  States  and 
CaaAa,  where  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  predominates, 
tkey  will  in  a  few  years  disappear  altogctlier  from 
the  land  which  was  once  their  o^^'n,  and  leave 
DO  trace  behind  them  hut  the  names  of  a  few  rivers 
and  mountains,  and  here  and  there  of  a  State  that 
Utkcs  an  Indian  appellation  in  default  of  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  one — such  as  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Kansas, 
consiu,  and  Michigan.  Their  fate  is  inevitable, 
is  none  the  less  sad.  The  ancient  Biitons  sur- 
!  in  tlieir  progeny ;  but  the  aborigines  of  North 
TOL.  L  L 


la.  jce  ijbi^  'Jqi*  joii  t&es  hiaad.  wtSL  fann.iio 


Tnr*ain  jt  s&k  jjjeml  Sd^oaiie  waidL  is  so  zuidly 

Discmg  sie  sCLj  of  ;ais  ^^?*»^*ff  at  Waoiik^toii, 
jaiAi  mcmanuiL  was  msKte  j  j  bilb  «■!  plai^^ni^ 
ami  jfds^udj  sa  sii*  kaepisB  oe  cLe  ivicek  and  spirit- 
ioupife.  :dac  3J  Ixuusaeuasc  ^^"'^'^  siioiikl  be  served 
3}  aenLi  aaL  :&ac  ^aojoaeiL  woold  xefirain  fiooi 
smiag  CTe»n>     T!iii  asiO&azibii  was  Jonhdm  Teij 
maseKsur;.     In  vnuBpuxr  w^  3Ir.  Charles  T^«m^n 
c£  Gecr^rc^rz.  I  pool  ae  Pcccas  asd  the  Pawnees 
2  rise  x:   il^iir  jcceLs^     I   w;l>  received  on  both 
ccci:$icc5  w{r^  3i3cit  coimesj:  the  chiefs  present- 
£a^  aneir  fUL-uLs  ia   \mmn:an  ct-siton,  and  shaking 
QUDe  very  Jbeardly.     The  v  seemed  to  pass  their 
dzEbe  in  sxtckizg,  pL&Tia^  c&rds»  or  mending  their 
I^^giDgs  az^  E'jca^rg^     Wu^-gor^h^pp^^  or  the  Wi^, 
the  PoDiSft  duel,  gave  ns  soiDe  particnhun  of  hii 
lite,   which  were    trukslaced   to  ns   by  the  inte^ 

preti^. 

He  said  he  was  bem  en  Middle  £iver,  in  the 
territory  of  Nebraska,  and  was  abont  fifty-six  yean 
of  age.  *'  The  first  creature  he  killed,  when  a  mere 
child,  was  a  ground  squirrel,  and  he  had  killed* 
since  that  time,  at  least  ten  thousand  bnffidoes.  Be 
always  aimed  at  the  heart;  frequently  one  amm 
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nosed  denth,  but  he  had  often  sent  ten  arrowa 
mlu  a  badiilo  without  killiiig  him.  He  had  some- 
limea  sent  an  arrow  right  through  a  Buffalo's  neck. 
He  once  killed  a  perfectly  white  buffalo,  and  never 
■aw  but  this  one.  He  always  hunted  these  animals 
un  horseback.  Onco  he  and  another  man  went 
iHer  the  same  animal,  becautie  it  was  large  and 
fit.  He  was  ahead,  bnt  his  companion  shot  and 
•onnded  the  animal ;  he  was  angry,  and  in  his 
desperation,  took  out  his  knife,  and  while  on  the 
nin  seized  tlie  animal's  homs  and  cut  ita  throat. 
Ob  another  sccasion  he  bad  a  horse  killed  nnder 
Km  by  an  angry  bull,  tiio  body  of  the  horse 
hiving  been  ripped  open  by  one  horn,  while  the 
other  went  through  hia  own  leg.  At  another  time, 
when  pursning  a  buffalo  towai-ds  a  deep  river, 
where  the  bank  was  twenty  feet  high  and  abrupt, 
bnffalo  made  a  sudden  turn,  and  at  tbc  very 
L^but  that  he  shot  an  arrow — which  killed  it — 
ffte  lione  which  he  rode,  alarmed  by  the  buffalo's 
le«ped  into  the  river,  and  was  drowned.  He 
lumself  was  not  injured." 
But  his  exploits  as  a  liuntor  were  surpassed  by 
deeds  as  a  horse  thief.  The  people  whom  he 
ly  robbed  of  their  horses  were  Pawnees  and 
Comanchcs.     "  He  had   travelled  a  thousand  miles 
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Upon    one    of    tii«e    expeditions,  —  been    gone    a 
bondred  and  tweitr  dajs,  and  captured  or  stolen 
six  Imndred  horses.     He  nerer  sold  a  horse^  bat 
always  made  it  a  point  to  give  them  to  the  poor, 
the  oldy  and  the  feeble  of  his  tribe.     It  was  his. 
conning  in   stealing  horses,  and    his   liberality  in 
giving  them  away,  that  caused  him  to  be  elected 
chie£     He  and  his  party  once  traveUed  five  hun- 
dred miles  simply  for  the   purpose  of  stealing  ft 
spotted  horse  of  which  he  had  heard,  and  he  got  the 
prize.     He  had  had  five  wives :  one  died,  he  aban* 
doned  three  for  their  infidelity,  and  one  he  still  che- 
rished.   He  had  been  the  &ther  of  eleven  childiefl. 
The  prairie  was  his  home.    The  summer  lodges 
of  his  tribe  are  made  of  buffido  skins,  those  whidi 
they  inhabit  in  the  winter  are  made  of  tnrfl    He 
had  never  been  sick  a  day.     He  had  never  been 
afi:>aid  to  risk  his  life,  but  always  disliked  to  Idll 
human  beings.     He  had  never  killed  but  one  man, 
and  the  circumstances  were  these.     He  had  been 
four  days  without  food  on  a  horse-stealing  expedition 
when  he  came  to  a  deserted  Pawnee  village.    Be 
was   disgusted,  and  hunger  filled   him   with  hate 
and    revenge.     At    that    moment,    he    discovered 
a    solitary  Pawnee    approaching    the  village.    He 
shot  him  down,  and  after  scalping  him  and  break- 
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iog  his  neck^  out  of  pure  wickedness^  he  left  him 
thus  exposed,  by  way  of  letting  the  Pawnees  know, 
on  their  return,  that  he  had  been  there." 

On  questioning  him  about  his  ideas  of  a  future 
state,  he  said  that  he  expected  to  go,  after  death, 
to  the  white  man*s  heaven.  "  There  was  but  one 
keaven  for  all  men." 

The  Pawnee  chief,  whom  we  visited  at  another  part 

of  the  city,  said  his  name  was  Ne-aharo-lad'a-hoo^ 

or  the  Big  Chief.     "  He  did  not  know  where  he  was 

bom,  but  it  was    somewhere   in   the  territory   of 

Kansas.     He  was  about  sixty  years  old.     He  had 

never  been  much   of  a  hunter — ^his  people  called 

him  too  lazy  and  fat  for  a  huntsman.     He  claimed 

to  be  very  brave,  however,  and  had  devoted  his 

whole  life  to  horse-stealing ;   had  been  twelve  days 

without  food,  and  the   illness  which  followed  that 

abstinence  was  very  severe ;  he  was  delirious  with 

hanger,  and  that  was  the  only  time  he  had  known 

what  it  was  to  be  sick.    He  had  been  the  husband  of 

fonr  women,  and  the  best  of  them  all  was  one  he  had 

stolen.  He  had  taken  four  scalps  during  his  life.   He 

once  entered  a  Mexican  encampment  at  night  when 

all  were  asleep ;  and  *  just  for  the  fun  of  it,'  walked 

entirely   through,  and  carried    off   thirty  horses." 

When  asked  what  he  would  have  done  if  he  had  been 
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discoTered,  he  said  "  he  would  hare  pnt  an  arroir 
into  erery  eye  that  opened."  One  of  the  scalps  he 
had  taken  belonged  to  a  Ponca,  and  the  only  brother 
of  the  man  he  had  killed  was  one  of  those  who 
stepped  up  and  shook  hands  with  liim  in  the  presence 
of  the  President  In  speaking  of  his  people,  this 
man  said  tliat  they  had  once  been  notorious  for  th^ 
cruelty.  In  illustration  of  this,  he  said,  "  Wlien  we 
took  a  handsome  girl  as  prisoner,  we  kept  her  for 
few  weeks,  and  treated  her  well ;  hut  after  a  certain 
time  we  tied  lier  to  a  stake,  had  a  great  feast  and 
much  dancing,  and  then  burnt  her  to  death.  Some 
of  us  cut  off  pieces  of  her  flesh,  and  the  hoys  of  the 
tribe  sliot  into  her  body  little  arrows  made  of  prairie. 
grass.  But  this  was  long  ago,  and  it  was  very  1 
Our  people  thought  it  would  please  the  Grreat  Spirit, 
but  we  arc  wiser  now." 

The  truth  was,  they  were  frightened  out  of  thia 
horrible  practice,  by  being  told  that  the  smallpox 
by  which  they  had  once  been  scourged  was  seat 
by  the  Great  Spirit,  as  a  punishment  for  sucb 
wickedness.  These  people  hardly  know  the 
of  a  canoe,  but  journey  exclusively  on  horseback. 
This  man  told  us  he  had  known  several  peraotui 
who  had  been  scalped  and  yet  survived.  SqcU 
Bien,  however,  were   always   considered  disgrace^. 
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they  bad  a  tradition  that  all  snch  meo  coiigr&- 
in  some  distant  country  and  lived  in  caves. 
the  Comanches  and  Bl.ickfeet  Indians,  the  Paw- 
have  bat  few  friends  among  the  prairie  tribes. 
following  ofBcial  statement — the  latest  pub- 
by  the  United  States  Government — gives  the 
of  all  the  Indian  tribes  left  within  the  limits 
Union,   their    place   of  location,   and   their 
mbers,   as  estimated   by  the   Indian   agents   and 
officials : — 


KHUofTritie. 


Atnpahoes    

Aiudihkoci,  Caddoet,  &  looiea 

HlKkfcet   

ChcTokeea _«_«.«.» 

rbcrokee* _.» 

C)HICt>irs   .......„.._._ 

Chocuwi    ....__.„.„..„ 

Cbicksaawa    .„.,..„...„_._... 

Creek* ..™_ 

Citcki _ 

CbipprwH  ofLake  Saperior  I 
CMppcWBS  ofLnke  Superior  r 
Quppcww  of  Luko  Snperiar  j 
ChippewM  or  the  Hiansiippt ... 

^CUppewu  and  Otuwoe 

^°*"l^pewa»  of  Saginaw 

■  of  Swan  creek,  &c, 

■  of  Swan  creek,  &;c. 


Plue  of  Buldcni 


New  Sleiico  Territory, 
Te^as. 

Atknnsas  river. 
Upper  SliMoari  rixer. 

do. 
Arkaneiu  &  Pliitte  rirerB. 
Teia». 

Upper  Missoiiri  rrrer. 
West  of  AikanHW. 
N.  Cwvljaa,  Tennewee, 
(icori;ia.  nod  Alftbuna. 
Went  of  ArkoDua. 
Miisia»ippi. 
West  of  AxkouM*. 

do. 
AlBbnina. 

i  Michigan. 
WiiciKi«m. 
Mioneiota  Teritory. 


Kan  BBS  Territorj. 

New  York, 

North  anil  Soath  Caro- 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H 

^^^H^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H 
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Kvu  of  Tribe. 

sSi^s. 

PI.™  ri  Rodamu. 

44 

3,360 
B0& 

30,000 

3,600 

a,Boo 

33,539 

750 

433 
34* 

a,800 
1,375 

300 

560 
207 
353 

i;U30 

400 
7,500 

249 

800 

600 

4,098 

13,000 

3.440 

4,oon 

Kansas  Territory. 
Upper  Missouri  river. 

do. 
Teau. 

do. 
New  Mexico  Territory 
Arkansas  river. 

California.                     , 

Kansas  Territory. 

Upper  MisMuri  river, 

Texas. 

Kanaas  Territory. 

Texas' border. 
Texas, 
Arkansas  river. 

Texas. 

Kansas  Territory. 

Texas. 

Kansas  Territory. 

Upper  Missouri  river. 

do. 
Wisconsin. 
Nebraska  Territory. 
Kansas  Territory. 
Texas. 

New  Mexico  Territory. 
New  York.                     , 
Wisconsin.                     ' 
New  York. 
Michigan. 

Kansas  Territory.          \ 
Nebraska  Territory. 

West  of  Arkansas.         ' 
Oregon  Territory, 

MiehiKon. 

do. 
liansas  Territory.          ; 
Nebraska  Territory. 

Kansas  Territory. 

1^ 

SlS^::::":::::;::::::::::::::: 

Eeechiei,  Wacoes,  and  Towa- 

Lipam 

•rf?''^' 
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K«me  of  Tribe. 


Poeblo  Indians 

Qnapawfl 

Stockbiidges 

Stockbridges 

^ox  of  the  Mississippi  

Sioaz  of  the  Missonn  

Sioux  of  the  Plains  

St  Regis  Indians  

Senecas  

Senecas,  (Sandusky)    

Senecas  and  Shawnees,  (I<ewis- 

town) 

Shawneet  

Sacs  and  Foxes  of  Mississippi... 

Sacs  and  Foxes  of  Missonri 

Seminoles  

Semindes  

Toscaroras 

Towaccaros  

Tookawas  

Utah  Territory  tribes  

Uuhs 

Wscoes  

Wichitas 

Wcas  

Winnebagoes 

Winnebagoes 

Wjandots  

Washington  Territory  tribes  ... 

Wandering  Indians  of  Coman- 

ches,    Qieyenne,  and   other 

tribc»  

Total  number 


Place  of  Residence. 


271 
851 

1,626 
180 

2,500 
500 
280 

400 

12,000 

2,500 

950 

2,546 

208 

554 

14,000 


17,000 


314,622 


New  Mexico  Territory. 
West  of  Arkansas. 
Kansas  Territory. 
Wisconsin. 
Minnesota  Territory. 
Upper  Missouri  river. 
Platte  &  Arkansas  rivers. 
New  York. 

do. 
West  of  Arkansas. 

do. 
Kansas  Territory. 

do. 

do. 
West  of  Arkansas. 
Floricia. 
New  York. 
Texas. 

do. 
Utah  Territory. 
New  Mexico  Territory. 
Texas. 

do. 
Kansas  Territory. 
Minnesota  Territory. 
Kansas  Territory. 

do. 
Washington  Territory. 


New  Mexico  Territory. 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

AMEHICANISMS  AND  AMEEICAN  SLANG. 

Evert  country  lias  its  own  alaiig  or  "  argot,"  thongk 
it  is  not  every  langiiagc  that  has  a  word  to  express 
this  particular  form  of  the  ultra-vulgar  vcmacolar. 
American  slang  is  more  interesting  to  an  educated 
Englishman  than  the  slang  of  France,  Grerman^, 
or  any  other  country.  The  slang  of  ancient  Greece 
and  Rome,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few  words 
imperfectly  understood,  is  lost  to  tlie  modems,  or 
it  might  perhaps  interest  us  as  greatly  as  the  classical 
speech  which  has  come  down  to  us,  for  the  new 
light  it  might  throw  upon  the  manners,  characteristics^ 
and  domestic  life  of  the  ancient  peoples.  But  as  this 
is  no  longer  a  possible  subject  of  study  for  the 
learned  or  unlearned,  and  as  slang  at  home  is 
unhappily  too  familiar  to  he  considered  of  any  impor- 
tance, the  peculiar  idioms,  perversions,  and  revivals, 
of  words,  in  common  use  amongst  our  American 
cousins,  striking  us  by  their  novelty,  acquire  by  that 
means  a  certain  sort  of  dignity,  and  become  valnablo 
to  the  student  both  of  history  and  literature.     They 
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ihoT  the  np-springiiigs  and  germinations  of  lan- 
gnage.  Ther  prove  how  mnch  points  of  difference 
m  natioDul  character,  and  even  climate  and  acci- 
dontal  circumstances  of  politics  or  trade,  can  influ- 
cnce  Mid  change  the  well-established  words  of  the 
dictionary ;  how  a  noun,  verb,  or  adjective,  without 
i^ing  in  the  least  degree  changed  in  its  pronuncia 
tion,  can  insensibly  glide  into  a  moaning  totally 
different  from  that  vrith  which  it  was  originally 
AS3o<uated;  and  how  new  words  are  coined,  and  are 
always  coinaLlc,  by  and  under  new  circumstances. 
Ib  these  respects,  the  study  even  of  "  slang "  is 
pfofitahle,  whether  the  student  be  a  philosopiier  in 
die  largest  sense  of  the  word,  or  merely  a  pliilolo- 
^st.  Etymology  is  a  fiery  and  often  unmanageable 
kibt>y-horse  to  ride,  but  those  who  ride  it  wisely 
may  do  good  ser\-ice.  During  my  residence  in 
Anmica  I  noted  down  from  day  to  day,  not  only 
the  single  words  and  forms  of  expression,  but  the 
phrases,  nsed  both  by  educated  and  uneducated  men 
with  whom  1  held  conversation,  and  also  the  idioms 
ia  books  and  newspapers  which  grated  harshly  or 
souDdcfl  strangely  to  my  English  ears.  To  tlies© 
I  added  words  whicli,  if  not  ungraceful  and 
raipu:  in  themselves,  had  a  flavour  of  novelty  and 
A   few    of    these   words    have    been 
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introdaced  from  America  into  England,  and  hava 
a  positive  value  for  expressing  tersely  the  com- 
plicated ideas  which,  without  their  aid,  could  not 
have  heen  forcibly  rendered  in  any  other  way.- 
Others,  agnin,  derived  from  Dutch,  German,  or 
Spanish  roots,  although  they  have  no  individual 
merit  to  recommend  them  to  the  estimation  of  the 
English  scholar,  stand  as  simple  Americanisms,  with 
such  justification  as  geography  can  afford  them.. 
And  how  much  geographlciU  distances,  even  small, 
can  infiuence  and  change  a  noble  language,  we  may 
see  hy  the  study  of  the  varieties  of  English  spoken  itt 
such  slightly  divergent  localities  as  London,  Corn- 
wall, Newcastle,  Wales,  Ireland,  Edinburgh,  and 
Aberdeen. 

The  "  Great  West"  of  the  United  States— the  horn* 
of  the  hardiest  and  roughest  population,  and  which 
contains  the  largest  admixture  of  the  foreign  races  rf 
Europe — is  the  birth-place  of  the  greatest  number 
of  new  words.  But  even  here  the  new 
more  commonly  revivals  of  local  and  provincial  1 
Anglo-Saxon  and  Anglo-Scandinavian  words,  still 
in  use  in  the  rural  districts  of  England,  although 
they  have  dropped  out  of  poHte  life  and  literature^ 
than  "  annexations  "  from  an  entirely  foreign  sourcflC 
When  we  see  in  our  classical  England  itself — whera^. 
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if  a&ywliere,  ihe  best  and  purest  English  ought  to 
lie  spoken — the  growth  and  acceptance  of  such  a 
word  as  "  atarration,"  and  of  another  that  has  not  an 
equal  antiquity  to  recommend  it — the  odious  but 
fushiooable  word  in  Parliament  and  ncwEpapers,  "  to 
'  ventilate'  a  subjectj"  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  in 
tiie  New  World  the  old  language  should  partake  of 
the  colours  of  the  clime,  and  undergo  transformations 
more  or  less  decided.  "Humbug"  has  become  a  good 
word  by  ■virtue  of  time  and  possession ;  and  for  the 
same  reason,  "to  Banimnize"  may  finally  become 
naturalized  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  express 
the  action  of  him  who  would  resort  to  the  ne  plus 
ultra  of  all  possible  humbug  for  the  filling  of  liis 
pockets  at  the  expense  of  the  public.  Valuable  is 
any  ont  word  that  can  be  made  to  express  an  idea 
BO  complicated. 

first  of  all,  I  cite   a   few   words  that   have   lost 

IB  America  their  original  English  meaning. 

I      To  exerciae,   means   to   agitate,    vex,   or   trouble. 

Tliiia  it  is  said  of  a  senator  in  Congress,  tliat  he 

is   exereUed  by  the  great   question  he  is  about  to 

bring  forward,  or  that  Mr. was  much  exercised 

by  an  attack  upon  him  in  a  newspaper. 

Sright  means  "  clever."     A  clever  man,  op  a  man 
i  talent,  woiUd  in  America  be  called  a  "bright"  man. 
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Clever  means  "  amiable  and  courteous."  A 
"  clever  "  capfcun  is  one  who  is  friendly,  attentive,  and 
polite  to  his  passengers.  Among  tlie  recommen- 
dations sometimes  advertised  in  the  Mississippi  and 
Oliio  steam-boats  is  that  the  captain  and  clerk  are 
the  "cleverrat"  on  the  line,  and  for  this  reason 
agreeable  to  the  ladies, 

AmiabU  means  "  stapid."  A  member  of  the  Hooae 
of  Representatives,  and  a  most  worthy  man,  waa 
highly  offended  at  hearing  Ids  friend  called  "amiable  " 
by  an  Englishman.  He  thought  the  phrase  implied 
a  reproach,  or  a  sneer,  and  declared  tliat  the  word 
*'  amiable"  was  synonymous  with  what  in  English 
slang  is  called  *'  spooney, "  "  You  may  call  a  womaa 
'  omiabloj' "  said  he,  "  but  not  a  man." 

Tliin-shinned,  which  in  England  signifies  "ove^ 
sensitive,"  in  America  means  "stingy  and  parsi- 
moniooH." 

Smarl  means  "  sharp."  A  smart  man  ia*  one  who 
would  do  a  dishonest  act  in  bnainess,  if  he  could 
manage  to  keep  on  the  safe  side,  and  avoid  the 
law. 

Among  the  pure  Americanisms  may  be  cited  tha 
following: — 

To    honenfiigUf   to   gloze,   flatter,   bamboozle, 
"take  in." 


oozle,    or    I 
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Hi^h  falulin,  or  high  verloofen,  signifies  high- 
flown,  exonerated,  and  bombastic  in  speech  or 
writing. 

To  loaf,  to  idle,  or  dawdle. 

A  loafer,  a  dandier,  or  idler. 

Splurge,  a  display,  an  outburst  of  expenditure, 
such  as  to  create  a  sensation  among  the  bystanders 
or  witnesses. 

To  make  a  splnrge,  may  be  rendered  by  the 
common  English  vulgarism,  "  to  cut  a  dash." 

To  cave  in,  to  give  way,  to  collapse. 

To  stump,  to  adilresa  public  meetings  in  the  open 
air,  a  phrase  derived  from  the  fact  that  popular 
orators  in  most  circumstances  of^en  staud  on  stomps 
of  trees,  as  the  most  available  platforms. 

To  atump  a  Stale,  to  go  on  a  tour  of  political 
agitation  through  a  State. 

Platform,  the  recognised  principles  and  creed  of  a 
political  party.  This  phrase  is  of  English  origin, 
and  is  to  be  foimd  in  the  political  tracts  and  in  the 
•ennons  of  the  days  of  Cromwell, 

A  plank  of  the  platform,  one  principle  out  of  the 
nuiDj  agreed  upon  by  a  party. 

Buncombe,  or  Bunkum.  A  diffuse  and  angrj'  ora- 
tor having  made  a  somewhat  irrational  and  very 
f  speech  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
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at  Waahington,  where  nobody  thought  it  wortk 
while  to  contradict  him,  was  afterw.ards  asked  hy 
a  friend  who  met  him  in  Pennsylvania  Avenue  why 
he  had  made  sucli  a  display  ?  '*  I  was  not  speaking 
to  tlie  House,"  he  replied ;  "  I  was  speaking  to 
Buncombe" — a  county  or  district  by  the  majority 
of  whose  votes  he  bad  been  elected.  Hence  Bun- 
combe or  Bunkum  has  become  a  phrase  in 
— and  to  some  extent  in  England  also — ^to  expnn 
that  'extra  parliamenlaiy  oratory  wliich  appeals  to 
the  passions  or  prejudices  of  the  outside  people, 
sections  of  the  people,  and  not  to  the  reason  and 
sound  sense  of  a  deliberative  assembly. 

To  vamoae,  to  decamp,  or  vanish. 

Pile,  a  fortune. 

To  make  a  pile,  to  make  a  fortune. 

Swanger,  a  dandy,  or  "  swell." 

A  muss,  a  slight  quarrel,  or  disturbance. 

A  cuss,  a  curse; — applied  to  a  person. 

A  mean  cuss,  a  cursedly  mean  person. 

Mung,  sham,  false,  pretended. 

Mung  news,  a  fabrication, 

Sender,  a  spree. 

To  go  on  the  lender,  to  go  on  the  spree. 

To  fia:,  to  dress,  to  adorn,  to  trim.     The  phrase 
is  applied  either  to  the  human  figure,  as  when  a  ladj. 
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ttVB  she  will  "fix  herself,"  or  to  an  article  of  attire, 
.IS  when  she  says,  her  cap,  her  bonnet,  or  dress  has 
be«i "  fixed,"  or  ornamented ;  or  to  a  disli  for  the 
table,  as  to  "  fix  "  a  steak  with  onions — a  chicken 
uilh  innshrooms,  &c. 
/"tjn'rys,  trimmings,  adornments. 
Caucus,    a    preliminary    political    meeting,    and 
jrithering   together   of   the   party,   to   decide   upon 
ulterior  movements. 
To  lobby,  to  use  private  influence  for  tlie  passing 
'      of  bills  through  the  legislature, 

Grit,  the  real  grit,  the  true  grit.  These  words  or 
jilirases  are  used  to  signify  a  person  of  superior 
worth,  solidity,  and  genuineness,  as  distinguished 
from  another  who  is  inferior,  or  merely  "  chaff." 
The  miller  is  evidently  the  parent  of  this  expression. 
VecUnsion.  "  I  have  been  writing,"  said  a  l&dy, 
"  several  declensions  to  dinners  and  balls."  The 
iFord  is  equivalent  to  refusal,  but  it  seems  to  Oicikn 
refusal  for  reasons  assigned — a  declinature. 

Bogut,  false,  or  sliam ;  said  to  bo  derived  from 
the  name  of  a  man  notorious  for  issuing  counterfeit 
I  notes.  Hence  "bogus"  news,  a  "bogus"  meeting,  a 
^t  "bogus"  baby,  a  "  bogos"  senator,  a  "bogus"  con- 
^Br^otion. 
1^       To  foot  a  hill,  to  sign  or  accept  a  bill. 

TOI-  I.  u 
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Whole-aouled,  a  very  common  plirase  in  Ame-' 
rica  to  express  a  hearty,  enthusiastic  person.  In 
"  Lloyd's  Railway  Guide,"  tiio  Bradahaw  of  Ame- 
rica, it  is  stated  of  one  of  Uie  hotels  in  a  principal 
cily,  that  "  Colonel ,  the  proprietor,  is  a  whole- 
souled  landlord," 

Fits.  To  "  give  a  man  fits  "  is  an  expression  con- 
tinually used,  and  seems  to  moan,  to  assault,  or  give 
a  man  a  disagreeable  surprise,  eitlier  by  words  or  by 
blows,  or  by  a  public  exposure. 

Jesse.  To  "give  Jesse"  or  "particular Jesse"  are 
phrases  equivalent  to  the  preceding. 

J3mi.  Hit  him  bim  in  the  eye — i.e.,  right  in  the  eye. 

BeaUze — Realiziiiff.  It  is  a  favourite  pulpit  phrase 
to  say  that  a  person  has  a  "  realizing  sense  of  the 
goodness  of  God." 

D^t,  a  railway  station. 

Fizzls,  a  slight  quarrel  or  controversy. 

A  stampede,  a  rush,  a  multitudinous  exit. 

Soedologer,  a  knock-down  blow.  There  is  a  speoea 
of  fish-hook  of  this  name. 

To  overslaugh,  a  word  apparently  derived  from  the 
German  or  old  English,  like  onslaught,  and  signl. 
fying  to  strike  over. 

Roch,  money — a  Californian  phrase. 

To  squirm,  to  wriggle  like  a  worm. 
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To  tote,  to  carry. 

Tote  thx  plunder,  a  slang  plirase  for  "carry  the 
iag^ragf." 
To  milt,  to  wither. 
WiUedj  withered. 

Go-a-headitwe,  progreaaive,  "fast." 
A  dough  face;  a  man  easily  moved  to  cbange  hts 
opuiion ;  a  person  to  be  wrought  upon  and  modelled, 
to  any  particul-ir  shape,  like  a  piece  of  dough. 
Bota,  a  master :  "  a  boss  barber,"  "a  boea  batcher," 
1  esprcasions. 
a  blackguard. 
CratJeer,  a  biscuit. 
Nut  anvil,  a  nut-cracker. 

In  all  great  American  citica  there  are,  as  there  are 
1  the  cities  of  Europe,  nide  youths,  who  vent  tlie 
J  of  their  animal  spirits  iu  acts  of  daring 
bt  too  often  savour  of  what  might  not  unjustly  be 
called  blackguardism.  But  in  America  sach  per- 
■ons  are  of  more  importance  in  the  social  scale  than 
they  are  with  as,  for  they  have  votes,  if  they  have 
fCMcbed  the  age  of  twenty-one,  aad  they  have  aggre- 
gUe  political  influence  in  addition,  if  they  happen  to 
be  members  of  the  fire  companies,  or  to  bo  other- 
irise  enrolled  and  enre^mented.  The  ruffians  of 
I  sort  have  names  that  differ  in  diflerent  cities. 
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In  New  York  tbere  are  "  Bowery  boys,"  "Spiggots," 
"High-binders,"  and  "Rowdies."  The  last  word  lias 
already  reached  England,  and  tlireatens  to  become 
naturalized.  In  Washington  they  have  "Swipers;"* 
in  Philadelphia  "Dead  Rabbits;"  and  in  Baltimore 
"  Plug-uglies,"  "  RosebudB,"t  and  "  Blood-tnbs." 
In  the  New  England  States,  where  the  municipal 
government  is  generally  far  more  settled,  and  where 
a  volunteer  fire  service  is  not  the  rule,  but  the 
eseeption,  these  Ishmacls  are  not  to  be  found,  and 
the  order  and  regularity  approach  to,  or  eqnal  that 
of  the  streets  of  London,  where  a  "  Plug-ugly,"  a 
"  Dead  Rabbit,"  or  a  "  Blood-tub,"  would  stand  no 
chance  against  the  police. 

■  "  Laat  niglit,  at  about  half  past  elercn  o'clock,  another  of  tboia 
rourdcrs  vhich  have  been  so  frequent  of  late  in  Washington,  by  the 
hands  of  Rowdies,  was  committed  on  the  corner  of  Ninth-street, 
anJ  New  York  Avenue.  Marcellus  Stoops,  a  quiet  foung  mui,  & 
messenger  in  the  Treasury  Department,  while  walking  leisurely 
along  in  company  with  another  young  roan,  was  shot  with  a 
pistol.  He  died  a  tew  minutes  afterwards,  and  before  Dr. 
Duhamel.  who  wns  sent  for,  could  reach  the  spot.  Eight  or 
ten  men  of  the  fighting  club  here,  called  "Swipers,"  have  been 
arrested,  and  it  is  stated  that  one  of  the  leaden,  called  Johnson, 
ahot  the  unfortunate  young  man.  Washington  haa  become  the 
most  lawless  place  in  tlie  world." — JVew  York  Herald,  April  t,  1858. 

f  "'Democrat  of  the  old  school'  informs  us  that  the '  Rosebttd*,' 
charged  with  Kowdyism  at  the  last  Baltimore  election,  and  ac- 
quitted in  the  Circuit  Court  of  Baltimore  on  the  <th  inst,  were 
good  Buchanan  democrats,  and  were  acquitted  bya  KnowNothing 
jury,  because  the  evidence  plainly  showed  the  police  to  be  in  the 
wrong." — ^ae  Verk  Btrald,  Febnary  14,  1859. 
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AmoDg  other  Americanisms  tliat  strike  tlie  atten- 
tion of  a  stranger,  though  doubtless  tliey  would  not 
Ik  noticed  by  a  native-born  American  of  the  highest 
culture  and  refinement,  simply  from  tlie  fact  of  the 
familisrity,  are  such  mispronunciations  as  "  hen  "  for 
"air"  for  "are,"  and  "was"  for  "were;" 
^•ant-eye-alavery"  for  "  anti -slavery,"  "Eye-taly"  for 
*  Italy,"  "  Eye-talian  "  for  "  Italian,"  "  dye-plomatic" 
;  fcr  "  diplomatic,"  and  invariably  "  myself"  for  the 
I  subdued  mode  in  which  we  in  the  "  old 
Wuntry"  pronounce  these  two  egotistical  ayUables, 
"Engine"  is  generally  "  en-gine,"  though  "  machine  " 
Mains  the  English  pronunciation. 

Among  the  idiomatic  and  proverbial  expressions 
that  differ  from  those  of  the  mother  country  are  such 
■  the  following ;  —  "I  reckon,"  which  is  the  distinc- 
hre  mark  of  the  Southerners,  as  "  I  guess,"  is  of 
bs  people  of  the  Kew  England  States  and  of  the 
Vortli  generally.  "  All  aboard,"  or  "  All  aboord," 
I  the  invariable  cry  of  the  conductors  and  officials 
if  tlie  railway  stations  or  depots,  when  they  wish  the 
sengers  to  take  their  seats.  This  is  not  the  only 
iOtical  phrase  in  general  use  among  the  Americans. 
•Where  do  you  hail  from?"  is  often  asked;  and 
t  not  uncommon  to  he  told  that  Mr.  or  Mrs, 
po-and-eo    has    been   "  hauled   up "   with   a  fever. 
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To  be  "nnder  the  weather,"  u  to  suffer  from 
«old.  To  "  give  a  man  hell,"  is  to  beat  him,  bully 
him,  or,  as  our  prize-fighters  would  say,  *'  punish  '* 
him.  To  make  a  man  "  smell  heil,"  is  a  phrase  with 
a  similar  meaning.  I  remember  hearing,  in  the  par^ 
liament  of  one  of  the  Southern  States,  jm  angry  orator 
declare,  that  if  the  gentleman  from — say.  Buncombe, 
(not  the  honourable  member  for  Buncombe,  as  with 
UB,)  dared  to  repeat  out  of  the  house  what  he  had 
said  in  the  house,  he  would  make  him  "  smell  hell." 
A  common  expression  in  the  Soutliem  States  to 
denote  an  ambuscade  is  that  "there  is  a  ni^er  in 
the  fence,"  lu  the  Northern  States  the  same  mean- 
ing is  conveyed  by  the  phrase,  possibly  English  in 
its  origin,  "  There's  a  cat  in  the  meal  tub."  A  man 
of  great  tmpoi'tance  in  his  own  estimation,  or  that 
of  the  world,  is  called  a  "  big  bug."  Thus  I  Street 
in  Washington,  the  residence  of  the  foreign  amfaas* 
sadors,  bankers,  and  other  important  persons,  ia  said 
to  be  inhabited  by  the  "big  bugs."  A  person  of 
note  and  great  wealth  is  said  to  be  "  some  puiikins," 
(or  pumpkins.)  And  instead  of  the  common  English 
phrase,  that  "  it  is  well  to  wash  the  dirty  family  linen 
at  home,"  tlio  Western  people  have  the  mors  strik- 
ing and  significant  phrase,  tliat  "  every  man  should 
ekin  his  own  skunk."     The    skunk  is  fortuoatal^ 
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BknovQ  in  Engl&nd ;  but  it  is  a  little  animal  that 
ten  thousand  times  worse  than  a  polecat, 
Jmd  of  which,  if  tlii;  least  oilour  gets  into  the 
dollies  or  garments  uf  man  or  woman,  the  only 
■  is  to  bum  tliem.  "  To  play  'poasnm,"  is 
^uindent  to  the  old  Loudon  phrase  of  "  shamming 
n,"  the  opossmn  having  a  trick  of  pretending 
>  be  dead  when  it  finds  tlmt  all  other  means  of 
;  &om  its  enemies  are  nnavailing. 
A  bunch  of  sprouts.  An  Englishman  who  had 
ileamed  down  tlie  Mississippi  with  a  captain  who 
■ma  not  "  clever"  in  the  American  sense  of  the  word, 
'iKOig  on  his  arnval  at  New  Orleans  a  great 
Vtemblage  of  people  at  the  levee,  and  hearing  a 
iffistnrltance,  asked  the  captain  what  was  the  matter. 

"  Oh,  nothing  particular,"  said  the  captain.  "  It 
it  only  Jones,  an  editor,  who  has  quarrelled  with 
Smith,  another  editor,  and  given  hini  a  whole  bunch 
Vf  sprouts." 

'bunch  of  aproutsr"  inqnired  the  Eugllsh- 


"Yes,  a  bunch  of  sprouts,"  said  the  captain. 
"And  what  w  a  'bunch  of  sprouts?'"  inquired 

Boil,  bewildered. 
"  Don't  you  know  ?"  rejoined  the  captain. 
*•!  don't,"  said  John  Bull. 
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"Then  more  fool  you,"  was  the  reply,  on  giving 
which  the  captain  tamed  upon  his  heel,  and  walked 
away. 

The  Englishman,  not  altogether  discouraged, 
applied  to  the  clerk  for  information. 

"  Oh !  editors  are  always  quarrelling  here,"  he 
replied.  "  It  is  but  one  editor  who  has  given  anotlier 
a  bunch  of  sprouts." 

"  But  what  is  &  '  bunch  of  sprouts  ? ' " 

"  Don't  you  know  ?" 

•"Not  I."  J 

"  Why,  what  a  fool  you  must  be  I" 

The  story  is  that  tlie  Englisliinan  has  asked 
.the  same  question  since  that  day,  no  one  knows  how 
many  years  ago,  of  thousands  of  people,  but  never 
obtained  an  answer ;  that  the  idea  has  taken  entire 
^possession  of  his  mind;  and  that  he  is  wandering  over 
the  United  States  asking  everyone  be  meets,  "  What 
is  a  'bunch  of  sprouts?'"  Receiving  no  satisfactory 
reply,  ho  hmriea  on  from  place  to  place,  and  from 
person  to  person,  worn  to  a  skeleton,  the  more  shadow 
of  a  man — a  kind  of  flying  Dutchman — a  spectral 
presence — a  wandering  Jew — asking  tlie  pld,  eternal 
question,  never  to  be  answered  on  this  aide  of  the 
grave,  "  ^V^lat  is  a  'bunch  of  sprouts?'"  Should  this 
unhappy  citizen   of  our  fortunate   lalea   ever   read 
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Haae  pages,  the  spell  that  is  upon  him  will  be 
braken,  and  lie  will  learn  that  a  "  bunch  of  spruuts  " 
a  a  slang  expression  for  the  wliole  discharge  of  a 
rfTolver — barrel  after  barrel. 

To  attempt  to  make  a.  vocabulary  of  the  political 
tluig  words  that  every  now  and  then  arise  in  the 
United  States,  live  their  little  day,  and  sink  into  ob- 
IJTion,  but  which  while  they  last,  sorely  puzzle  all  who 
are  not  Americans,  would  be  an  endless  and  an  un- 
saCi^&eturj  task.  Such  words  and  phrases  as  "hard 
shells,"  "  soft  shells,"  "  locofocos,"  "  know-nothings," 
uii)  others,  which  Boat  about  on  the  stormy  ocean  of 
politics,  until  they  are  engulfed  or  rot  away,  are 
ephemeral  by  their  very  natme.  Invented  by 
newspapers  or  stump  orators,  they  tickle  the  public 
fancy  for  a  time.  They  enjoy  considerable  popu- 
lirity  while  current,  but  they  are  so  entirely  local 
as  jcarcely  to  merit  explanation  beyond  the  limits  of 
lie  country  which  produces  them. 

A  rich  and  fruitful  source  of  slang  expressions 
i)  to  1)6  found  in  the  names  of  drinks  in  such 
^jtithem  and  western  States  as  tlie  agents  of  the 
Maine  Liquor  Law  have  hitherto  assaulted  in  vain, 
"Ginsliiig,"  "brandy-smash,""  a  streak  of  lightning," 
"  whisky-skill,"  "  muit  julep,"  "  cocktail,"  "  sherry 
ooliblcr,"  and  others,  are  more  or  leas  known,  both 
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hy  name  and  by  nature,  on  tiua  side  of  the  Atlaol 
and  need  not  be   farther   partictdarlzed.      In 
South — and  possibly  the  phrase  extends  northw 
to  New   York,  and  westwards  beyond  Chicago,- 
drum,  or  small  glass  of  spirits,  is  called  a  "  smile." 

Let  no  American  reader  of  these  pages 
terpret  the  motives  which  induce  a  traveller  &CHt 
the  old  country,  that  still  presumes  to  be  the  hi 
of  the  language,  as  well  as  of  the  race,  to  note 
differences  which  climate  and  circmnstancea  auif 
make  in  such  a  familiar  matter  aa  the  daily  speech  rf' 
the  semi-educated  or  the  wholly  vulgar.  In  Eng^' 
land,  the  changes  which  the  spoken  language  nnder^ 
goes  from  generation  to  generation  are  very  mai^ 
and  such  is  the  ever  increasing  intercourse  hetwees 
the  United  States  and  the  British  Isles,  tliat  a  won 
introduced  in  the  one  speedily  becomes  known  a 
the  other,  and  if  it  have  any  terseness  or  appor 
sitencss  to  recommend  it,  becomes  natuTiih'zed  in  bodt 
countries.  It  takes  a  long  time  to  secure  even  for  A 
good  and  valuable  word  a  place  in  the  dignified  nicht 
I  of  a  dictionary;  in  which  respect  our  dictionaiT* 
k  makers  err  on  the  side  of  undue  conservatism.  Mta 
is  not  made  for  language,  but  language  is  made  ftir 
man;  and  the  English  spoken  at  the  time  when 
Columbus  discovered  America  is  not  the  Engli^ 
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spoken  either  in  Englaod  or  America  at  the  present 
fiTen  the  common  talk  of  the  fathers  of  the 
generation  differed  in  many  respects  from 
tba«ommon  talk  of  the  men  of  the  year  1859,  and 
cojuonsness,  if  not  tlie  elegance,  of  the  noblest 
all  things  considered,  sjwkuti  in  tlie  present 
of  the  world,  is  continually  increased  by  inven- 
■vim,  revivals,  and  it  may  be  said  robberies — or  at 
die  least  approprintions  and  assimilations — from  other 
lugnages,  less  fortunate  and  wealthy.  It  were  to  he 
*Mh«d,  however,  that  those  who  have  the  ear  of  their 
conntrymen,  either  as  great  orators  or  great  writers, 
mmld,  instead  of  Ijcing  led  away,  as  they  sometimes 
by  a  foolish  fashion  for  a  word — as  ladies  are  by 
fashion  for  red  stockings  or  red  petticoats, 
oAer  ebullitions  of  the  scarlet  fever — bethink 
ea  how  many  excellent  words  have  dropped 
i«f  use  since  the  days  of  Chaucer — or  even  more 
ty,  since  those  of  Shakespeare.  Some  of  these 
are  of  the  highest  value  both  to  orators  and  poets 
it  would  be  much  better  to  revi\-e  them  than 
fa  ana  otfier_words  out  of  foreign  or  vulgar  materials, 
wUdi  do  not  and  never  can  harmonise  so  thoroughly 
witib  the  genius  of  our  tongue,  as  the  sturdy,  pithy, 
lUe-bodied  words  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  and  Anglo- 
ancostors.       The  Scottish,   and   even 
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he  otherwise  expressed  without  a  periphrasis  or  a 
wiole  sentence  to  itself— or,  better  still,  who  revives 
i  good  old  word  that  ought  never  to  have  been 

•  •  • 

lUowed  to  die — a  public  benefactor  also?  I  think 
10 ;  and  fof  that  reason  have  dwelt  at  greater  length 
upon  the  subject  of  Americanisms  in  speech  than  I 
ihonld  otherwise  have  considered  myself  justified 
b  doing. 

In  addition  to  these,  there  are  Americanisms  in 
writing  which  strike  the  traveller  by  their  novelty. 
To  an  Englishman  it  would  seem  odd,  if  instead  of 
Knningham  on  the  address  of  a  letter  there  were 
dmply  ''Bir.,"  or  instead  of  London,  "Lon.,"  or  of 
Manchester,  "Man."  But  such  abbreviations  are 
the  rule  and  not  the  exception  in  America.  Every 
State  in  the  Union  has  its  recognised  abbreviation, 
which  is  always  a  monosyllable,  wherever  it  is  pos- 
fible  so  to  make  it  New  York,  New  Jersey,  New 
Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  North  Carolina,  and  South 
Carolina,  are  the  sole  exceptions  to  the  monosyllabic 
arrangement,  and  are  commonly  written  and  printed 
K.  Y.,  N.  J.,  N.  H.,  R.  I.,  N.  Ca.  and  S.  Ca.  The 
other  States 


Maiiie.       . 

.    Me. 

Pennsylyania 

.    Pa. 

•    Yt. 

Delaware     . 

.    Del. 

MaMKhnaetts 

.    Mass. 

Maryland    • 

.    Ma.  or  Md 

CSonnecticat 

.    Conn. 

Virginia 

.    Va. 
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Geotgia 

.    Ga. 

Mhihigan 

Mieli. 

Alabama 

,    Ala. 

Indiana 

Ind. 

IfiMiMippi  . 

.    Mki. 

Tllinoit 

HL 

IfiBSOuri 

.    Mo. 

Florida 

Fla. 

Loniiiana    . 

.    La. 

Texas 

Tec 

.    Ark. 

Iowa    . 

la 

Tennesfee   . 

.    Tenn. 

Witconsin    . 

Wis. 

Eentnckj    . 

.    Ky. 

California    . 

CsL 

Ohio    .       . 

.    0. 

Minnesota    . 

Min. 

In  like  manner^  lihe  name  of  the  City  of  Baltim 
is  abbreviated  into  Balto.  A  busy^  '^go-ohea 
nation  has  not  time  to  write  the  names  of  its  Sti 
and  cities  in  foil.  If  this  be  not  the  reason,  it 
difficult  to  find  another. 


CHAPTER    XIV. 


THE    IBISH    IN    AMEBIC  A. 


WaihiagUm,  Janttarg  18S7. 

Dffi  at  the  bar  of  Willard's  Hotel,  iu  Waahing- 

,  in  company  with   two   distinguished  senators, 

I  three  membors  of  Coiigresa,  and  taking,  all  of 

b  s  slight  noonday  refection  of  crackers  (biscuits) 

I  lager  beer,  our  coDveraation  turned   upon   the 

t  rebellion  in  India,  and  upon  the  Indomitable 

^"  and  energy  displayed  by  the  British  soldiers 

ommanders,  and  especially  by  the  gallant  Have- 

d,  in  confronting   and  subduing  the   mutineers. 

I  execrations  lavished  upon  the  name  of  Nana 

Siliib,  and  the  fervent  praises  showered  upon  that 

"f  Haielock   by  my  American  friends,   could   not 

^uvc   been   surpassed  for  honest  intensity   in  any 

'^n:le  in  Kngland.     Every  one  of  them  seemed  to 

'^■A   proud   tliat  he  was  of   the    same  blood  and 

«  the  conquerors  of  India,  and,  although 

t  struggle   was   far   from   concluded,   each 

that  it  could   but  have  one  result — the 
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utter  discomfiture  of  the  foe,  and   t!ie  triumphaaj 
vindication  of  British  supremacy  in  every  portion 
our  Eastern  Empire. 

"  It  is  the  blood)  sir,"  said  one  of  the  senatonij 
"  the  noblest  and  best  blood  in  tlie  world — r  blood 
that  never  was  conquered,  and  never  will  be." 

At  this  moment,  a  person  who  had  been  h^ngii^ 
on,  and  listening  to  the  conversation — an  Irishmas 
by  his  accent,  and  who,  as  it  afterwai'ds  appeoredj 
had  not  been  above  five  years  in  America — bant 
in  upon  us  with  a  volley  of  oaths  bo  awful  and  vf 
disgusting  that  no  gentleman,  or  man  of  conmn 
decency,  would  whisper  them,  much  more  pri 
them ;  and  imprecated  such  wrath  of  heaven  npcoU 
England  and  upon  Englishmen,  in  India  and  a£ 
home,  that  I  fiurly  lost  breath  in  the  excess  of  m^ 
surprise  at  hearing  such  abominable  sentiments 
the  mouth  of  a  human  being.  That  every  EngliA 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  India  should  be  put 
the  sword,  was  but  one  of  the  hideous  wishes  which 
he  formed  ;  and  his  whole  speech,  gesture, 
demeanour  suggested  the  idea  tliat  he  was  a  maniM 
rather  than  a  sane  man.  It  did  not  appear,  hoi 
ever,  that  he  was  mad.  He  was  a  well-known 
"  citizen,"  I  was  told,  and  much  respected ;  and^' 
though  much  more  violent  in  his  Anglophobia  thafl 
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r  Ae  fiiih  generally,  he  but  expressed  a  feeling  only 

I  loo  common  among  men  of  his  race  who  liave  left 

f  bdand  for  Groat  Britain's  good,  and  brought  their 

iisioiis  and  their  prejudices  into  tlie  great  arena  of 

inerican  politics. 

!  incident  suggested  the  propriety  of  making 

De  inquiries  into  the  condition  of  the  Irish  in  the 

States ;  and  to   the   sources   of  their  con- 

Jly  and  openly  avowed  hatred  towards  England. 

ot  be  denied  that  the  Irish  immigration  has 

incalculable  ser\'icc;  to  the  development  of 

jorces  of  the  United  States,  and  more  es- 

dly  of  the  Nortli   and  West.     As  servants,   or 

r8,"  instead  of  the  negroes — to  the  employment 

t  whom  many  persons  have  an  aversion — and  as 

I  sturdy  labourers  doing  all  the  rough  work 

miry,  especially  building  and  the  making 

I  and  railroads,  they  have  supplied  a  great 

'ant,  and  aided  immensely  in  the  material 

3  of  the  coujitry.     The  native-born  American, 

a  descent,  looks  upon  all  rough  labour, 

w»t  that  of  the  farm,  as  somewhat  derogatory  from 

It  is  for  him  to  labour  with  his  brains, 

r  than  with  his  thews  and  sinews ;  to  barter,  not 

dig  and  delve;  and  to  set  others  to  hard  work 

raihwr  than  do   tlic   liai-d  work   himself.     And  the 

roL.  1.  N 
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able-bodied  Irish,  supplied  the  very  hdp  he  needed 
and  both  portiea  to  tlie  bargain  were  satisfied—* 
the  Americans  in  getting  the  work  douc,  and  thai 
Irishman  m  getting  as  much  wages  in  one  day  as 
he  could  have  got  in  Ireland,  or  in  England,  in 
week.  But  liere  the  satisfaction  of  the  Americana 
came  to  an  end.  The  new  comer,  though  not  en* 
titled  to  a  veto  mitil  after  a  reeidence  of  a 
number  of  years  in  the  country,  either  found 
himself,  or  had  them  found  for  him  by  otherS) 
claim  the  privilege  beforo  he  had  been  a  week 
American  soil.  Instances  have  been  known,  doriog 
hot  election  contests  in  tiie  State  or  the  muiU" 
(upality  of  New  York,  when  the  wliole  male  imnu^ 
gration,  landed  in  tho  morning  from  a  Cork  am 
Liverpool  vessel,  lias  voted  ere  the  afternoon  for  onM 
"  ticket "  or  the  other.  This  abuse,  and  the  generate 
diclatorialness  of  tlie  Irish  party,  when,  afler  doM 
naturalization  and  long  residence,  they  had  acquire^ 
the  legal  right  to  vote,  and  had  been  marshalled 
by  their  ecclesiastical  and  lay  leaders  into  one  im-| 
broken  phalanx,  led  to  the  establishment  of  wluitt 
is  sometimes  called  the  "  Know-nothing,"  and 
times  the  "  American  "  party.  The  main  obji 
of  this  organization — whatever  be  its  proper  desi) 
nation — was  to  prevent  all  but  native-born  Amelia' 
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fans  from  Yoting  at  elections ;  and  there  can  be 
iiltio  doubt,  if  they-  conld  have  succeeded  in  this 
fllijecf,  that  tlie  anti-British  feeling  which  is  so  often 
fomented  in  the  States  for  purposes  wholly  domestic 
and  internal,  would  speedily  diminish,  if  it  did  not 
die  onl  altogether.  And  it  is  well  that  the  British 
people  should  understand  how  it  is  that,  from 
time  to  time,  so  much  jealousy  and  ill-feeling  are 
espreased  towards  England  by  speakers  and  writers 
in  the  United  Slates.  The  most  influential,  if  not 
the  largest  portion  of  tlie  American  people  are  the 
dncencUmts  of  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen — men 
who^  when  they  speak  from  their  hearts  of  Eng- 
l^hod,  her  laws,  her  literatare,  and  her  example, 
ight  borrow  the  words  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
il  exclaim — 

"  Our  little  mother  isle!    God  bless  her!  " 


^The  doBcendanta   of   the  French,  the   Germans, 

i  the  Norwegians,  who  form  another  lai'ge  class 

I  America,  have  no   ill-feeling   towards  England. 

y  ore  a  patient,  plodding,  and  industrious  people, 

I  if  they  do  not  love  her,  they  certainly  do  not 

e  her.     The  party  that  hates  England,  and  which 

l^it  sometiiaes  expedient  to  propitiate  even  at  the  cost 

'  of  reason,  justice,  and  propriety,  exists  mainly  in  the 
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Irish  immigration.  The  Hibemo-Americans,  as  a 
body,  entertain  a.  religious  as  well  as  a  po1itic;d 
hatred  towards  Great  Britam, —  a  liatred  which 
would  doubtless  expire  were  it  not  fostered  for  pur- 
poses of  ecclesiastical  domination  and  influence,  or 
encouraged  for  the  selBsh  objects  of  ambitious  dema- 
gogues, who  strive  to  riuse  themselves  into  noto- 
riety and  power  by  arts  that  in  the  old  country  have 
ceased  to  be  profitable  in  ceasing  to  be  dangerous. 
Parties  in  America  are  divided  in  reality  into  the 
Pro-slavery  and  the  Anti-slavery  parties,  and — with 
some  minor  shades  of  difference,  that  are  as  shifting 
as  the  glass  beads  and  fragments  in  a  kaleidoscope — 
into  the  Republican  and  Democratic  parties.  These 
are  the  two  great  and  essential  divisions — shift  and 
change  as  they  may ;  and  these,  being  pretty  nearly 
balanced,  the  Irish  party,  well  drilled  and  organised, 
and  keeping  aloof  until  victory  must  be  declared  on 
some  one  of  the  many  issues  that  are  continually 
raised,  is  able  but  too  often  to  turn  the  scale. 
Hence  the  Hiberno- Americans  are  hated  and  yet 
courted  by  both ;  and  hence  every  now  and  then 
it  is  found  that  statesmen  who  have  no  sympathy 
for  the  Irish  and  the  priests  deem  it  necessary 
to  angle  for  Irish  votes  by  anti-English  ora^ 
tions,  which  it  would  greatly  grieve  these  states- 
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fflen  to   be  taken   in   England   at   their  American 
nine. 

Whenever  the  election  for  President  drawa  near, 
tod  for  at  least  eighteen  months  before  the  final 
'deciflton  of  the  struggle,  it  may  be  noticed  that  the 
'■American  presa,  both  of  the  North  and  the  Sonth, 
jets  up  a  grievance  against  England.  If  it  be  not 
&e  right  of  search,  or  the  enlistment  question,  or 
I  disputed  boundary  in  the  far  North  West,  or  a 
fithmg  case  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  or  the  right 
wav  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  or  the 
Uoeqoitian  protectorate,  it  will  be  something  else ; 
iperhapa  something  of  no  greater  moment  thau  a 
■tding  article  in  Tlie  Timet,  or  some  other  London 
Irornal  of  note  or  influence.  Hard  words  will  be 
;  much  "bunkum"  will  be  spoken;  and  from 
he  press  the  vituperation  will  spread  to  the  floor 
t  Congress,  until  Englislmien,  partly  alarmed,  and 
lUlly  amused,  are  compelled  to  ask  in  genuine  be- 
rildennent  what  it  all  means  ?  It  means  nothing, 
Xoept  that  the  two  great  American  parties,  opposing 
tch  other  for  some  object,  or  to  carry  the  election  of 
■Die  candidate  for  high  office,  and  deeming  every 
ftte  of  imiJortance  in  a  contest  too  evenly  balanced 
I  be  comfortable  for  eitlier,  desire  to  have  the  Irish 
a  their  side.     And  the  straw  with  which  the  Irish 
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are  most  easily  tickled  is  abuse  of  England.  Predict 
that  tlie  sun  of  England's  greatness  is  set  for  ever, 
and  the  Irislunan  will  think  yon  the  pink  of  orators. 
Assert  tliat  Brother  Jonathan  will  "lick"  John  Bull 
into  immortal  "  smasli,"  and  all  creation  along  with 
hhn,  and  Paddy  O'ltourke  will  flourish  his  shillala, 
and  vent  his  ecstacy  in  prolonged  ululations. 

But  the  loading  statesmen  of  America — though 
they  are  condemned  at  thiies  to  use  such  agencies 
for  the  accomplishment  of  purix>ses  which  have  not  , 
the  remotest  connection  with  English  politics — 
despise  the  tools  with  which  they  do  the  work ;  and  ' 
look  with  unfeigned  alarm  upon  the  prospect  of  any 
serious  misunderstanding  with  Great  Britain.  It  is 
not  race  or  b]ood  so  much  as  religion,  that  creates 
the  ill-feeling  of  Romaai  Catholic  Irishmen  towards 
Protestant  England.  And  this  animosity,  which 
does  not  affect  tlie  German  immigration,  evea 
when  newly  arrived,  is  found  by  experience  to  be 
greatly  weakent'd  in  tlie  second  generation.  The 
children  born  of  Irish  parents  upon  American  soil, 
sent  in  ordmary  course  to  the  excellent  schools  so 
bountifully  pro^'ided  iu  all  the  States,  arc  assimilated 
to  the  common  American  t\-pc ;  and  in  their  youth 
and  maturity  cease  to  look  upon  England  with 
the  vindictiveness  of  their  progenitors.     They  cling 
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ctionately  to  the  name  and  to  the  memory  of 
greea  isle ;  but  do  not  find  it  absolutely  essen- 
to  their  love  of  Ireland  that  they  should  hate 
land.  If  a  few  of  the  &thers  inveigh  against 
Sassenach  with  the  bloodthirsty  bitterness  of 
zealot  whose  exhibition  of  himself  in  the  public 
i  at  WUlard's  has  led  to  these  observations^  it  is 
Gictory  to  think  that  the  virus  is  weakened  in 
children ;  and  that  a  cause  so  beneficent  for  the 
ge  is  to  be  feund  in  the  operation  of  the  school 
an^  and  the  extension  of  education. 


wpgcs^5XiK>  *Ji ,  ■  t^.: :.  w,  .i-^a  w^-.t^ . — r=j: 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

FROM  WASHnrOTON  TO  CINCINNATL 

I 

Cincinnati,  Janwcary  19,  1858. 

PfilOR  to  leaving  Washington,  my  friends-r-and 
among  their  names  I  might  mention,  if  it  were  a 
portion  of  mj  design  to  detail  private  gossip,  some 
of  the  most  illustrious  public  men  in  America — gave 
me  a  parting  dinner  at  Gautier's  well  known  re- 
staurant in  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  say  more  of  this  dinner  than  that  it  was  as  luxu- 
riously served,  the  cooking  as  scientific,  and  the 
wines  as  rare,  as  if  the  symposiimi  had  been  in  Paris, 
or  London.  Furthermore,  it  led  to  the  production 
of  the  following  lines,  which  the  author  recited  in 
lieu  of  making  a  speech : — 

"JOHN  AND  JONATHAN. 

• 

I. 
''  Said  brother  Jonathan  to  John, 
*Tou  are  the  elder-bom, 
And  I  can  bear  another's  hate, 
But  not  your  lightest  scorn. 
TouVe  lived  a  life  of  noble  strife, 
Toa'ye  made  a  world  your  own: 
Why,  when  I  follow  in  your  steps, 
Beceive  me  with  a  groan? 
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"'i  ftel  Ihe  prompting*  of  my  yonth, 

Th«C  urge  me  eTermore 
To  BpreBd  my  fame,  my  mce.  my  ni 

From  shore  lo  fbrlheit  iliorc 
I  teel  ibc  lightniuga  ■□  my  blood, 

The  Cbunciera  in  my  hand. 
And  I  must  work  my  destiny, 

Wboever  may  withstanJ. 


"And  if  you'd  gire  me,  brother  John, 

The  »ympBthy  I  crare, 
And  slrelch  your  worm  fraternal  hand 

Acrota  the  Atlantic  ware, 
rd  gire  it  Kuch  a  cordial  ^raap 

That  earth  aboald  itart  Cu  tee. 
And  socicDt  crowni  and  sceptres  shake. 

That  fear  both  you  and  me.' 


"  Said  brotlicr  John  lo  Jonatluui, 

•Yoo  do  my  nature  wrongi 
I  never  hated,  neicr  scom'd, 

But  loved  you  well  and  long. 
If.  children  of  the  self-Mme  sire. 

We've  qnarrell'd  now  and  then, 
Twas  only  in  our  early  youth. 

And  not  lince  we  were  men. 


*  And  if  with  cautiouB,  cooler  blood. 

Result  of  snBerings  keen, 
I  •ometimes  think  you  move  loo  fiist. 

Mistake  not  what  I  mean. 
I've  felt  the  follies  of  my  youth, 

The  errors  of  my  prime. 
And  dream'it  for  you— my  father'!  son — 

A  future  more  sublime. 
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"And  here'*  my  hand,  'tis  frcelj  gircn. 

I  Btrelch  it  o'er  the  brine, 
Ami  viah  yoa  from  niy  heart  of  hearts 

A  higher  life  th«n  i 
Together  let  lu  rule  tlie  world, 

Togctlier  vork  and  thhTs; 
For  if  jou're  only  twenty-Kjne, 

I'm  scarcely  UuTty-five. 


'  'And  I  hBTC  strength  for  onbler  work 

Than  e'er  my  hand  lias  done, 
And  realms  to  rule  and  truths  to  plant 

Beyond  the-  riiiiig  suu. 
Take  you  the  We»t  and  I  tiie  Bast, 

We'll  spread  onrselTei  abroed. 
With  Trade  and  Spade,  and  wholesome  laws, 

And  faith  in  Man  and  God. 


' '  Tske  you  the  West  and  I  the  Eait, 

We  speak  tlie  self-Bonie  tongue 
That  MiiCon  wrote  and  Cbatham  spokc^ 

And  Bums  and  SliakBpcarc  aungi 
And  from  our  tongue,  cur  hand,  our  bear 

Shall  countless  blessings  flow 
To  light  two  darkened  hcmispherea 

That  know  not  where  tliey  go. 


"Our  Anglo-Saxon  name  and  fame. 
Oar  Anglo-Saxon  speech, 
BccciTcd  their  mission  straight  from  Hearcn 

To  cirilizG  and  teach. 
So  here's  my  hand,  I  stretch  it  forth; 

r  lands  look  on  ! 
From  this  day  hence  there's  &iendahip  fiim 
"Twixt  Jonathan  and  Jolml 


I 
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"  They  shook  their  biuida — this  noble  pair- 

And  o'er  tlie  *  tleclrlo  clmin  ' 
Caiae  daily  menaces  of  Psmp 

And  Lore  betwixt  Ihcm  twain. 
"When  other  nations,  aore  opjirusi'd. 

Lie  dark  in  Sorrow's  night, 
Tbej-  look  to  Jonathan  nnd  John. 

And  hope  Tor  ctmung  bght." 


Leaving  nnvlBtted  uutil  another  opporttinity  tho 
rge  and  floariahiiig  city  of  Baltimore,  we  started 
am  Wafitiiiigt^iQ  tor  Cinciimati,  by  tlie  Baltimore 
■nd  Ohio  Railway,  at  the  early  hour  of  four  on  a 
»ld  momiDg  of  January.  The  rain  fell  in  torrents — 
drops  larger  than  fall  in  England  in  the  heaviest 
thanderstorms  of  July  or  August.  The  long  wide 
•venues  of  the  capital  were  silent  and  deserted ; 
the  few  gns-lights  threw  a  flickering  radiance 
•ver  tho  swollen  gutters,  that  rolled  along  like 
numic  rivers,  to  join  the  neighhouring  stream  of 
tbu  Potomac.  J  had  made  so  many  friends  at 
Washingtao — mot  so  many  of  the  most  able,  most 
do({iKiit,  and  must  influential  members  of  tlic  House 
at  Representatives  and  of  the  Senate — been  at  so 
many  balls,  parties,  and  dinners,  and  seen  so  mudi 

(of  the  beauty,  fashion,  elegance,  and  grace  which 
eesitre  at  Washington  during  the  full  tido  of  logis- 
lativc    I)tistne8»— that   I   left  the   city   with   regroL 
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For  the  firat  thirty  miles  of  the  journey,  and  TuHi 
the  morning  light  streamed  through  the  windoWl 
of  the  car,  I  was  but  half  awake.  I  had  confused 
visions  of  Presidents,  Ambassadors,  Govemoi 
Generals,  Colonels,  Judges,  members  of  Congres 
Secretaries  of  State,  editors  of  newspapers,  beauti 
fill  women,  and  painted  savages,  tomahawks  In  han^ 
and  scalps  around  their  shoulders ;  all  mingling  anl 
mixing  together  in  saturnalian  dance,  lingering  aV 
times  to  drink  my  health  in  bumpers  of  Catawb^ 
and  then  all  melting  away  into  empty  air.  At  iMl 
■we  slopped  at  the  Relay  House,  and  oar  enginf 
letting  off  steam,  banished  from  my  hazy  memo^ 
tliese  dim  and  blurred  recollections  of  the  past 

From  Washington  to  the  Relay  House  the  road 
runs  north-east,  through  a  portion  of  Maryland 
At  this  point,  at  a  distance  of  nine  miles  from 
Baltimore,  the  rails  from  Washington  and  Baltimort 
nnite.  Tlie  road  then  strikes  due  west,  to  Harpert 
Ferry,  where  it  enters  the  State  of  Virginia — ae 
named  after  Queen  Elizabeth.  In  this  land  ol 
newness,  where  even  such  modern  antiquity  U 
something  to  he  proud  of,  the  Virginians  designate 
their  Commonwealth  by  tlie  pet  name  of  "  the  oW 
Dominion,"  and  love  to  trace  their  descent  fronv 
Englishmen  of  the  days    of  Shakspeare   and    thflj 
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At  Harper's  Ferry  the  Shenandoah  River 
mules  with  the  Potomac,  and  tlie  railway  crosses  the 
gaited  stream  by  a  fine  bridge  of  nine  hundred 
leet  in  lengtli,  and  then  runs  through  a  pictureaijue 
mountain  gorge  for  several  miles,  the  Potomac 
foanung  uid  flowing  beneath,  and  st^ep,  precipitous 
rocks  rising  grandly  on  either  side.  From  this 
paint  to  tliG  little  city  of  Cumberland  —  famous 
Jbr  its  productive  coal-mines,  and  situated  high 
nud  the  ridges  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains — the 
icenery  offers  a  constant  succession  of  beauties  and 
tablimities.  The  engineering  difficulties  that  have 
been  surmounted  by  the  projectors  and  builders  of 
this  line  are  only  equalled  in  Euro[«  by  the  famous 
nilway  from  Vienna  to  Trieste  across  the  Simmer- 
ing Alps.  But  with  the  Austrian  line  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Railway  may  well  stand  compa- 
rison- The  passage  of  the  Alleghaiiies  is  as  noble 
u  exhibition  of  skill  and  enterprise  as  the  passage 
rf  the  Styrian  Alps ;  and  the  rapid  descent  of  the 
nountain,  within  a  few  miles  of  Wheeling,  379 
mites  from  Baltimore,  is  a  much  greater  feat  than 
anything  of  the  kind  attempted  on  any  other  railway 
iu  the  United  States.  I  was  unfortunate  enough  to 
travel  over  the  most  sublime  portion  of  the  road  in 
ihe  night,  and  thus  to  lose  the  opportunity  of  de- 
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scribing  from  personal  experience  the  scenery  of  d 
Alleghanies.  From  six  in  the  morning  imtil  dn 
in  tlie  evening  we  made  only  178  miles;  andwbl 
we  reached  busy  aiid  smoky  Cumberland,  nestl| 
amid  the  momitains,  the  sun  was  setting  in  sncbi 
blaze  of  glory  as  to  prompt  the  desire  to  wait  for  h 
reappearance  in  the  east  ere  we  reconmienced  as 
journey.  But  this  was  not  to  be.  It  was  dark  ni^ 
when  we  reached  Altamont,  forty-five  miles  fortha 
and  learned  from  tlie  guide-book,  and  the  not  yx 
commomcativc  or  urbane  conductor  of  onr  tn 
that  we  were  at  the  culminating  point  of  the  li 
and  at  a  height  of  2,626  feet  above  tide  water 
Baltimore.  From  Altamont  to  Wheeling,  on  t 
River  Oliio,  a  distance  of  156  miles,  the  deso 
is  not  much  less  than  2/400  feeL  The  road 
several  rivers ;  among  others  the  rapid  and  rejoic- 
ing Youe;liiogheny ;  the  falls  of  Snowy  Creek ;  the 
Cheat  River,  310  feet  wide;  the  beautiftd  Monon- 
gahela  (giving  its  name  to  some  famous  but  very 
bad  whisky),  which  is  crossed  by  a  viaduct  650 
ieet  long ;  and  the  Fish  Creek,  a  tortuous  mountaio ; 
stream  which  makes  so  many  twists  and  windtogt 
ere  it  reiicbes  the  Ohio  that  the  makers  of  the. 
railway  found  it  necessary  to  cross  it  no  less  than 
eight  times  on  substantial  bridges  before  they  cooU 
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r  it  Behiiid  them.  As  for  tlie  tnnnels  on  thi-s 
!,  th«r  name  is  legion — one  of  tliem,  the  King- 
wood  Tiinnei,  I>eing  a  cut  of  4,100  feet  through 
the  solid  rook ;  and  the  Welling  Tunnel,  1,250  feet 
But  the  rapid  descent  of  the  line  from  the  lower 
summit  of  the  Alleghany  ridge  to  Benwood  on  the 
Ohio,  four  miles  from  Wheeling,  Is  the  most 
nutrvellons  portion  of  the  journey.  Tlie  descent 
is  effected  hy  a  series  of  zigzags,  first  down  an 
inclined  pLme  for  several  hundred  yards;  then 
hack  again  down  another  inclined  plane  of  equal 
or  greater  length;  then  forward  once  more  on  the 
Eame  principle,  then  back  again ;  and  so  on  until  the 
base  of  the  mountain  is  reached — the  locomotive  and 
its  train  literally  going  down-stairs.  Should  any  one 
who  reads  these  pages  ever  travel  on  this  line,  let  him 
travel  by  daylight,  if  he  wishes  to  see  tliis  marvellons 
descent  and  some  of  the  finest  scenery  in  America. 

We  arrived  at  the  little  dingy,  dull  city  of 
\\TieeIing,  in  Western  Virginia,  before  daylight,  on 
Smulay  morning,  and  found  tliat  we  could  get 
no  farther  until  Monday.  Here  we  were  saluted 
by  the  first  snow  of  the  season,  and  severally 
luutened  to  our  beds  to  snatch  the  sleep  which  it 
is  Dcxt  to  impossible  to  win,  or  even  to  woo,  in  a 
I  frowsy,  uncomfortable  railway  car,  containing 
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from  fifty  to  sixty  people  and  a  deinoaiacal  fui 
burning  antliracite  coal.  Without  si  proper  p] 
to  stow  away  one's  hat ;  with  no  conveme 
to  repose  the  head  or  back,  except  to  the  ordint 
height  of  a  cbiur ;  with  a  current  of  cold  outer  i 
continually  streaming  in,  and  rendered  iieces 
by  the  sulphurous  heat  of  the  furnace ;  and  wil 
the  constant  slamming  of  the  doors  at  either  en 
of  the  car,  as  the  conductor  goes  in  and  out,  < 
some  weary  passenger  steps  on  to  the  platform  to 
have  a  smoke,  the  pa^tsenger  must,  indeed,  be  "  dead' 
beat"  who  can  sleep  or  even  doze  In  a  railway* 
car  in  America,  For  those  reasons  right  glad  were 
we  to  reach  Wheeling,  and  for  these  reasons  we 
postponed  the  pleasure  of  making  any  more  intimate 
acquaintance  with  it  than  sheets  and  pillows  would' 
aS'ord  until  the  hour  of  noon. 

At  length,  refreshed  by  sleep,  by  ablution,  and  hf' 
breakfast,  we  sallied  forth  to  look  at  the  town, 
at  the  Ohio.  The  town  was  covered  with  a  dense' 
smoke — for  it  hums  soft  coal,  and  has  several  larger 
manufactorios  of  nails,  screws,  and  other  useful 
cles  of  iron — and  some  of  its  tall  chimneys  continnQ: 
to  vomit  forth  soot  even  on  the  day  of  rest.  It  is  not' 
to  be  inferred  from  this  that  work  is  done  in  Wheel- 
ing on  the  Sunday,  but  only  that  the  fires  are  xuM 
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•extingaished.  Pc'rliaps  this  is  only  to  save  the 
'fronble  of  rekindling  on  the  Monday,  for  cool  is 
'16  plen^fhl  and  c-hcnp  as  to  be  retailed  at  one  cent 
and  a  lialf  (three  farthings)  a.  buahol.  This  cheap* 
ima,  however,  did  not  prevent  our  host  at  the 
Ikatel  from  putting  down  in  the  bill  one  dollar  (four 
ibUlings  and  twopence)  for  the  consumption  in  our 
room  of  leas  than  half  a  bushel  of  the  commodity, 
which  dollar  I  paid,  after  being  assured,  in  answer 
lo  a  suggestion  to  that  effect  which  I  threw  out 
lor  our  host's  consideration,  that  it  was  not  a  mis- 
tke,  but  the  regiUar  charge. 

f  The  Ohio  River  ia  a  yellow  and  turbid  stream, 

ing  down  in  its  broad  and  rapid  current  count- 

I  particles  of  fine   yellow   sand  and  clay  which 

(  washes  daily,  niglitly,  and  hourly  from   its   soft 

bajiks.     It  is  crossed  at  Wheeling  by  a  fine 

Bpension-bridge  erected  on   the   site  of  one  still 

finer,  which  was  blown  down  by  a  hurricane  two 


sago. 


The  immediate  banks  of  the  river  at  this 


I  }iMnt  are  not  steep.  Ranges  of  hills,  crowned  with 
,  rise,  on  either  side,  within  a  short  distance, 
t  the  height  of  several  hundred  feet,  and  suggest, 
I  the  sole  exception  that  tliere  are  no  ruined 
the  picturesque  beauties  of  the  Rhine. 
liere  is  almost  daily  steam-boat  communication 
TOL.  L  O 
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between  Wlieeling  and  Cincinnati,  bnt,  as  die 
distance  by  water  between  the  t\vo  points,  in  c 
sequence  of  the  miiny  windings  of  the  ri^ier,  is 
about  600  miles,  aiid  tliat  by  railway  only  240^ 
most  trav<^ers  who  are  pressed  for  time  choess 
the  latter  and  more  expeditions  ronte.  As  this 
was  our  condition,  we  started  at  eleven  o'clock} 
on  Monday  momirg,  by  the  rail,  and  renchcd 
Buruet  House,  Cincinnati,  at  ten  at  night.  W« 
fonnd  rooms  prepared  for  our  rcceptioa,  £m 
liglitcd,  supper  ready,  excellent  Catawba,  and 
cordial  welcome  from  Colonel  Coleman,  the  laoib 
lord  of  one  of  the  largest,  most  noted,  and  most 
luxurious  hotels  in  America. 

The  susjicnsion-bridge  at  Wheeling  divides  Wesir 
em  Virginia  from  the  State  of  Ohio  or  tbe  Bockr 
eye  State.  This  name  was  given  to  it  in  derisim 
but  was  aftcnvai'ds  adopted  by  the  people  of  Oki% 
and  changed  from  a  phrase  of  contempt  into  am 
of  endearment.  A  citizen  of  Ohio  is  a.  Buckeye. 
Meeting  an  Eng^ahman  settled  in  Oluo,  who  pre- 
sented to  me  his  three  daughters,  I  inquired  if  they 
were  English.  "  No,"  he  replied ;  "  they  are  Buck- 
eyes." And  what,  it  may  be  asked,  is  tlie  mean- 
ing of  tlie  word  ?  Buckeye  is  a  species  of  wild 
chesnnt,  which  grows  so  plentifully  in  every  part  of 
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the  State  as  to  be  its  ono  pervading  and  prevailing 
tree.  Its  fruit  bears  a.  fincicd  rcaemblance  to  the 
eye  of  the  buck  or  iawn,  and  henoe  its  name.  Both 
liie  lesres  and  the  fruit  arc  poisonous  to  eattle; 
but  iu  this  respect,  like  t^e  human  creatures  who 
lo*^  tobacco,  and  chew  it,  they  [lersist  in  iadulging 
tbemaelves  with  what  is  not  good  for  them,  to  such 
Ml  exteit  that  the  farmers  of  Oblo  detest  the  tree 
■a  ■  public  nuisance,  and  would  be  glad  if  it  could 
be  totally  extirjKtb^d,  to  make  room  for  some  other 
of  greater  utility  and  witli  fewer  demerits.  And 
doubtless  the  farmers  will  have  their  way,  sooner 
or  later. 

The  anew  whicli  had  fallen  during  the  uiglit  had 
ail  disappeared  before  we  entered  tlic  State  of  Ohio. 
The  daj  was  mild  and  genial,  and  the  sun  shone 
briHiaiitly.  The  soil  as  far  as  ColumbuSj  the  capital, 
a  distance  of  120  miles,  is  one  deep,  rich,  sofl  stratum 
of  disintegrated  limest<>ne,  so  fertile  that  for  forty 
ymn,  withont  change  of  crop,  'jr  the  use  erf  the 
flnallest  particle  of  manure,  it  has  cundnucd  to  grow 
maize,  or  Indian  corn,  in  such  immense  quantities, 
that  tlie  crops  rot  upon  the  earth  for  want  of  hands 
to  gather  in  the  harvest.  In  this  month  of  January 
niany  thousands  of  acres  of  produce  are  still  un- 
bon'ested ;  and  the  cnttlcj  looking  like  pigmies  amid 
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the  lofty  stalks  of  twelve  or  foorteea  feet  liigh,  i 
turned  in  to  feed  at  their  leisure  and  their  pleasa 
The  land  rolls  in  beautifully  swelling  hills,  fit 
the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  aiid  already  crowned  w 
many  noble  vineyards.  From  Columbus  to  Cmc 
nati — another  ride  of  140  miles — the  country  is 
the  same  rich,  fertile,  and  beautiful  cliaracter- 
heautiful,  so  rich,  so  well  calciilated  for  the  haj 
sustenance  of  twenty  or  thirty  millions  of  the  huii 
race,  instead  of  two  millions  only  who  now  inbi 
and  endeavour  to  cultivate  it,  as  to  recall  the  say 
of  the  Governor  of  the  neighbouring  State  of  ', 
diana,  who  declared,  with  a  profanity  which  di 
upon  him  a  clerical  rebuke,  that  "  the  Alnu^ 
must  haAe  been  in  a  good  humour  when  he  crea 
Indiana  and  Ohio."  This  Commonwealth  is  nearlj 
large  as  England,  and  has  natural  resources  enabK 
«  it  to  feed  as  great  a  population  as  that  of  the  BrH 
Isles.  It  is  the  favourite  resort  of  the  Gem 
immigration,  and  is  estimated  to  number  ab« 
500,000  of  that  people,  of  whom  about  one-foa 
are  Jews. 
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"THE  QUEEN  CnT  OF  THE  WEST.** 

Cinehmatit  Jatu  S7,  1858. 

CiNcnmATi  is  as  jet  the  greatest  city  of  the  ^  Great 
West"  How  long  it  will  remain  so  depends  on 
the  progress  of  population  in  Missouri,  and  in  the 
city  of  St.  Lonis  on  the  Mississippi,  which  many 
persons  who  fancy  they  look  *^  ahead  "  mach  further 
than  their  neighbours,  declare  to  be  the  central  city 
)f  the  Confederation,  and  the  future  capital  of  the 
United  States.  But  a  few  years  ago,  Cincinnati 
in&  the  Ultima  Thule  of  civilization.  All  beyond 
t  was  wilderness  and  prairie.  Behind  it  stretched 
the  unbroken  forest,  where  the  Red  Man  prowled, 
tomahawk  in  hand — or  the  illimitable  plains,  where 
foared  and  fed  countless  herds  of  scarcely  more 
^vage  buffaloes.  The  man  is  yet  living,  in  hale  old 
^gc,  who  felled  the  first  tree  in  Ohio,  and  helped  to 
^lear  the  ground  on  which  now  stands  what  its 
inhabitants  call  the  "Queen  City  of  the  West'' 
Cincinnati  is  estimated  to  have  a  population  of  nearly 
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250,000  souls ;  contains  miles  of  well-LuJlt  and 
handsome  streets,  many  stores,  bants  anil  ware- 
houses, public  institutions,  worthy  by  their  arcHteo- 
tnral  beauty  to  adorn  any  metropolis  in  the  world* 
nnd  about  one  hundred  cliurches,  chapels,  and. 
synagogues.  Of  the  churches  but  two  have  any 
pretensions  to  elegance  or  splendour.  One  is  the 
Episcopal  chin-ch,  as  yet  unfinished;  and  the  othea: 
the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  of  St.  Peter's,  hmtt 
of  white  freestone,  and  deserving  to  nink  amoi 
tlie  finest  ecclesiastical  edifices  in  America. 

The  original  name  of  Cincinnati  Is  said  by  tlitf 
ori^al  settlers  and  such  of  their  descendants  as  can 
carry  their  memories  back  to  such  remote  antiquity, 
to  have  been  Losantiville.  It  was  the  intention  all 
the  first  immigrants  and  back-woodsmen  to  buOd 
city  at  North  Bend,  eighteen  miles  higher  up  &tS' 
river.  But  Fate  and  Love  (for  there  is  a  love-story' 
in  the  history)  willed  it  otherwise.  The  United 
States'  officer  in  command  at  North  Bend  having 
become  enamoured  of  tlie  young  wife  of  an  olj 
pioneer,  the  lady  was  removed  by  her  husband  to 
Fort  Washington,  where  Cincinnati  now  standb 
The  gallant  officer  followed  shortly  afterwards,  anl 
reported  officially  that  Fort  Washington,  and  not 
North   Bend,  was   the   proper  site   for   a    military 
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sCattun  and  city.  His  influence  or  liis  rensona 
preraiJed.  North  Bend  was  abandoned,  and  Fort 
Washington  became  the  site  of  the  future  city  of 
Cincinnati,  or,  iis  the  Americans  generally  pro- 
Doonce  it,  Sinsnahta.  The  iiome  was  changed  a  short 
dme  aftei'  its  foundation  to  tliat  wfuch  it  now  bears, 
in  honour  of  the  Kociety  of  "  the  CiuciunatL"  It  is  the 
sixth  dty  of  llie  Union  for  population,  weahh,  and 
commerce — cranking  immediately  after  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Boston,  and  New  Orleans. 
It  is  crowned  with  a  coronal  of  perpetual  and  very 
dense  black  smoke;  so  black  and  dense  as  almost 
to  hide  it  from  the  view  of  the  spectator  passing  over 
^_JD  the  ferry-boat  to  the  Kentucky  shore,  or  looking 
Hpown  upon  it  from  the  adjacent  height  of  Mount 
^^kdame  and  the  hill  of  the  Obiicrvatory.  Next  to 
Uancfacster  and  the  great  manufacturing  towns  of 
Yocksbire,  Lancashire,  and  StaflTordshire,  it  may  be 
called  the  smokiest  city  in  the  world,  and  in  this 
respect  far  murkier  than  London ;  and  far  murkier 
than  any  city  ought  to  be  allowed  to  remain  in  a 
civilized  country,  and  in  an  age  of  scientific  progress 
Mid  nanator^'  improvement.  But,  disagreeable  as  the 
smokf  of  Cincinnati  may  bo,  it  affords  an  unmistak- 
able proof  of  its  industrial  and  commercial  activity. 
aty   contTJns    acveml    largo    manufactories    of 
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nulwar  cars  and  locomotives;  a  distillery,  wliich  pro- 
duces whisky  and  alcohol  at  the  rate  of  2,500  barrela 
per  week,  a  largo  proportion  of  which  lately  found 
its  way  to  France,  to  aid  in  the  manufacture  of 
"  native "  cogniac ;  two  or  three  manufactories  of 
household  furniture  for  the  supply  of  the  "Far 
West;"  and  many  minor  establishments  for  the 
manufitrlure  of  agricultural  implements  and  tools. 

But  the  chiof  wealth  of  Cincinnati  is  derived  from 
the  Iiojis  raised  in  the  rich  agricultural  districts  of 
Ohio,  and  slaughtered  here,  to  the  number  of  about 
600,000  annually.  Ttie  slaughter-houses  are  the- 
great  curiosities  of  the  place ;  but,  having  a  respect 
for  hog  as  an  article  of  diet,  and  relishing,  at  fitting 
seasons,  both  the  ham  and  the  rasher  of  bacon,  I 
would  not  impair  that  respect,  or  diminish  that 
relish,  by  witnessing  the  wholesale  slaughter  of  tlis 
uiimal,  however  scientifically  the  slaughtering  might 
be  effected.  I  therefore  left  tho  slaughtei^housea 
unvisited,  contented  to  believe,  upon  hearsay,  the 
inarvollous  tales  which  are  related  of  the  dexterity  of 
the  slaughterers,  who,  armed  with  heavy  hammerSf 
which  they  hold  in  both  hands,  are  sometimes  known 
to  stun  as  many  as  sixty  liogs  in  a  minute,  leaving 
them  hi  that  state  to  an  assistant  butcher,  who  with, 
almost  equal  rapidity  follows  in  the  wake,  and  cata 


timr  throats  before  they  have  time  to  recover  from 
the  stunning  blovr  and  vent  their  alarm  by  a  single 
'  shriek.  The  600,000  hogs  slaughtered  in  the  city 
tn  converted  into  packed  merchandise  with  less 
noise  than  often  attends  the  killing  of  one  porker  in 
the  farmsteads  of  England.  From  the  moment  when 
the  hog  received  the  first  hammer-stroke  until  it 
waa  singed,  cleaned,  cut  up,  placed  in  brino,  and 
pecked  in  a  cask  for  exportation,  not  more  than 
two  hours  were  formerly  suftered  to  elapse.  But 
ibis  celerity,  being  unnatural,  led  to  mischief.  The 
pork,  drowned  in  brine  before  it  had  time  to 
become  cold,  caused  a  fermentation'  in  the  pickle, 
and  this  fermentation  in  its  turn  caused  a  disease 
in  the  pork  vrliich  was  called  measles,  and  which, 
whether  deser\-ing  or  not  of  this  appellation,  ren- 
dered it  unwholesome.  Much  injury  was  thus  done 
to  the  trade.  The  cause  of  the  mischief  was  fully 
rvporled  upon  by  the  British  Consul  at  Kew 
Orleans;  and  the  men  of  Cincinnati,  made  wise  by 
experience,  now  stay  their  hands  and  allow  the  pork 
to  cool  before  they  pickle  it. 

All  Cincinnati  is  redolent  of  swine.  Swine  prowl 
about  the  streets  and  act  the  part  of  scavengers 
until  ihey  are  ready  to  become  merchandise  and 
visit  Europe.     Swine  are  driven   into  it  daily  and 
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honriy  by  every  avenue ;  bat  not  one  of  them 
goes  ont  again  alive.  Barrels  of  tbeiii  line  all  thtt 
quays ;  cartloads  of  their  carcasses  traverse  the  a3j 
at  all  seasons;  and  palaces  aod  villas  are  Imitt, 
vineyards  and  orchards  cultivated,  ont  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  their  flesh,  their  bones,  their  lard,  tbeir 
bristles,  and  their  feet. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  pork  trade,  the  feet  and 
entrails  of  the  swine  were  cast  as  mbbish  on  to  tha 
quays  and  streets,  or  swept  into  the  waters  of  tbs' 
Ohio,  to  be  thence  transferred,  vl&  the  Mississif^, 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  But  the  CincinnatiaBS 
have  leametl  more  wisdom ;  and  not  tlie  smallest 
tion  of  the  animal  is  now  allowed  to  be  wasted.  Tl 
entrails  are  boiled  into  lard ;  the  feet  are  prepared  \ 
an  article  of  food,  or  stewed  into  glne ;  and  the  blood 
carefidly  collected  is  nsed  for  various  cbemii 
purposes,  besides  being  employed  in  tJie  manofEtctnn 
of  black -puddings  for  home  consumption.  Tb* 
avei-age  value  of  the  hog  before  he  is  slaughtered  it 
about  ten  dollars,  or  2^  sterling,  so  tliat  from  tbifl 
source  alone  one  million  and  a  qum'ter  sterling  u 
annually  brought  into  the  purses  of  the  farmers  and 
people  of  Ohio  and  of  i^s  chief  commercial  city 
of  Cincimiati.  So  plentiful  are  swine  in  Ohio,  s» 
much  more  plentiful  and  cheap  in  some  parte  tfaaa 
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If  thai  ere  now  pork  has  been  binned  instexd  of 

■  I  Ilccj)  up  the  fires  of  gtcam-lioats  on  the  Ohio. 

n-e  days  ago  I  read  a  iiewspaprr  paragrai^ 

■  ;  r  ijfition  of  sncfa  cruel  extravagance 

Another  source  of  wealth  hiis  recently  been  dere- 

Joped  in  Ohio,  cliieflj-  by  the  skill,  enterprise,  and 

pobjic  spirit  of  on(?  man,  IVtr.  Nicholas  Longwortli, 

to  whom  America  owes  the  introduction  of  the  grape 

cnttore  for  the  purpose  of  wine-making, 

Willi  its  endless  varieties  of  soil,  and  with  cli- 
nutes  of  all  degrees  of  heat  and  cold ;  in  some  ports 
funiiT  as  Naples,  Spain,  and  Barhiuy,  and  in  otbera 
as  temperate  as  France  and  Germany — it  was  to 
ht  expected  that  America  possessed  one  or  more 
todijTmons  grapes.  Mr,  Longworth — of  whom  and 
of  whose  exertions  in  the  eatisc  of  temperance  and 
1  wine,  I  might  nay  much  more  tlian  space 
B  will  allow — ■has  calculated  that  the  varieties 
es  in  America  amount  to  no  less  than  the 
it  incredible  number  of  five  thousand.  But  no 
r  how  Jo  tani  the  boundless  treasure  to 
int,  for  the  production  of  it  lay  upon 
t  might  as  well  have  been  liko  the 
that  Gray  sings  of — perdu  in  the  dart 
ijied  caves  of  ocean,  until  Mr.  Loiigworth 
And  then  tho  hills  gushed  mto  fertility, 
e  world  received  the  gift  of  Catawba. 
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Burgundy.  But  the  famons  treaty  c^MicIoded  witli 
Portugal  in  1759,  and  known  as  the  Methnen 
Treaty^  introduced  unsuspecting  John  to  a  new 
and  more  potent  beverage  called  Port ;  and  riuaied 
As  national  taste.  Most  people  remember  the  epi- 
gram as  regards  the  effect  which  Port  wine  had 
upon  the  Scotch : — 

«  Finn  and  erect  the  Caledonitii  ilood, 

Hif  meat  was  mutton,  and  his  daret  good. 

'Let  him  drink  port!'  the  British  statemaa  cried  : 

He  drank  the  poison,  and  his  spirit  died!  * 

Jdhn  Bnll  is  now,  unluckily,  so  accustomed  to  the 
fiill-bodied,  brandied  wines  of  Portugal  and  Spain, 
Ast  he  does  not  appreciate  the  light,  harmless 
irioes  of  France  and  Germany.  As  for  the  wines 
of  Cincinnati — scarcely  one  Englishman  in  ten 
Aoosand  has  ever  heard  of  them.  The  late  Duke 
I  rf  Wellington,  who,  if  we  are  to  believe  some 
of  his  over-ardent  admirers,  knew  everything,  and 
vas  as  universal  a  genius  as  Shakespeare,  was  in 
this  respect  in  advance  of  his  countrymen.  He 
hi  tasted  Catawba  wine — for  when  a  gentleman 
from  Cincinnati  was  introduced  to  him,  two  years 
before  he  died,  he  said,  ^'Oh,  I  know  CincinnatL 
It  is  the  residence  of  Miss  Groesbeck,  and  is  famous 
ix  Sparkling  Catawba ;  Catawba's  a  good  wine! " 
It  ivas  not  until  the  year  1799  that  the  grape 
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eoltare  excited  much  nttetitioii  in  America.  Slimrtljr 
before  that  time  the  wild  "  sand  "  gr;ii>e,  that  greW' 
OB  tlic  bonks  of  the  Ohio  in  g;rc;it  prolusion,  -was  sah^ 
jectcd  to  the  wine  press  by  aome  Fruuch  settlers  ik 
the  Marietta  District.  This  wine,  even  at  that  eaiif 
period,  was  pronuunced  to  he  almost  equal  to  Rhenisb^ 
The  lato  Mr.  John  Dufour,  one  of  the  Swiss  jnom 
who  emigiated  to  America  iii  18l>5,  improved  npcHt' 
the  efforts  of  his  prodeccBsor.  But  the  progress  of 
the  new  thing  was  slow ;  and  it  jfos  not  till  soma 
years  aftOT  the  death  of  this  gentleman  that  tilt 
real  Bacchus  of  the  West  appeared  in  the  persoa 
of  Ml'.  Nicholas  Long^vortli  of  Cincinnati — a  man 
whom  the  Greeks  would  have  apotheosized;  and 
who,  if  he  had  lived  two  tliousand  years  ago,  and 
done  as  much  for  his  country  and  the  world  as 
he  has  done  in  our  day,  would  have  been  ranked 
among  heroes  and  demigodS)  and  loomed  Urgdy 
on  our  imaginations  through  the  haze  and  mist 
of  antiquity.  Like  Bacchus  of  old,  he  has  taught 
the  people  how  to  cultivate  and  press  the  gr^e, 
and  to  use  it  for  health  and  strength  and  lengdi 
of  days.  Mr.  Longworth  cousidmng  the  varie^  of 
soil  and  climate  in  America,  and  the  abundanca 
of  wild  grapL'S  that  grew  from  Virginia  south- 
wards and  westwards,  arrived  at  the   conclusJoa— 
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irhidi  proved  to  be  a  soimd  one — that  if  iiina 
oouM  be  produced  in  the  Old  World,  it  could  also 
be  produced  in  the  New.  Thirty  or  forty  yeaca  j 
ago  he  made  some  experiments  with  Freiicli  and 
Gennan  gm[>es,  but  they  were  failures — as  manj 
gieat  eaterpriacs  are  at  their  commencement.  In  & 
letter  to  the  Cincinnati  Horticultural  Sociuly  dated 
tbree  years  back,  he  says:  "I  have  for  thirty 
years  experimented  on  the  foreign  grape,  both  tor 
the  tahle  and  for  wine.  In  the  acclimation  of  jtlonts 
I  do  not  believe ;  for  the  White  Sweet  Water  does 
not  succeed  as  well  with  me  as  it  did  thirty-  years 
since.  I  obtained  a  large  -variety  of  French  grapes 
{ram  Mr.  Loubat,  many  years  since.  They  were 
from  the  vicinity  of  Paris  and  Bordeaux.  From 
Madeira  I  obtained  six  thousand  vines  of  their 
beet  wine  grapes.  Not  one  was  found  worthy  of 
cuUivatinn  in  this  latitude,  and  all  were  rooted 
firom  the  vineyards.  As  a  last  e:cperiment  I  im- 
ported seven  tJiousand  vines  from  the  mountains  of 
Sura,  in  tlie  vicinity  of  Saluis,  iu  France.  At  Uiat 
point  tlie  vine  region  suddenly  ends,  and  many 
rioes  are  there  cultivated  nn  the  nortlj  side  of  the 
auHintaiii,  where  the  ground  is  co^-ered  with  snow 
the  whole  winter  long,  from  three  to  fouf  feet  deep. 
JTeorly  all  lived,  and   embraced  about  twenly  i-a 
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Ha"!!^  ris  1  ■  ;C  ::  :-.ii«,"^=c:n:c  u^  ;&::ention  upon 
CA::iw:a  -^il  ::?  ri-.ji  =i:isj.sclz«£  divour,  first  found 
j-r^wir^  :r.  :li  *rj^~<  ,;  ii^  C-:aw*^a  river  iii  Care- 
li::du  ho  suo^-^ecei.  jl":':u:  :i~  TvJir>  a^o.  in  producing 
ou;  of  i;  :ho  Si>ark".i::r  C^rawca  wine*  which  competent 
md*??s  who  have  tasted  all  ilie  wines  of  the  world 
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declare  to  be  equal  to  any  sparkling  wines  which 
Europe  can  boast,  whether   they  come   from  the 
Rhine  or  the  Moselle,  or  from  the  Champagne  dis- 
tricts of  France.     Perhaps  these  pages  will  be  the 
bst  intimation  that  the    English  people   will  re- 
ceive of  the  existence  of  this  bounty  of  nature  ;  but 
fliere  is  no  risk  of  false  prophecy  in  the  prediction 
kre  hazarded,  tliat  not  many    years  will  elapse 
kbre  both  the  dry  and  the  sparkling  Catawba  will 
In  recognised  in  Europe,  as  they  are  in  America, 
u  among  the  purest  of  all  wines,  except  Claret 
tnd  Burgondy.     No  red  wines  of  any  great  deli- 
cicy  or  value  have  been  produced  in  Ohio,  or  any 
other  State  of  the  Union ;  but  Mr.  Longwortli,  Mr. 
Robert  Buchanan,  Mr.  Werk,  and  other  eminent 
growers  near  Cincinnati  are  of  opinion  that  wines 
equal   both  to  red  and  white  Burgundy  will  be 
•accessfully  grown  in   Ohio,   South   Carolina,  and 
California.     As  yet  there  are  no  symptoms  in  Ame- 
rica that  the  clarets  of  France  will  ever  be  surpassed 
or  equalled.     But  far  different  is  it  with  French 
Champagne,  who  as  the  Queen  of  Wines  must  yield 
her  sceptre  and  throne  to  one  piurer  and  brighter 
than  shcj  who  sits  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  and 
whom  Mr.  Longworth  serves  as  chief  adviser  and 
prime  minister. 
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Longfellow,  wortihy  to  celebrate  the  wint 
wortli,  sings  of  Catawba — 

"This  song  of  mine 

Ib  a  long  of  the  vine, 
To  be  song  by  the  glowiDg  embera 

Of  wayrido  inn* 

When  the  raio  begins 
To  doiken  the  drear  Novembera. 

"  For  richest  and  best 

la  tlie  wine  of  the  West, 
That  grows  bj  tile  beautifiil  river. 

Whose  sweet  perfume 

Fills  all  the  room 
Willi  a  beniaon  on  the  giver." 

Mr.  Longfellow  maintains,  with  all  the  fervour 
ail  American,  an  well  as  of  a  poet,  that  Eiiroi>eaii 
wines  are  drugged  and  poisoned,  that  port  bums 
and  is  tlic  mother  of  podngra,  that  sherry  is  a  sham, 
and  that  cliainpagne  is  a  vile  concoction,  bom  of 
turnips  and  of  gooseberries,  not  of  tlie  vine 

"  Drugged  ia  thdrjuico 

For  foreign  use. 
When  shipped  o'er  the  reeling  Atlantic, 

To  lack  our  bruns 

With  the  fever  pains 
That  have  driven  the  Old  World  frantic. 

To  the  sewers  and  ainks 
With  all  such  drioks. 
And  Bller  them  tumble  the  miser  I  " 

Bnt  not  80  with   Catawba  I     For  Catawba  is  poMk  J 
Hear,  ye  lovers  of  wholesome  drink,  anotLer  dit^  1 
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3  native  of  the  Old  cotmtry,  who  knows  liow  to 
Kinte  the  dainty  luxuries  of  the  New  : — 
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"  Obio'a  green  hill-lops 

Qlow  bright  in  tite  sun, 
And  yield  ua  more  Ireaaure 

Thnn  Bhiise  or  Garonne; 
They  give  at  CntaiTba, 

The  pure  &nd  the  true. 
As  mdiiut  as  BDnlight, 

Ab  soft  UB  the  dev. 
And  fragrant  aa  gardens 

When  summer  is  new; 
Of  an  the  giad  linxase 

Tlie  purest  and  best, 
Catawba  the  nectar 

And  bahn  of  the  West  I 

"Champsgnc  is  too  often 

A  trickster  malign. 
That  flows  from  the  applet 

And  not  ftoiQ  the  vine. 
But  tbou.  my  Catawba, 

Art  mild  as  a  rose. 
And  sweet  as  tbo  lips 

Of  my  love,  when  thoy  close 
To  give  back  the  kiases 

Uy  pwsioa  bestows. 
Tiiou'rt  born  of  the  Tintage, 

And  fed  on  iu  breast, 
Catjnrba  tlie  nectar 

And  balm  of  the  West  I 

•'When  pledging  the  lovely. 

This  spiirltlpr  we'll  Itiss; 

"When  drinking  to  true  hearts, 

We'll  tOMl  Iheui  in  this; 
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"  For  Ciituwbtt  is  like  them. 

Though  tender,  yet  strong, 
A*  pleasant  as  marmng. 

And  soil  as  k  Bong. 
Wliose  tlEdicaW  bcauCj 

The  echoes  prolong. 
CatsTba  I    Heart- iramier  t 

Soul-cheererl     Life-iest! 
Catawbn  the  nectar 

And  balm  of  the  Westl" 


Mr.  Longworth's  son-iii-law  kindly  gave  our  party 
an  Invitation  to  accompany  him  on  a  visit  to  the 
vineyards.  Thoy  are  situated  on  a  liill  top  and  slope 
overlooking  tlic  windings  of  the  beautiful  Ohio^ 
beautiful  at  a  distance,  but  somewhat  thick  and 
turbid  on  a  close  inspection.  We  there  found  an  old 
soldier  of  Napoleon,  from  Saxe-Weimar,  who  fought 
at  Waterloo,  and  afterwards  retired  to  his  native 
fields  to  cultivate  the  vine.  Mr.  Lougworth  having 
Bent  to  Europe  for  persons  skilled  in  the  mauu- 
facture  of  Rhenish  and  Moselle  wines,  had  the  for- 
tune to  discover  this  excellent  old  man,  good  soldier, 
and  skilful  vintager.  Soon  after  his  arrival  he  was 
placed  in  the  responsible  position  of  chief  wine- 
maker  and  superintendent,  under  Mr.  Longworth. 
Under  the  guidance  of  this  venerable  gentlemaji — ■ 
Mr.  Christian  Schnicke — we  traversed  the  vineyards, 
learned  the  difficulties  he  had  surmounted,  and  yet 
hoped  to  surmount ;  the  varieties  of  grape  on  which 
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Wiiad  miuie  experiments;  the  n:imes  of  the  wiDea 
he  had  succeeded  in  producing;  and  the  number 
of  acres  that,  year  after  year,  he  brought  under 
cultivation.  We  ended  by  repairing  to  his  domicile, 
on  the  crown  of  the  hill,  where  he  set  before  us 
bread  and  cheese,  and  a  whole  constellation  of 
native  wines.  Among  others  were  dry  Catawba 
ind  sparkling  Catawba,  both  excelleut ;  a  not  very 
palatable  wine  produced  from  grapes  imported  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  and  two  other  wines  almost 
equal  to  Catawba  itself — one  from  the  grape  called 
the  Isabella,  rosy-red  as  the  morning,  and  sparkling 
la  the  laughter  of  a  child ;  the  other  a  dry  wine, 
of  A  pale  amber  colour,  clear,  odoriferous,  and  of 
most  delicate  flavour,  and  almost  equal  to  Johonnis- 
better.  Tliis  wine,  it  appeared,  had  not  arrived 
at  the  bonourn  of  a  name ;  was  not  known  to  com- 
merce ;  and  was  simply  designated  by  Ma-.  Schmcke 
u  the  wine  of  the  Minor  Seedling  grape.  As  so 
excellent  a  beverage  could  not  remiun  for  ever 
without  a  namo,  it  received  one  on  tbis  occasion, 
in  the  manner  recorded  by  Colonel  Fuller  in  the 
foflowing  extract  from  a  letter  to  the  I^ew  OrUatu 
; ;  — "  On  visiting  Mr.  Longworth's  vine- 
the  neighbourhood  of  Cincinnati)  vineyards 
ich    yield    from    six   to   seven    hundred  gallons 


to  tlio  acre,  we  found  the  '  boss '  to  be  an  old 
soldier  of  Napoleon  the  Great,  and  as  devoted  to 
the  memoiy  of  the  Emperor,  as  he  is  enthusiastic 
in  tho  culture  of  the  vine.  Producing  a  very 
choice  hrand  of  the  colour  of  amber,  and  with  a 
bouquet  that  filled  the  room,  called  the  wine  of  tho 
Minor  Secdlhig,  objection  was  taken  to  the  name, 
but  not  to  the  article; — so  it  was  there  and  then 
christened  'Mackay'  vnne,  in  honour  of  the  poet 
who  was  present.  Mr.  Lougworth  afterwards  con- 
firmed the  new  name  in  a  prose  as  well  as  a  poetical 
epiatle." 

It  is,  to  some  extent,  owing  to  the  increase  of 
the  cultivation  of  the  vino  in  Ohio  that  so  many. 
Germans  have  settled  in  Cincinnati  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood. There  are  about  iiftj'  thousand  of  these 
people  in  the  city,  of  whom  one  fourth  are  Jewe. 
The  Germans  inhabit  a  district  of  tlieir  own,  orer 
the  Miami  Canal,  which  runs  tlirough  a  district  of 
Cincinnati.  To  this  canal  tiiey  have  given  the  name 
of  the  Rliine;  wid  on  its  banks  tbey  have  erected 
concert-gardens  such  as  they  have  in  Germany. 
Here,  embowered  witer  den  Lauban,  they  congregate 
on  Sunday  evenings,  tlie  old  stagers  with  wooden 
hoes  on  their  feet  and  night-caps  on  their  heads,  and 
the  young  in  a  more  cosmopolitan  costume,  to  drink 
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Lager  beer,  smoke  long  pipes,  and  sing  the  songs  of 
"Fatherland.**  They  have  also  erected  a  German 
theatre,  established  German  schools,  and  one  or  two, 
if  not  more,  German  newspapers. 

It  should  not    be  omitted    from  this  record  of 
Catawba    and    the    vintage  of  America   that   Mr. 
Longworth   was   the   first   friend    of   Mr.    Hiram 
Powers,    80  well    known    as    the  sculptor   of    the 
"Grreek  Slave."    Mr.  Powers,  as  he  takes  pleasure 
in  remembering,   was   greatly   aided  in  the  early 
stm^les  of  his  professional  career  by  Mr.  Long- 
worth.      Nor    is    Hiram    Powers    the    only  artist 
whom  the   Western  Bacchus    has  befriended,   for 
•  Mr.  Longworth  uses  his  great  wealth  to  noble  pur- 
poses, and  never  more  willingly  than  in  aiding  the 
artist  of   genius  up  those  few  first    steps  of  the 
ladder  of  fame  which  it  is  always  difficult,  and  some- 
times impossible,  to  climb. 
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CHAPTER    XVIL 

ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURL 

St  Louis,  Jan.  SUt,  1858. 

Wbstwakd  —  ever  westward  I  After  no  less  than 
four  accidents  to  our  train  on  the  Ohio  and  Missis- 
sippi Railway,  happily  involving  no  other  evil  con- 
sequences than  the  smashing  of  the  company's 
engine  and  two  or  three  cars,  the  sacrifice  of  many 
valuable  hours,  and  the  loss  of  an  amount  of 
patience  difficult  to   estimate,  though  once  possessed 

by  all  the  passengers,  myself  included,  we  arrived 
at  the  miserable  village,  though  called  a  city,  of 
Jeffersonville,  in  Indiana,  nearly  opposite  to  Louis- 
ville in  Kentucky  on  the  river  Ohio.  The  train 
was  due  at  an  early  hour  of  the  afternoon,  but  did 
not  reach  JeflFersonville  until  half-past  nine  in  the 
evening,  long  before  which  time  the  steam  ferry- 
boat had  ceased  to  ply,  and  the  captain  of  which 
refused  to  relight  the  fires  of  his  engines,  to  carry 
the  passengers  across.  We  saw  the  lights  of  the 
large  city  gleaming  temptmgly   across  the  stream. 
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bvt  there  being  no  means  of  conveyance,  we  were 

<JI  reluctantly  compelled    to    betake    ourselves    to 

•ie  best  inn  at  JefFersonville,  and   bad,  very  bad, 

»«  the  best.     We  had  bad  nothing  to  eat  or  to 

inak  all  day,  in  consequence  of  the  accident  to  our 

train  liaving    befallen    ua  in  out-of-the-way  places, 

uxi  in  the  very  heart  of  the  wilderness ;  and  such  of 

us  as  were  not   teetotallers   looked  forward   to    a 

comrortable  supi>er  and  glass  of  wine,  or  toddy,  after 

nor  fatigue    and    disappointments.     But   on    asking 

fcr  Slipper  and  wine  at  the  hotel,  we  wore  told  by 

BUie  host  that  we  were  in   a  Temperance   State; 

ud  that   nothing  In   the  way  of  drink  would  be 

■rved  except  milk,  tea,  cotfee,  and  lemonade.     A 

tboaghtful  friend   at   Cincinnati   had   given   us  on 

itarting  a  bottle  of  Bourbon  whiskey  twenty  years 

(Jd;  and  we  told  mine  host  that  if  he  would  pro- 

^e  OS  with  glasses,  hot  water,  sugar,  and  a  cork- 

wrew,    wc    should    enjoy    his    meat,    find    our  own 

lirink,   and   set   Fato    at   defiance.     Hot   water  he 

I  J'^  glasses  lie  hud,  sugar  he   had,  but  no   cork- 

Hmr.      Under   the   circumstances,   he   advised  ns 

^tther  to  break   off  the   neck  of  the  bottle,  or  go 

round  to  the  shop  of  the  apothecaiy  in  the  adjoining 

street.     lie  thought  tliat  personage  would  bo  able 

draw    the  cork  for  us,  or  "  loan "  or  sell  us   a 
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corkscrew.  Colonel  Fullor  and  myself  held  a  counefl 
of  war,  and  resolved,  lest  vre  should  w-aste  the  Uqm 
to  make  friends  with  the  apotheciirj-.  A  corkscrew 
was  procured  from  that  rcsjiectablc  practitioaer — noi 
borrowed,  hut  bought  and  paid  for,  and  after  a  fii|| 
supper,  and  some  i-xcellent  toddy,  we  turned  into  i 
tntserablo  beds.  Neatt  momuig  at  an  early  ho 
glad  to  leave  JefFcraonville  and  all  that  belon; 
to  it,  we  crossed  in  the  steamer  io  Loiusnlle,  ani.' 
once  more  found  ourselves  in  a  land  of  plenty  nod 
comfort,  in  a  flourishing  city,  in  an  excellent  hotel 
— ^the  "  Gait  House,"  one  of  the  best  conducted  est&- 
blishments  in  America ;  in  a  State  where  the  Muno 
Liquor  Law  was  only  known  by  name,  and  where 
it  was  not  necessary  to  go  to  the  apotliccary's  shop 
to  obtain,  by  a  sneaking,  hj-pocritical,  false  pretence, 
the  glass  of  wine,  beer,  or  spirits  that  cuBtom,  taste, 
health,  or  absolute  free-will  and  pleasure  demanded. 
Louisville  is  the  principal  commercial  city  of  the 
State  of  Kentucky,  well  situated  on  the  Ohio,  and 
having  direct  communication  witii  tlie  j^Iiasissii^i. 
and  with  all  the  immense  internal  navigation  of 
tiiese  great  rivers.  It  contains  a  population  of  up- 
wards of  60,000,  and  next  to  Cincinnati,  which  it 
aapiroa  to  rival,  is  the  greatest  emporium  of  ibe  pork 
trade  on  the  North  Americin  continent.    The  aunual 
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of  hogs  daughtered  here  is  nearly  300^000, 
18  yearly  increasing. 
On  the  second  night  after  onr  arrival^  I  and  my 
ftBow-trsyeller  were  alarmed  several  hours  after 
»e  had  retired  to  rest  by  the  lond  cry  of  ^  Fire, 
ire!''  several  times  rq>eated  in  the  lobby  adjoining 
ear  rooms.  I  mahed  out  of  bed,  opened  the  door, 
ad  saw  a  negro  woman  rushing  frantically  past 
'8liB  called,  **Fire — ^fire !"  and  passed  out  of  sight 
Another  door  was  opened,  and  a  woman's  voice  ex- 
Aiinfrij  '^  It  is  not  in  the  Gait  House ;  there's  no 
danger !"  In  the  meantime,  as  quick  as  thought,  an 
uproar  of  bells  and  the  rattle  of  engines  were  heard.; 
and  knowing  how  frequent  fires  were  in  America, 
and  how  much  more  frequent  at  hotels  than  in  other 
places,  we  prepared  ourselves  to  escape.  But  by  the 
Bhse  that  suddenly  illumined  our  bed-rooms,  we  saw 
that  the  conflagration  was  at  the  opposite  "  block  " 
or  row  of  buildings,  at  a  manu£Eictory  of  naphtha  and 
odier  distilled  spirits.  The  fire  raged  till  long  after 
daylight,  and  aU  efforts  to  subdue  it  being  utterly 
htile,  the  "boys"  with  the  engines  directed  their 
merges  to  save  the  adjoining  buildings,  in  which 
liey  happily  succeeded.  At  breakfast  in  the  mom* 
ng  we  learned  from  the  negro  waiter  who  attended 
IB,  that  the  fire  had  proved  fatal  to  his  good  master* 
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The  landlord  of  the  hotel  had  Iain  for  three  dar* 
pre^-iously  at  the  point  of  death,  and  the  noise  and 
alarm  created  by  the  fire,  and  tlie  dread  lest  it 
should  extend  to  his  premises,  had  acted  ao  powei^ 
fully  on  his  weakened  fi-ame  that  he  had  expired 
in  a  paro:iysm  caused  by  the  excitement. 

There  Is  uotbiiig  to  detain  the  traveller  in  Louis- 
ville, unless  it  be  private  friendsliip  and  hospitality, 
of  both  of  wliich  we  had  our  shaje.  After  three  day! 
we  took  our  departure  for  St.  Louis ;  but  found  it  as 
difficult  to  quit  Louisville  as  it  had  been  to  arrive  at 
it  We  crossed  to  Jefferson ville  to  take  the  train  for 
the  Mississippi,  and  were  in  the  cars  within  ten 
minutes  of  the  appointed  time.  We  had  not  pro- 
ceeded five  hundred  yards  from  the  "  depot,"  or  sta- 
tion, when  our  locomotive,  which  liappily  had  not  put 
on  all  its  steam,  ran  off  the  rails,  and  stuck  bard  and 
dry  upon  the  embankment.  Here  we  waited  two 
hours  in  hope  of  assistance,  but  none  being  forth- 
coming, we  made  the  best  of  the  calami^,  and 
returned  to  our  old  quaiters  at  Louisville  for  another 
day.  On  the  morrow  we  again  started  for  the  same 
place;  but  this  time  being  more  successful,  we  arrived, 
travelling  at  the  rate  of  not  more  than  fourteen 
mdes  an  hour,  at  the  bank  of  the  great  river  Miasis- 
BippL  For  a  week  previously  I  bad  been  looking  for- 
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Wild  with  pleasant  anticipation  to  the  first  glimpse  of 
tie  "Father  of  Waters.**  But  at  this  point  the 
scenery  is  not  picturesque.  The  shores  are  low, 
flat,  and  unvaried  by  the  slightest  elevation;  but 
the  stream  itself — broad,  rapid,  and  turbid,  and 
swarming  with  steam-boats  and  river  craft — has 
associations  of  wealth  and  power  which  go  far  to 
make  amends  for  the  absence  of  natural  beauty. 
Cmcinnati  was  at  no  remote  period  the  Ultima  Thule 
rf  civilization,  and  the  furthest  city  of  the  West. 
But  in  America  the  "  West "  is  very  difficult  to  fix. 
Ask  the  people  of  Cincinnati,  and  they  will  tell  you 
it  is  at  St.  Louis.  At  St.  Louis  it  is  in  the  new 
territory  of  Kansas.  At  Kansas  it  is  at  Utah,  the 
paradise  of  the  Mormons.  At  Utah  the  West  is  in 
Oregon;  and  at  Oregon  it  is  in  California  or  Van- 
couver's Island,  and  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Every  one  remembers  Pope's  line — 

**  Ask  where*8  the  North?    At  York,  'tis  on  the  Tweed;" 

and  how  he  ends  by  giving  up  the  inquiry  in  despair 
of  an  answer,  looking  for  it  only 

"In  NoTa  Zembla  or  the  Lord  knows  where." 

In  America  the  true  West  is  quite  as  difficult  to 
^locate,"  and  is  pushed  so  far  from  one  ocean  to- 
wards the  other,  by  the  restless  love  of  adventure. 
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bj  tho  auri  taera  fama,  and  bj  the  "  go-ahead-hivo! 
ness"  characteristic  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  on  tliil 
contiiieDt,  that  West  aiid  East  melt  imenstbly  inl* 
each  other,  and  the  ultra-occideiitalUt  finda  himself 
looking  at  Cltina  and  Japan  in  the  Far  East  before 
he  is  aware  that  he  has  reached  the  limit  of  lua 
researches. 

St.  Louis  remains,  next  to  Cincinnati,  the  greatest 
chy  of  the  West;  but,  as  its  growth  has  been  more  rapid 
than  that  of  its  sister  on  the  Ohio,  and  as  It  containa 
within  itself  fiir  greater  elements  of  prosperity  and  u 
crease,  It  is  likely,  witldn  a  very  few  yeai-s,  to  surpaas 
it  in  trade,  population,  and  extent.  It  is  already  the 
largest  and  most  £ourialuug  place  between  Ciucumati 
aud  San  Francisco;  and  will,  in  all  probability,, 
witliiu  a  quarter  of  a  century  contain  and  emplojr' 
half  a  million  of  people.  It  Is  situated  on  the  Mia- 
sissippi,  about  twenty  miliis  below  the  point  at  which 
that  river,  pui'o  and  lucent  in  all  its  upper  course^ 
receives  the  dark  and  muddy  waters  of  the  Missouri. 
It  was  founded  so  early  as  the  year  1746,  by  Laclede, 
a  Frenchman,  and  named  in  honour  of  St.  Louis  of 
France,  or,  as  some  say,  of  Louis  XV.,  who,  though 
a  Louis,  was  assuredly  no  Saint.  Until  its  transfer 
to  the  United  States,  in  1804,  it  remained  a  village 
of  a  few  log-hutSj  inhabited  by  trappers^  who  traded.  | 
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with  the  red  men  for  tlie  spoils  of  ihs  forest;    gx- 
dumging  bad  ram  ajid  cKecrable  brandy  for  peltry ; 
ud  detestable  muskots,  warranted  not  to  go  off,  for 
fiin  that  Bold  exceedingly  well  in  the  markets  of 
The  first  brick  house  in  St   Louis  was 
bnQt  in  1613;   and  the  first  steam-boat  arrived  at 
t  kvie,  or  qnay,  in  1817,  having  taken  six  weeks 
iDUcesd  tlie  Mississippi.     This  voyage  is  now  pei-- 
fanned  in   six   days ;    bnt  before   the    introduction 
tf  steam,  when  flat-bottomed  boats  were  rowed,  or 
painfully  propelled,  up  the  stream,  it  oc- 
CDpied  from  sLx  to  seven  months.     After  all  America 
t    crow   so    Tory   loudly    over    the    "  old 
oaantiy."     It  is  steam  that  lias  been  the  making  of 
them  both,  and  given  them  their  wonderful  impulse. 
Were  it   not  for  steam  what  would   be  England's 
place  in  the  world?    And  were  it  not  for  steam, 
what   would   the   United   States   of    America  be? 
would    be    better    off   than    the    United 
States,  as  regards  wealth  and  population,  and  civi- 
Szed  America  would  bo  a  mere  strip  on  the  sea- 
botrd,  as  it  was  in  tlie  days  of  Washington,  when 
h  tuok   months  to  go  up  and  down  the  Mississippi, 
xsd  when  a  man  might  lose  not  only  his  time  but 
his  scalp  in  the  perilous  adventure.     It  was  not  until 
en  the  popolation  of  St  Louis  was  under 
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5,000.  that  tliG  place  bGcame  of  any  importaiicsr 
Twenty  yt-ars  afterwards  the  population  rcacliej 
17,000.  In  1852  it  exceeded  100,000,  and  in  18Sl 
it  was  vai'iously  estimated  at  from  150,000 
180,000.  It  is  still  rapidly  increasing.  EnglisI^ 
Irish,  German,  and  the  surplus  population  of  suti 
old  States  and  communities  as  Massachusetts,  Coin 
necticut,  and  others  in  New  England,  continusll] 
flock  into  it,  and  beyond  it,  to  add  to  its  wealth* 
and  to  develop  the  resources  of  tlie  gi'eat  and  fertile 
regions  lying  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Rod^ 
Mountauis,  and  the  remote  sources  of  the  Missouri. 
Men  are  still  living  in  the  city,  owners  of  "toipi 
lots,"  for  which  they  paid,  forty  years  ago,  tlw 
Government  price  of  one  dollar  and  a  quarter 
acre.  These  lots,  in  consequence  of  the  enormoid 
rise  in  the  value  of  real  estate,  are  not  to  be  obtainel 
at  the  present  day  under  six  hundred  or  sometimBl 
one  thousand  dollars  per  foot  frontage,  and 
covered  with  noble  buildings  and  lines  of  commerdil 
palaces.  These  prosperous  citizens  and  millionaire! 
deserve  tlieir  good  fortune ;  and  if  there  be  any  who 
envy  them,  tliey  go  out  into  the  backwoods,  still 
further  West,  in  the  hope  that  equal  luck  will  attend 
their  own  speculations  in  land  and  tlieir  own  conflicts 
with  the  border  savages.     Such  men  are  the  pioneers 
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d  civilization^  and  bear  the  brnnt  and  heat  of  the 
bittle.  In  early  life  they  hold  their  lands  on  the 
soffiBrance  of  the  Indians^  and  have  to  guard  their 
possessions  like  beleaguered  fortresses  in  an  enemy's 
country^  with  the  war-whoop  ringing  in  their  ears^ 
ind  the  murderous  tomahawk  suspended  continually 
over  their  heads. 

St  Louis^    via  Washington  and  Cincinnati^    is 
ibout  1^00  miles  firom  New  Tork^  20  miles  below 
the  mouth  of  the  Missouri^  and  174  miles  above  the 
junction  of  the  Ohio  with  the  Mississippi     Above,  it 
commands  the  navigation  of  the  Missouri  for  nearly 
2,000   miles,  and  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  Falls 
of  St  Anthony  for  750.     Below,  it  commands  the 
Mississippi  for   1,295  miles  to  New  Orleans,  and 
from  New  Orleans  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  94  miles, 
fiesides  this  extent  of  direct  riverine  tra£Bc,  it  com- 
mands that  of  the  various  tributaries  of  the  Missis- 
sippi ;  rivers,  many  of  them  larger  than  the  Rhine 
or  the  Danube,  such  as  the  Ohio,  navigable  from 
its  junction  with  the  Mississippi  at  Cairo,  to  Pitts- 
burgh, in  Pennsylvania,  a  distance  of  1,000  miles ; 
the  Red    River,   navigable  for   1,100  miles;    the 
White   River,  for  400  miles;    the  Tennessee,  for 
600  miles ;    the  Cumberland,  for   300  miles ;    the 
Wabash,  for  300  miles;   and  many  others  inferior 
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in  leognior  mpoftsBDB  to  uhh^  Mtnsv^pUB  n  u. 
handnd  or  two  Imndred  snlflB  boiuui  diB  point  of 
their  cuufluence  widi  tad  lugoc  stmnns  to  inndi 
thqrmiL 

The  levie  of  SL  Loiu  ertpirin  Jkmtg  the  i^ 
bank  of  the  MiflsiflHppi  br  nearly  six  miles,  about 
half  of  which  length  is  denselj  hoDit  npoa.  lib 
city  in  the  world  offers  to  die  gaze  rf  the  qpectatois 
soch  a  Tast  assemblage  of  river  8team4)oats.  Ai 
many  as  one  hundred  and  seventy  loading  sai 
unloading,  have  been  counted  along  the  ler^  it 
one  time.  These  yesselsy  which,  like  all  those  thtt 
ply  on  the  Mississippi  and  the  Ohio,  are  of  pecnfitf 
constmction,  painted  white,  and  with  two  tall  black 
funnels,  are  built  for  internal  traffic,  and  would  plaf 
but  a  sorry  part  in  the  salt  water  if  the  wind  Ueir 
ever  so  little.  But  for  riverine  purposes  they  are 
admirable,  and  were  it  not  for  the  occasional  mis- 
chance of  a  collision  in  the  fog,  or  the  still  moie 
frequent  casualty  of  a  blow-up  firom  the  burstii^ 
of  a  boiler,  would  afford  the  traveller  the  safest, 
OS  tliey  do  the  pleasantest^  mode  of  conveyance  is 
America.  The  people  of  St  Louis  are  as  proud  of 
their  steam-boats  as  of  their  city.  One  of  them  in 
conversation  with  a  newly-arrived  emigrant  fiwn 
the   "old  couutry,"   who   had  discoursed  too  well 
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D  wisely  to  please  his  listener  on  the  wealth, 
tr,  aud  greatness  of  England,  put  a  stop  to  all 
argument  by  exclaiming,  like  a  man  of  large 
"  Darn  your  little  island  I  when  I  was  there 
I  found  it  so  little  I  wks  afeerd  I  should  tumble  off. 
U>ok  you,  sin'ce  1  we've  stoam-boats  enough  at 
I  8t  Louis  to  tow  Great  Britain  out  into  the  Atlantic 
d  stick  her  fast; — opposite  New  York  harbour  I" 
U,  u  just  observed,  tltese  steamers  are  but  fi'ail 
and  one  hour  of  on  Atlantic  storm  would 
llufficient  to  nmke  wrecks  of  all  tliat  ever  pUed  or 
IT  will  ply  upon  the  drumly  bosi^m  of  the  "  Father 
jf Waters."  Had  the  "Britisher"  thus  rebuked 
ideas  commenaurate  with  those  of  his 
e  friend,  he  might  have  rejoiJiod  that  it  would 
I  the  combined  strength  of  all  the  steamers 
St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans  to  tow  the 
utt  Eastern  from  Dover  to  Calais,  and  that  the 
ble   fleet  would  in  all  probabOity  perish  in  the 

in  tic  attempt. 
Tor  steam  tonnage  it  is  estimated  that  St.  Louis  is 
ilie  third  city  in  tiio  Union.  Now  York  ranks  first, 
■vitb  a  tonnage  In  the  year  1834  of  101,478;  New 
Orleans  second,  with  a  tonnai^o  of  57,147;  and  St. 
Louis  third,  witli  a  toimago  little  inferior  to  that 
[  New  Orleans  itself,  amoimting  to  48,^57.     Tbo 


manufactiires  of  St.  Louia  are  numerous  and  impoff 
tant,  and  comprise  twenty  flour-mills,  about  the  tansH 
number  of  saw-mills,  twenty-five  foundries,  en^U 
and  boiler  manufactories  and  machine-shops,  eigfit  ol 
ten  establishments  engaged  in  the  manufactnre  ol 
railroad  cars  and  locomotives,  besides  several  chft- 
tatcal,  soap,  and  candle  works,  and  a  celebrated 
type  foundry,  which  supplies  tlie  whole  of  the  Far 
West  with  the  types  that  are  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  creation  of  all  new  cities  in  the  wildemeai. 
A  clnu-ch,  a  forge,  a  hotel,  and  a  daily  newspaper! 
— ^with  these  four,  aided  by  a  doctor  or  two,  and  M 
many  lawyers  and  bankers,  a  newly-nained  city  wiB 
take  its  place  on  the  map,  and  speculators  who  havS 
bought  land  at  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  per  acre  w3I 
look  to  make  their  fortunes  by  sunply  holding  oD 
to  their  purchase  until  streets  run  over  thdl 
grounds,  and  they  become  in  America  such  mat 
as  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  Lord  Fortman,  and  thi 
Mar<inis  of  Westminster  are  in  London,  and  LoH 
Darby  in  hia  town  of  Preston, 

St.  Louis  contains  two  theatres,  and  the  two  finefll 
lecture-rooma  in  the  United  States.  The  upper  ao^ 
lower  rooms  of  the  Mercantile  Literary  Association 
are  unrivalled  for  this  purpose ;  and  neither  Nen 
York  nor  Boston  contains  any  lecture-rooms  at  a{ 
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to  be  compared  to  them  for  elegance  of  construction 
jideooratioii,  or  adaptabitlty  to  the  end  proposed. 
if  dty  contains  at  most  times  a  large  floating 
I  of  Englishmen — of  a  class  that  America 
B  not  very  anxious  to  receive,  and  is  at  this  moment 
■Hoewhat  puzzled  what  to  do  with — the  Mormon 
on.  These  fanatics,  who  are  mostly  recruited 
J  manufacturing  districts  of  Wales  and  the 
•ffth  and  middle  of  England,  with  a  few  from 
Scotland,  make  St.  Louis  tiieir  resting-place,  on 
iHdr  way  from  New  York  to  the  Salt  Lake  City, 
•nd  recroit  both  their  energies  and  their  finances 
'Wore  starting  on  their  long  and  perilous  overland 
■p3pimage  to  Utah.  Tliey  generally  remain  here 
fcr  s  year,  and,  being  for  the  most  part  expert 
kodicraftsmen  or  mechanics,  they  manage  without 
!i  difficulty  to  procure  employment.  Those  who 
»¥e  no  trades  set  up  small  grocery  stores,  or 
stake  themselves  to  the  easy,  and  in  America  most 
mfitable,  occupation  of  hackney-coach  drivers. 
litirsea  are  cheap ;  horse-feed  is  cheaj) ;  but  riding 
I  carriages  in  every  part  of  the  Union  is  most 
[orbitantly  dear.  The  Jehus,  having  no  law  to 
Wtrol  them,  and  no  fear  of  policeman  or  magistrate 
■fore  their  eyes,  charge  exactly  what  they  please. 
b  drive  from  a  steam-boat  to   a   hotel   that  may 


reject  IS  a  ci 
^'i.iiniit*  to  tfe  whole  oi 
praBBBOK  lar  SMne  cAei 
j-^  and  ^enecaflhr  deptjt 
wa&  tbe  spoib  of  die  Gen 
bates.  Sm  Eju^jbod  to  imttn^ : 


Tbe  mtwpral  ^caumi^e^  of  SL  hems  and  the  ^ 
alt  KaHnirr  are  joimifanr.      About  ei^tv  mll^ 
:iHr  '^'CttLwjLu.  it  >c  Laoisy,  oa  a  Ezie  of  rail 
wtttdk    3   Txiatrr   ctnnpfasfiaL   esist    two    hilh 
*^9HraBtaiiBi'^  or  ira  oc^    Oik  is  caDed  the 
Xu«i]inBD«.  ami  tbe  odMr  cbe  PQot    KnoK 
V)^^  or  t&e  fejir  Moastatn^  in  die  country  of 
Francsk  cov^srs  an  area  of  ahovt  fire  huBdred  a 
tt  rw»  :tf  a  bftsc^oc  of  aboat  370  feet>  and  is 
aiafn  it   Od  v>}acun  abore  tbe  snr^Ke  no  less 
SlX)  miltioits  of  tens  of  iron  ore,  jidding  finom  si 
^^:bft  to  «Tentv  per  cent,  of  pure  iron.     The 
Wb^v  the   sur^*e   is   pr:>bablT  qnite  as  abaiK 
Ovw  aa  area  of  2i\00O  acres,  in  the  plain  froai 
ittii^  of  whkh   this   singular  mountain  rises. 
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scattered  huge  blocks  of  similar  formation,  some  of 
tliem  sharp-pointed  and  pyramidal,  and  deeply  im- 
bedded in  the  earth;  others,  unshapely  and  cumbrous, 
ve  lying  loose  upon  the  soil,  and  seeming  as  if  they 
bad  dropped  from  the  moon^  or  were  the  disjecta 
ifmibra  of  some  broken  asteroid  wandering  in  too 
close  proximity  to  the  sphere  of  the  earth's  attrac- 
tioii,and  dashed  to  pieces  in  their  fall  against  the 
mperior  planet,  where  they  have  at  length  found  a 
ittting-^lace.     The  Pilot  Knob  is  eight  miles  further 
^  the  west  of  St  Louis,  and  rises  to  the  height 
of  seven  hundred  feet.     It  contains  quite  as  large 
•n  amount  of  iron  ore  as  the  Iron  Mountain,  though 
fte  percentage  of  pure  iron  differs  by  one  or  two 
degrees.     There  is  a  third  hill  in  the  vicinity,  called 
4e  Shepherd  Mountain,  which  is  almost  equally  rich 
in  iron;    besides  a  plateau  covered  with  loose  iron 
ore,  which  is  to  be  gathered  in  nuggets  and  blocks 
from  tlie  weight  of  one  or  two  pounds   to   lumps 
of  three  and  four  hundred.       As  Missouri  possesses 
coal  as  well  as  iron,  these  mountains  will  in  due 
time  make  her  richer  than  if  she  possessed  all  the 
gold  of   California  or  Australia.      Several    blast- 
fomaces  have  been  at  full  work  in  this  region  for 
the  last  four  years,  and  many  more  are  in  process  of 
erection. 
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The  country  aronnd  St  Louis  contains  not  onl; 
these  immense  quantities  of  iron^  but  hirge  mine^ 
of  copper  and  lead^  and  some  excellent  quarries  of 
what  has  been  called  ^^  Missouri  marble."    Many  o^ 
the  public  buildings  in  St  Louis  are  composed  o^ 
this  stone,  which  is  of  a  brownish-gray  colour,  anl 
susceptible  of  a  high  polisL    Altogether  St  Louis 
is  one  of  the  most  flourishing  places  in  America. 
It  is  full  of  life  and  activity,  but  too  densely  covered 
with  a  pall  of  smoke  to  be  a  very  agreeable  abode  for 
more  than  a  day  or  two  to  the  traveller  who  journeys 
either  for  health  or  recreation. 


CHAPTER    XVIII. 


THE  MORMONS. 


Si.  Louis,  Fehmaiy,  I89S. 
I  iffl  coUision  between  the  Government  of  the  United 
f  States  and  the  singalar  theocracy  of  the  Mormons, 
f  *iich  haa  establislied  itself  in  the  Great  Salt  Lake 
'iliey,  under  the  presidency  of  Brigham  Young, 
I  tod  which  took  place  in  the  "  fall  "  of  last  year,  was 
f  "deniable,  sooner  or  later.  The  United  States  pro- 
r^lsiin  perfect  liberty  of  religion — perfect  liberty  even 
loftlie  grossest  superstition  and  fanaticism — so  that 
I  Brigham  Young  and  his  apostles  and  elders  may,  if 
1 8  so  please  them,  and  if  they  can  afford  the  extra- 
rfigance,  indulge  themselves  with  a  hundred  wives 
I  ipiece,  and  esclaim,  like  their  kindred  Mahometans, 
that  "God  is  great,  and  Joe  Smith  is  his  prophet  I" 
wiUiOQt  forfeiting  tliereby  the  right  of  the  territory 
of  Utah  or  Deseret  to  be  admitted  in  due  time,  with 
its  own  laws,  religion,  and  customs,  among  the  sove- 
rt'ign  republics  of  the  United  States.  Brigham 
Voang,  the  choice  of  tlie  people,  was  for  many  years, 
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their    pretended    prophet  was    cruelly   and 

■cfaeroosly  murdered  by  a  gaiifc  of  bloodtliirsty 

ffians,  and  elevated  into  the   dignity  of  martyi-- 

when  they  were  di-iven  from  one  settlement  to 

',  and  finally  expelled  from  Nanvoo,  their  new 

t — they  withdrew  beyond  the  Rocky  Moimtaim, 

they  might  be  out  of  the  way  of  all  neighbours, 

lat  they  might   live  with  a  belt   of  wildei^iess 

them,  and  wive,  thrive,  work,  and  worship 

'  their  own  fashion.     But  it  was   not  decreed 

they  should  remain  in  this  state  of  isolation. 

BMret,   or   Utah,  is  in  the  high-road  from   the 

batie  to  the  Pacific.      Tho  discovery  of  gold  in 

■which  was  partly  due  to  Mormon  agency, 

their  territory  a  station — tliroiigh  which 

civilization  and  the  trade  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard 

poor  to  the  seaboard  of  the  Pacific — and  drawn 

into  tliat  community  of  Anglo-Saxon  nations 

vhotn  they  have  so  little  iu  common  but  their 

itry,  thtdr  pluck,  and  their  mothcr-tonguo.     The 

ihle  collision  was  thus  hastene<L    The  Mormons 

obedience  to  the  laws  of  tho  United  States ; 

{r<mi  their  territory  the  officers  of  the  supreme 

it  legully  appointed  ;  overmled  the  autho- 

of  the  President  and  Congress  of  tlie  United 

ee^by  tho   mere  will   of   Brigham  Young,   a 
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It  ntamn,  a  small  force  of  only  2,500  men,  of 
nonly  one  half  were  really  aviulable,  to  reduce 
(  fimatics  to  obedience ;  and  the  Mormons,  in  a 
i,  wild  country,  defended  by  mountain  passes,  in 
tkh  a  hundred  men  might  destroy  an  invading 
of  fifty  times  their  number,  resolved  to 
f  battle  against  their  assailants.  Upon  the  rule 
t  all  is  fair  in  war,  the  Mormons  engaged  the 
.  tribes  in  their  defence.  Seventy-five  wag- 
,  containing  the  stores  and  provisions  of  the 
iiited  States*  army,  fell  into  their  hands;  they 
rat  up  all  the  gi'ass  and  every  green  thing  for 
B  hundred  miles  on  the  route  which  the  soldiers 
I  to  take ;  and  animated  witli  the  fiercest  spirit 
Kieeistance,  they  organized  a  force,  independent  of 
r  Indian  auxiliaries,  three  times  as  numerous  as 
It  of  their  Invaders.  Every  man  capable  of  bear- 
[  arms  was  enrolled ;  and  they  had  a  mounted 
bop  of  shepherds,  huntsmen,  and  others,  well 
Died  in  the  use  of  the  rifle,  every  man  of  whom 
w  all  the  mountiun  passes  and  gorges,  of  which 
f  adversaries  were  totally  ignorant.  But  after  a 
t  &how  of  resistance,  and  still  greater  bluster, 
!  Mormons,  finiling  the  ultimate  hopelessness  of 
*M  Struggle,  unexpectedly  made  a  quasi  subimssion 
al the  last  moment;  and  the  United  States'  Govern- 
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meat,  giad  of  an  opportunity  to  end  this  impolttie' 
struggle,  appointed  another  Governor — ^not  a  Morw 
mon — in  tho  room  of  Brigliam  Youiig.  Thua  did 
President  Buchanan  and  his  Cabinet  retire  from 
false  position. 

To  coerce  the  Momions  into  suhmiAsion,  and  (oF 
compel  tliem  to  conform  to  the  laws  of  that  grea/b 
Union  of  which  their  territory  forms  a  part,  majil 
or  may  not  have  been  a  desirable  object  to  attempt. 
Bat  to  have  made  the  attempt  and  failed  would  have 
been  a  political  and  social  crime  of  tlic  highest  mag« 
nitude.  Its  resalta  would  have  fanned  the  Same  of 
Mormon  fanaticism  and  audacity,  and  brought  into 
their  ranks  a  whole  army  of  scamps,  filibusters,  and, 
soldiers  of  fortime  ready  to  fight  for  any  cause  thst- 
promised  pay,  promotion,  and  power ;  and  that 
added  the  additional  inducement,  potent  with  sach 
scoundrels,  of  a  harem  with  as  many  wives  as 
Brigliam  Young  or  Heber  Kimbal.  The  United 
States,  having  entered  upon  this  wai',  were  bound 
to  conquer ;  but  it  can  scarcely  be  asserted  by  the 
warmest  friends  of  the  Administration,  that  the  tIo* 
tory  was  a.  brilliant  one  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  stmggle  will  be  renewed  at  a  fiitare  .lime. 
There  is  no  room  for  such  fanatics  in  the  United 
States  territory,  wide  as  it  is ;  and  tliey  must  "  clear 
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out"  as  civilization  spreads  westward.  Whether 
their  next  home  will  be  in  Mexico — or  in  British  ter- 
ritory— ^is  impossible  to  predict.  They  are  certainly 
not  wanted  on  British  ground ;  and  Mexico  would 
not  be  the  worse  of  their  company,  but  might  pro- 
bably be  the  better  for  the  infusion  of  a  little  more 
vigorous  blood ;  and  of  a  new  superstition,  not  more 
degrading  than  its  own. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

FROM  ST.  LOUIS  TO  NEW  ORLEANS. 

New  Orlecuut  Feb.  20, 1858. 

On  leaving  St.  Louis,  our  sensations  were  not  of 
the  most  agreeable  kind.  Two  days  previously  the 
steamer  Colonel  Grossman  had  burst  her  boiler  near 
a  place  called  New  Madrid,  several  hundred 
miles  down  the  river,  and  the  papers  were  filled 
with  accounts  of  the  calamity  and  with  long  lists 
of  the  killed  and  wounded.  As  we  drove  down 
to  the  lev^e  to  secure  our  state-rooms  on  board  of 
the  Philadelphia,  the  Irish  newsboys  thrust  into  our 
hands  the  SL  Louis  jRepiihlican  of  that  morning, — 
bawling  out,  "Horrible  accident!  bursting  of  the 
Colanel  Grossman — ^fifty  people  killed!'*  This  was 
not  pleasant;  but  all  the  passengers — there  were 
sixty  or  seventy  of  us — consoled  themselves  with 
the  hope  that  such  a  calamity  woidd  endow  with 
extra  caution,  for  at  least  a  month  to  come,  every 
captain,  pilot,  engineer,  and  stoker  on  the  MisBissipf>i. 
And  so  we  took  our  voyage,  satisfied  that  our  ca{)tain 
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was  ''  clever"  both  in  the  English  and  in  the  American 
sense  of  the  word ;  and  that  the  clerk,  the  next  in 
authority,  was  equally  so.  The  crew  and  stokers 
were  all:  negro  slaves:  and  tliis  was  a  circumstance 
to  be  deplored  perhaps,  but  not  to  be  remedied ;  for 
the  recklessness  of  the  negroes,  recklessness  caused 
not  by  wickedness,  but  by  want  of  thought,  want 
of  responsibility  and  want  of  moral  dignity,  con- 
sequent upon  the  state  of  slavery,  is  doubtless  one 
cause,  among  many,  of  the  frequency  of  accidents 
in  all  the  waters  where  tliey  form  the  crews  of  the 
navigating  vessels. 

We  had  on  board  the  Philadelphia  at  starting  from 
the  lev6e  1,000  head  of  chickens,  400  turkeys, 
1,100  sheep,  180  hogs,  2,000  bai-rels  of  flour,  1,990 
sacks  of  com,  400  barrels  of  pork,  besides  two  or 
three  hundred  bales  of  hemp  and  cotton,  and  a  load 
of  faeL  In  travelling  for  such  long  distances  in 
the  United  States,  any  one  from  England  who 
has  jonmeycd  for  even  a  thousand  or  five  Imndred 
miles  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  is  impressed  not 
alone  with  the  comfort  and  freedom  of  being  able 
to  go  fM>  far  without  that  curse  of  our  old  and,  in 
some  respects,  semi-barbarous  civilization — tlie  pass- 
port^ with  its  fees  and  its  visas,  its  delays,  and  its 
obstructions,    and    its    often    msolent    and    always 

VOL.  I.  R 
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greedy  gendarmerie  and  oSicials — Init  with  the 
unvarying  sameness  of  aspect  presented  by  tbo 
landscape,  the  cities,  and  the  people.  There  is  little 
that  is  picturesque  on  the  great  lines  of  trsTel,  for 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  are  but  monstrous  drains. 

The  Mississippi  flows  through  a  looee,  soft  soil,  and 
a  flat  woody  country,  with  Iiere  and  there  a  h 
or  headland,  of  reddish  sandstone.  But  even  these 
breaks  to  the  prevailing  nniformity  are  unkaowa 
At  the  last  twelve  hundred  miles  of  its  monotonoiis 
course.  The  cities,  too,  appear  to  be  all  built  upon 
the  same  model.  The  Jong  rectangular  streets,  the 
monster  quadrangular  hotels,  tlie  neat  new  chills, 
and  flaring  stores — seem  rejioated  everywhere  widi 
little  or  no  variationa  of  aggregate  or  detail ;  and 
the  people  have  the  same  look,  the  same  swagger, 
the  same  costume,  the  same  speecli :  so  that  the 
traveller,  not  heiJig  startled  at  every  hundred  or 
two  hundred  miles  of  his  course,  as  in  Europe,  by 
the  apparition  of  a  new  uniform,  a  new  stvle  of 
building,  by  being  addressotl  in  a  new  langaage  by 
waiters  or  officials,  or  by  seeing  new  and  unfamiliar 
names  over  the  shop  doors  and  at  the  comers  of 
the  streets — forgets  the  enormousneiia  of  the  dis- 
tances that  he  is  passing  tliroiigh,  or  only  remembers 
them  by  their  tediousness.     Butj  though  the  scenKj 
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^hf  the  JVfiasissippi  Ims  but  little  attraction  after  the 

first   few   kotiTs,   the  incidents   tli:it   occur  by  day 

and  night  we  novel  enougli  to  intcieat  and  instruct 

ffvery  traveller  who  has  hia  eyes  open  and  his  wits 

abottt   Urn.      And  foremost  among   these   incidents 

are   the   lading  or  discharging  of  cargo,  and  the 

talcing  in  of  wood.     The  steamera   invariably  bum 

wwjd,  for  coal   is  too  dcac  for  this   purpose.     On 

either  hank  of  the  Mississippi,  as  the   traveller  is 

fcwne  down  its  steady  current,  he  inay  obserre  at 

«Tery  fonr  or   five   miles'  distance   piles   of  wood. 

These  are  cut  by  tlio  negroes  for  their  masters,  the 

owners  of  the  forests  and  the  plantations,  and  heaped 

■KM  the  ahore  for  the  convenience  of  the  steamers. 

Wiien  a  steamer  requires  wood,  it  touches  at  any 

one  of  these  points,  takes  what  it  wants,  and  either 

\t»vei  the  money  or  a  note  of  what  baa  been  taken, 

to  be  settled  hereafter.     Sometimes  the  planter  will 

be  glad  to  take  com  or  pork  in  exchange ;  and  if 

it  be  inconvenient  to  him  to  leave  a  negro  or  any 

other  person  in  charge  to  take  tlie  chance  of  a  passing 

bcwt,  he  leaves  a  notiBcation  of  his  w:mta  and  wishes 

on  the  {nie  of  wood,  and  the  captain,  if  it  be  pos- 

•ible,  complies  with  his  wishes.      If  not,  he  leai'ea 

a  memorandam  stating  tlie  reason  why,  aud  a  note 

the   money — perhaps  tlio   money  itself.     When 
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the  operation  of  taking  in  wood  is  performed  at  night, 
it  is  picturesque  in  the  extreme.  The  steamer  rests 
with  her  prow  upou  the  bank ;  a  plank  is  laid  from 
the  lower  deck  to  the  shore ;  an  iron  stove,  hoisted 
up  on  an  iron  pole,  is  filled  with  fire,  which  boms 
merrily,  and  casts  its  red  flickering  glow  upon  the 
rapidly  descending  current,  and  a  gang  of  negroes, 
singing  at  their  work,  pass  on  shore  and  return  laden 
with  logs  of  cotton-wood  and  cypress,  and  pile  it 
upon  the  deck  ready  for  the  all-devouring  furuace. 
In  five  or  six  hours  it  will  need  a  fresh  supply,  and 
the  operation  will  be  repeated  at  least  thirty  or  forty 
times  in  the  1,200  miles.  The  fuel  hill  for  the 
voyage  between  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans  aver- 
ages, down  stream,  about  1,000  dollars,  or  200/.,  and 
for  the  upward  voyage  about  250  dollars  more. 

All  travellers  have  heard  much  of  the  "snags* 
and  the  "  sawyers  "  upon'  the  Mississippi.  A  snag' 
is  an  agglomeration  of  trunks  and  branches  o( 
trees,  borne  down  by  the  ever  varying  current  of 
the  river,  that  is  continually  encroaching  either  oit- 
the  left  bank  or  on  the  right ;  sometimes  on  the- 
one  curve  and  sometimes  on  the  other ;  and  wash- 
ing away  the  trees  that  grow  too  near  to  the" 
margin.  A  sawyer  is  a  single  tnink  that  has  b 
fixed  diagonally  by  the  action  of  the  stream.     If  aa 
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iiscending  vessel  happens  in  the  dark  to  run  agiunst 
one  of  these  formidable  instruments  of  destruction, 
she  may  be  ripped  up  in  her  whole  length  before 
there  is  time  to  stop  the  engine.  Wc  on  our  voy- 
age experienced  no  difficulties  from  either  of  these 
sources  of  evil.  Every  year  they  are  becoming 
of  leas  frequent  occmTence;  the  United  States 
Government  having  established  a  series  of  flat-bot- 
tomed steamers  expressly  to  dredge  for,  collect,  and 
carry  away  these  dujecta  membra.  But  the  snags 
and  sawyers,  though  no  longer  so  formidable  or  so 
Joauy  as  in  the  days  of  yore,  are  still  numerous 
enoogh  to  tax  all  the  vigilance  of  the  pilots  and 
captains  of  the  Mississippi  boats,  especially  when 
•scending  the  stream.  Our  course  was  downward, 
and  for  that  reason  the  less  dangerous. 

Another  peculiarity  of  the  Mississippi  is  ita 
numerous  beds  and  carves,  to  which  may  be  added 
tJie  bayous,  or  streams,  running  out  of  instead  of  into 
llje  main  current,  thus  reversing  the  process  to  which 
we  arc  accustomed  in  the  Old  World,  where  the 
small  streams  feed  the  large  ones.  For  many  hun- 
dred miles  the  Mississippi  flows  upon  a  ridge  above  the 
adjoinmg  country,  and  breaking  loose  now  and  then, 
lets  off  a.  portion  of  its  superabundant  waters  into 
B  lower  region,  forming  a  stream  called  a  bayou. 


that  is  largest  near  its  source,  and  smallest  at  its 
tormiuation.  The  bayous  often  end  in  stagnant 
pools,  the  hanut  of  the  alligator,  and  tlie  hotbeda 
of  fe\-er  and  malaria.  The  bends  of  the  river  may 
be  understood  in  their  pattern,  but  not  in  their  mag- 
nitude and  muItitadinousnoEs,  by  any  one  who  has 
stood  upon  the  battlements  of  Stirling  Caatle,  and 
seen  "the  mazy  Forth  onravelled."  At  one  plae«  a 
canal  of  less  than  two  miles  has  been  constructed, 
wliich  saves  a  navigation  of  n]>wards  of  twenty 
miles;  and  occasionally,  after  heavy  falls  of  rain, 
the  stream  itself,  making  a  new  cliannel  across 
slight  obstruction,  forsakes  its  devious  ways,  and 
goes  directly  to  its  purpose,  inilefi  adown.  But  the 
Mississippi  is  one  of  the  most  shifting  of  rivers; 
always  eating  away  its  own  banks,  flooding  tha 
country  at  one  side,  and  leaving  it  dry  on  the 
otlier,  and  next  day,  taking  a  fancy  to  return  to  its 
old  bed,  in  obedience  to  some  inscrutable  law  which 
in  its  results  looks  more  like  caprice  than  order. 

When  we  left  St.  Louis,  the  Mississippi,  or,  as 
the  people  call  it  famiharly  and  affectionately,  tha 
"  Mississip,"  was  covered  with  floating  ice.  Two 
days  before  we  aiTived  at  New  Orleans  v 
into  another  climate — ^warm,  balmy,  and  delicii 
England  is  in  the  first  week  of  Juno. 
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The  following  rhymed  version  of  our  Bevem  days* 
jiiventui-es  on  the  bosom  of  tlie  "  Fatlier  of  Waters" 
was  written  during  llic  vm-age.  The  verses  have 
the  merit  of  fidelity  to  the  ti'utli  in  all  their  inci- 
dents and  descriptions  of  scenery.  It  may  be  said 
of  them,  even  by  their  author,  that  they  helped  in 
Ltiieir  composition  to  beguile  the  monotony  of  a  very 
;  voyage  of  1,295  miles,  and  tliat  if  they  yield 
i  nmuaement  to  the  reader,  they  yielded  some  to 
e  writer : — 

■■  DOWN  THE  *  MISSISSIP; 


'TwM  a  wintry  morning,  as  the  clock  struck  ten, 
<re  left  St.  Luuit.  two  dejccleil  men; — 
'flwing  on  llie  river,  Ihiuk  with  yellow-  mni. 
And  drGsmiDs  of  djtatter,  fire,  &ii<l  fog,  soil  flood; — 
Of  bnilta-a  ever  bursting,  of  ani^s  tlmt  break  the  wlieel. 
Mi  iawjeri   ripping  ileam-bonta  through   oU  their  Icogth  of 

00  ihipboarj  stepping,  we  dismisseJ  our  feara, 

beheld  through  innlight,  in  the  U|)pcr  aphcrci, 

e  cherubs,  waving  high  their  golden  wings, 

iling  ns  from  evil  aud  ila  hiJilen  springs; 
l^on  IleaTea  reliant,  thinking  of  our  wenn». 
Tliinking  of  out  true-loves,  we  sailed  for  New  Orleans; 
^mhwsrd,  ever  lonthwan},  In  our  gallant  ship, 
fiutiiu/,  lUaming,  puHtinij,  down  lie  Mimifiiip, 


"  Oh,  the  bupti^si  river  I  in  its  early  run 
Clear  as  molten  crystal,  sparkling  in  the  sun; 
tj«  the  fierce  Misionri  rolls  its  troublous  tide 
Topollnlo  the  beauty  of  his  injured  bridei 
lAeabsduompatiion  poisoning  a  life, 

a  vile  example  and  incessant  strife; — 
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Bo  the  Miisiuippi,  IncenC  to  the  brim, 
Wediled  to  Itlisiouri,  takes  her  hue  from  liim; 
And  ii  pure  no  lon^r,  but  with  luBen  baite 
Jaaiaeji  tathe  ocean  a  gUiiIiieBs  gone  to  waits ;-~ 
Thus  our  idle  tancies  sliaped  theme eivei  that  day, 
Mid  tiiG  blutr*  and  headlands,  and  the  laleta  gray. 
Southward,  ever  southward,  in  oar  creaking  ship: 
Steaming  l/irongh  the  ict-ilriJU,  down  Ike  Miaaimip. 


"In  OUT  waico  there  followed,  white  as  flakes  of  snow, 

Seven  atlventuroua  seagulls,  Soating  tu  and  fVo, 

Siviog  for  the  l>ounty  of  the  bread  we  throw. 

Dipping,  curving,  swervingi — flsliing  as  they  flew — 

And  in  deep  mid-current,  throned  upon  a  snag, 

Far  away— a  rover  from  his  native  crag, 

Bat  a  stately  eagle,  Jove's  Imperial  bird. 

Heedless  of  our  presence,  though  he  saw  and  heard; 

looking  BO  contcnptuous,  that  human  nature  sighed 

for  a  loaded  rifle  to  slay  him  for  his  pride; — 

But  superb,  defiant,  slowly  at  his  ease. 

Spreading  his  wide  pinions  be  vanislied  on  the  breeae. 

Southward,  flying  southward,  far  beyoud  our  ship; — 

FloaliHg,  criakmg,  panting,  down  the  Misaissip. 


"Inablsieof  glory  shone  the  sun  that  day; 

In  a  blaze  of  boiuty,  fresh  as  flowery  May, 

A  moid  from  Alabama  came  tripping  on  the  deck — 

Bright  as  heaven  above  ue; — pure  vrithout  a  speck, 

Singing  wags  till  twilight  freely  as  the  lark 

That  for  inner  gladness  sings,  though  none  may  hark; 

Songs  of  young  affection,  mournful  songs  uf  home. 

Songs  of  happy  sadness,  when  the  fancies  roam 

From  th"  oppressive  Hen!  lo  the  fairy  Far 

Shining  through  the  Future,  silvery  as  a  star: 

And  the  Sun  departed  in  his  crimson  robe. 

Leaving  Sleep  his  viceroy,  to  refresh  the  globe. 

Thus  we  travelled  southward  in  our  gallant  ship; — 

Ftaaling,  driftlntj,  dreamimj,  doaa  the  Miaissip. 
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"BrighlJy  rose  the  mornin);  o'er  the  straggling  town, 

I'We  the  broad  Ohio  pours  its  waters  down 

la  tbc  Ui»sUsippi,  rolling  as  before, 

^^wtuioE!  oone  the  vider  for  increase  of  store; 

Anrl  ihey  said,  '  Tliese  hoiwe*  scattered  un  the  strand 

Tike  Ihi'ir  name  from  Cuiro,  in  the  Eastern  land. 

And  shall  be  a  city  at  some  future  day, 

Mightier  tlum  Cairo,  dead  and  passed  away.' 

-Vnii  ire  thooghl  it  might  be,  04  ye  gnzed  awhile; 

And  re  thought  it  might  not,  ere  we  passed  a,  mile: 

And  our  paddles  paddled  through  the  turbid  stream, 

A^ireRoaled  downwards  in  a  golden  drenm, 

iMtithwird,  ever  southwaTd,  in  our  panting  ship ; — 

Miij,  dawdling,  loafing,  down  the  Maiimip, 


"ScimeUmes  in  Missouri  we  delayed  an  hour, 

Tiikii:i{  in  a  cargo — butter,  corn,  and  flimr; 

betimes  in  Kentucky  shipped  a  pile  of  logs, 

SunieiimcB  sbcep  or  turkeys,  once  a  drove  of  hogs. 

Baildeiily  the  negroes  drove  them  down  the  hank, 

Stubbornly  the  porkers  eyed  the  narrow  plank. 

Till  at  length,  rebellious,  snuSng  danger  near, 

fli«]i  turned  their  l4ng  snouts  landward,  and  grunted  out  their 

f<ar. 
And  the  whife-leethed  "  niggers,'  grinning  with  delight, 
^•in  ibem,  and  bestrode  them,  and  charged  them  in  the  fight  I 
And  ibcD  came  abrill  lamenting,  and  tgony  and  wail, 
And  pummelling,  and  hoisting,  and  tugging  at  the  tail, 
'jQtil  the  swine  were  conquered;  and  southwards  passed  OUT 

P'Ming,  ileamiiuj,  snorting,  dotca  the  Mistiisip, 


u  fie*  by  the  slow  hours,  till  the  afternoon, 
.Ririntry  landscape,  and  a  sky  like  Juaei 
UiIk  mighty  river,  brown  with  clay  and  sand, 
X,  In  curves  majestic,  through  the  fortst  land. 
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And  stuck  into  its  bosom,  heaving  fair  and  large, 
Many  a  lowly  cypress  tliat  grow  upon  the  marge;^ 
Stumpa,  nod  trunki,  mnd  branches,  ai  mrtids  might  stick  a  ^n. 
To  vex  the  during  Augers  that  seek  to  venture  in. — 
0  trayellers  1  bold  travellera  I  that  roam  in  wild  unrest, 
Bt^warc  the  pins  and  hroochet  that  ga&rd  this  rirer's  breut! 
For  danger  erer  fbllovs  the  captain  and  the  ship. 
Who  acorn  CAe  tnaga  and  micyera  Ihat  gem  the  Miaaittip. 


"  Three  days  on  the  ri»er, — nighla  and  mornings  three. 

Ere  we  slopped  at  Jleuiphis,  the  port  of  Tcniicsseu. 

And  wondered  why  they  gave  it  such  name  of  old  renown — 

A  dreary,  dingy,  muddy,  melancholy  lon-n. 

But  rich  in  bales  of  cotton,  o'er  all  the  landing  spread. 

And  bound  for  merry  England,  to  earn  the  people's  bread; — 

And   here — ohi    ahame   to   Freedom,   that   boosts   with   toogae 

and  pen  1 — 
Wc  took  on  board  a  "cargo  "  of  miserable  meoi 
A  ft'cigiil  of  human  crcuturcs,  bartered,  bought,  and  aold 
Like  bogs,  or  sheep,  or  poultry — the  liring  blood  for  gold; — 
And  then  I  groaned  rcoHirstful,  and  thought,  in  pi^  atrong, 
A  curse  might  fall  upon  us  for  suffijring  the  wrong, — 
A  curse  upon  the  eargo,  a  curse  npon  the  ship. 
Panting,  moaning,  groaning,  dmeit  lie  Stiisiaaip,  * 


"  Here  our  songster  fled  ut,  tlie  little  gipsy  qneen. 
Leaving  us  a  memory  of  gladness  that  had  been, 
And  through  the  dark  night  passing,  dark  withmit  a  n 
Save  the  light  we  carried,  we  held  upon  our  way; 
Darknen  on  the  waters — darkness  on  the  sky, — 
SjUn-Roods  beating  o'er  us, — wild  winds  howling  high, — 


•  This  poem  has  been  extensively  copied  into  the  American  J 
papers;  but  it  may  be  mentioned  as  a  sign  of  the  s 
of  pohtic  opinion  on  the  subject  of  negro  slarery,  that  the  ei^tt  I 
lines  referring  to  the  cargo  of  slavei  were  invariably  omitted  in  I 
all  th«  journals,  ercept  thoae  of  Msasachusetts  end  the  otboB  J 
New  England  States. 
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E'll,  nfriy  led  and  guiJed,  by  pilots  who  could  tell 

Thepnlttsor  the  river,  its  windingB  and  its  Bvtt-ll-. 

Wliu  btev  iu  closest  secrets  bj  dark  ae  wttl  as  tight. 

Ewh  biaff  or  fringing  forest,  each  swamp  or  looming  height — 

III  gambols  and  cnprices,  its  current's  steady  law, 

Aid  at  Ibc  fbnrth  day  dawoiug  we  skirted  Arkansaw; 

SogtbirU'd,  steering  MUthwu^J,  in  our  trusty  ship, 

Fiialiitj,  itiaming,  jMini'mg,  dinen  I/k  JUiieiisip. 


"ffwTf  were  the  forciti,  dark  ou  either  side; 

"   ry  were  the  marsbes,  stretching  for  und  wide; 

Wewy  were  the  wood-jiilea,  alrewn  upon  llie  bank; 

Vi'lfij  were  the  cane-grOTei,  growing  wild  and  dank; — 

Weiry  were  the  tree-stumpf,  charred  and  black  with  fire; 

Weuy  was  the  wildenie»»,  without  a  house  or  spire; 

ffcMj  were  the  log-hutl,  built  upon.the  sand ; 

Veu7  were  the  waters,  weary  was  the  land ; 

Vtuj  was  the  cabin  with  its  gilded  wall, 

WfMy  was  the  deck  we  trod — weary — weary  ail— 

Sg^ng  feemed  so  pleasant  to  hope  for  or  to  keep, 

VolUng  in  the  wide  world  so  beautiful  aa  sleep, 

^we  journeyed  southward  in  oar  tozy  alup, 

Swedliii^,  idling,  loafing,  doum  the  Mumiatip. 


"  Etct  in  the  e»ening  as  we  hnrried  by 
^hone  the  blaze  of  farcit«,  red  against  the  sky — 
JoiCfts  bnmed  fur  clearings,  to  spare  the  woodman's  stroke, 
GrttoD-wuod  and  cypress,  and  nih  and  giant  oak — 
And  from  sleep  upiprlnglng,  when  the  morning  came, 
|>  flmMd  the  lengthcnitig  landscape  erermore  the  same, 
■dhWBMre  the  forest  and  the  rolling  Hood, 
^^UthstparseplantatiooaaJid  the  fertile  mnd; — 
^^bM  we  catne  to  Frinceton,  threading  countloss  isles; 
Tim  we  came  to  Vickiburg,  thrice  throe  hundred  milei; 
Tbw  we  came  to  Natchez,  when  Ibc  starlight  shone, 
GUd  to  see  it — glad  to  leare  it — glad  to  hurry  on — 
Sonthwanl.  ever  southward,  in  our  Indeo  ship, 
wUn'J,  loihftg,  hmving,  Jafpn  ttte  Miitfitsip. 
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"Whence  the  sonQdoT  miuic?    Whence  the  meny  laugh  F 

Surely  boon  compniiioDi,  who  jest  and  ling  oad  quaff? 

No !  the  ilavei  rtjuicing ;  happier  than  tlie  free. 

With  guitar  and.  boitjo,  and  borat  of  revelry  1 

Hark  the  Tollcjed  laughter !  hark  the  joyoua  ihout  I 

Hark  tlie  nigger  chorui  rinpog  sharply  out  1 

Merry  is  the  bondeman;  gloomy  is  hia  lord; 

For  merciful  is  Justice  and  kind  is  Fale'a  avard. 

And  God,  who  erer  tempers  the  winter  to  the  shorn, 

Dnlla  the  edge  of  Sorroir  to  Ibcie  His  lambs  forlorn — 

And   girea    them    cheerful    natures   and    thoughts   Uiat  nert 

Into  that  dark  To-morrow  which  wiser  men  deplore- 
So  sing,  ye  carulesa  negroes,  in  our  joyous  sliip. 
Floating,  aleaaiinij,  dancing,  doicH  Uit  Missiaip. 


"  At  the  sixth  day  dawning  all  around  us  lay 
Fog,  and  mist,  aud  vapour,  mutioulesa  and  gray: 
Dimly  stood  the  cane-swamps,  dimly  rolled  the  stream, 
Bayou-Sara'a  housetops  faded  like  a  dream; 
Nothing  seemed  substaDtial  in  the  drenry  fog — 
Nothing  but  opr  vessel  drilling  like  a  log: 
Not  a  breath  of  motion  round  our  pathway  blew — 
Idle  was  our  pilot,  idle  were  our  crew — 
Idle  were  our  paddles,  idle,  IVee  and  slave — 
Everythiiig  was  idle  but  the  restless  wave, 
Bearing  down  the  tribute  of  tliroc  thousand  miles 
To  the  Southern  Ocean  and  its  Indian  isles; — 
Thus  all  mora  we  lingered  in  oar  lazy  ship. 
Doling,  dreaming,  nodding,  down  the  Mittiaiip. 


"But  ere  noon,  uprising,  blew  the  southern  breeze, 
EoUing  off  the  vapour  from  the  cypress- trees, 
Opening  up  the  blue  sky  to  the  south  and  west. 
Driving  off  the  white  clouds  from  the  river's  breast; 
Breathing  in  oar  t^ces,  balm^'.  from  the  land. 

from  the  gardens,  as  all  might  understand; 
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il>pp7  »t  tlie  iwailawi  or  cuclcoai  on  Ihe  iring. 

fit'd  cheated  Father  Winter,  and  sailGd  ititu  the  Spring; 

And  beheld  it  round  ns,  with  all  lt«  sounds  and  sights, 

III  odouis  and  its  bnlsams.  iU  glories  and  delights, 

Tile  green  grass,  green  KB  Entiland:  the  apple-tcees  inhloomi 

The  TftTCs  alert  with  music,  and  Weighted  irith  peTfiinie — 

A>  «e  joumejed  southward  in  our  gallant  ship, 

Sitpng  and  rejoieing  doan  the  Miasiaaip. 


'On  the  seventh  day  morning  we  entered  New  Orleans, 
Ibe joyous  'Crescent  City ' — a  Queen  among  the  Queens; — 
And  saw  her  pleasant  harbour  alive  with  tapering  spars, — 
Willi  'aoion-jacks '  (com  England,   and  flaunting  'stripes  and 

liars," 
And  dU  her  swarming  levee,  for  miles  upon  the  shore, 
BuEang,  humming,  surging,  with  Trade's  incessant  roar; 
With  negroes  hointing  liogsheads,  and  casks  of  pork  and  oil, 
i>  rolliog  bales  of  cotton,  and  singing  at  their  toil ; 
Aaii  downwards — widening  downwards — tlie  broad  majestic  river, 
lluting  not,  nor  lingering,  but  rolling  on  for  over: 
Aad  here,  from  travel  resting,  in  soft  ambrosial  hours, 
Wcplucked  the  growing  orange  and  gathered  summer  flowers, 
And  tbanlced  our  (rnsty  captain — our  pilot — and  our  ship — 
,  Arisdrnis  "  *"  "'/^(y  dovm  the  Mianutip." 


CHAPTER    XX. 

"THE    CRESCENT    CITY." 


A'fB  Orlta—,  Fib.  85, 1BS8. 
Ih  descending  tiie  great  River  Mississippi  our 
anticipations  of  New  Orleans  were  of  the  most 
agreeable  kind.  We  had  no  misgivings  of  plague  or 
yellow  fever,  and  dreaded  far  more  the  explosion  or 
burning  of  the  steam-boat  to  which  we  had  ontmsted. 
the  safety  of  our  limbs  and  lives  than  any  calamity 
attendant  on  the  proverbial  sickliness  of  the  great 
city  of  the  south.  Nor  is  New  Orleans  more  subject 
to  the  gi'cat  scourge,  of  which  the  recollection  is  so 
inUmately  associated  with  its  name,  than  Mobile^ 
Charleston,  Savannah,  and  other  places  in  the  same 
latitudes,  nie  yellow  fever,  when  it  appears  in  the 
fulness  of  its  ghastly  majesty,  generally  affects  the 
whole  seaboard,  and  showers  its  unwelcome  favoura 
upon  the  just  and  upon  the  unjust,  upon  green  and 
breezy  Savannah  as  freely  as  npon  the  closely 
packed  lanes  and  alleys  of  the  "  Crescent  City.* 
But   in    winter,    spring,   and  early    summer  New 
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Orleans  is  as  healthy  as  London.  These  pleasant 
aniicipatioiis  were  not  doomed  to  disappcuntnieat. 
New  Orleans  was  in  the  full  tide  of  its  most  hiilliaut 
Wson,  and.  everything  and  evcrybodv  seemed  de- 
TOted  to  enjoyment.  And,  certainly,  the  contrast 
with  the  lands  and  the  scenery  ivhich  we  had  left 
1  week  before,  was  as  agreealile  as  it  was  remark- 
itle.  On  bidding  farewell  to  St.  Louis  we  left 
tie  winter  behind  us ;  and  on  approaching  Baton 
the  State  cupit.-U  of  Louisiana^  and  within 
himdred  and  twenty-five  miles  of  New  Orleans, 
'&s  a  physical  as  woU  as  a  mental  luxury  to  note 
difference  of  climate  with  which  a  few  days' 
had  made  us  acquainted.  There  were  no 
Boating  ice-fields  on  the  Mississippi ;  no  more 
cold  winds  or  leafless  trees ;  no  more  stunted,  brown 
and  withered  grass,  such  as  that  which  had  wearied 
tnr  eyes  for  many  hundreds  of  miles  previously; 
bat,  hy  a  ti'ansformation  as  complete  and  rapid  as 
ihat  in  a  fairy  pantomime,  tlic  Liud  was  covered 
with  all  the  beauty  and  glory  of  the  early  spring. 
The  sky  was  of  bi-ight,  unclouded  blue ;  the  gi-ass 
boaotifiilly  green ;  the  plum,  peach,  and  apple  trees 
were  in  full  and  luxnriiuit  bloom  of  white  and 
pnri>le ;  and  the  breeze  tliat  blew  in  our  faces  came 
with  the  balm  of  roses  and  jessamines.     The 
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sugar  plantations  on  either  bank  of  the  riv-er,  w!t9 

the  white   houses   of  the  proprietors,   each  in  tlL« 

midst   of   gardens,   of  which   the   orange-tree,  tlk^ 

evergreen  oak,  the  magnolia,  and  the  cypress  weire 

the  most  conspicuous  ornaments,  gleamed  so  cheeriLjj 

in  the  sunshine  that  we  conld  not  but  rejoice  I 

we  had  turned  our  backs  on  the  hitter  north, 

helped  ourselves  to   an   extra  allowance   of  v 

enjoyment     For  a  few  days  it  seemed  like  an 

zation  of  the  poetical  wish  of  Logan,  in  his  well 

known  apostrophe  to  the  cuckoo : — 

"  Oh,  could  I  flj,  I'd  flj  iritli  tUee ! 

We'd  make  with  social  wing 

Our  onnuU  viiits  o'er  the  globe, 

CompHHiana  of  the  apring." 

Steam  was  the  cuckoo  of  tliis  occasion — a  cucb 

whose  monotonous  notes  have   in   this  land  mad^ 

the  remotest  wildernesses  to  smile  with  beauty  anoi 

fertility.     The  simile  may  not  be  a  very  good  ona 

But  let  it  pass.     The  effect  of  the  change  of  climatq 

upon  the  spirits  of  all  the  passengers  was  decide^ 

The  taciturn  became  talkative  ;  tlie  reserved  hecamt 

communicative.      The    man    of   monosyllables 

panded  into  whole  sentences;  and  the  ladies,  like  tba 

flowers  by  the  river  side,  felt  the  bland  influence  ofj 

the  skies,  and  bloomed  into  fresher  lovelijiess.      The 

'wearisome   and   apparently   interminable  foresta 
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is  and  cotton-wood,  through  which  our  vessel 

',  been  steaming  for   five   days  previously,  were 

fat  in  our  wake;  and  the  landscape  around  us 

I  B^ve,  not  only  with  the  bustle  of  commercial 

;  agricultural  business,  but  with  all  the  eshila- 

ig  sights  and  sounds  of  that  sweet  season  when 

leaps   to   the  kisses  of  the  sun.      This  was 

the  13th  of  February — the  day  before  St.  Valen- 

e's.     In   England,  in  the  ancient  epoch  of  our 

litional  poetry,  ere  Chaucer,  the  "  morning  star 

song,"    had  arisen  upon  our  land,  the  anniversary 

Sl  Valentine,  when  the  birds  began  to  choose 

i«r  mates,  was  considered  .to  be  tlie  first  day  of 

Ting,     May  not  the  fact  suggest  a  change  of  the 

in  the  old  land  within  the  last  five  or  six 

years?  And  may  it  not  help  to  prove  tliat 

I  climate  enjoyed  by  oui-  forefathers  in  the  twelfth 

itury  was  similar  to  that  which  now  blesses  the 

te  of  the  sunny  south  in  the  nineteenth  ?     But, 

wing  this  point  to  the  curious  and  to  the  weather- 

■e,  I  must  own  that,  wliile  walking  out  on  St. 

Valentine's-day  in  the  beautiful  green  meadows  near 

Algiers,  on  the  side   of  the  Mississippi  opposite  to 

New  Orleans,  I  was  ungrateful  enough  to  complain 

(to  myself)  that  something  was  wanting  to  complete 

enjoyment.    The  home-sickness  was  upon  me; 
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and  I  was  dIssatisGed  with  the  green  grass  because 
there  were  no  buttercups,  dairies,  cowslips,  or  prim- 
roses among  it.  And  here  let  me  state  that  none  of^ 
tliuse  flowers  are  to  he  found  on  the  North  American 
continent  except  in  conservatories,  where  thej  are 
not  exiLCtly  tlio  same  as  our  heautiful  wild  English 
vai-ieties.  But  if  there  he  no  daisies,  it  must  be  - 
confessed  that  there  are  violets  in  the  south,  for 
I  gathered  bunches  of  them  on  the  14th  of  February. 
But,  alas  1  they  had  no  scent,  and  did  not  betray 
themselves  by  tlicir  fragrance  before  the  eye  was 
awai'e  of  their  proximity,  like  the  sweet  violets  of' 
Europe.  But  then  it  may  be  said  for  Nature  in 
these  latitudes  tliat  she  gives  so  much  odoor  to 
the  orange-blossoms,  the  roses,  the  bay-spice,  and 
the  jessamuies,  as  to  have  none  to  spaxe  for  such 
humble  flowers  as  violets.  Let  me  also  confess,  «» 
passant  (and  stiU  under  a  qualm  of  the  home- 
sickness), that  I  found  auothei'  deficiency,  I  will  not 
say  defect,  in  the  landscape,  to  wliich  all  the  sur- 
passing loveliness  of  tho  atmosphere  failed  to  recon- 
cile me,  which  was,  that  tlie  air  was  silent,  and 
that  no  skylarks,  "  true  to  the  tindi-etl  points  of 
heaven  and  home,"  sang  m  the  blue  heavens.  There 
are  no  larks  in  North  America ;  nor,  as  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  discover}  any  other  bird  with  a  song 
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loynusly  beautiful  and  bountiful  Amprica  has 
tic  tlno-bird  anJ  the  mocking-Lird ;  but  those 
"ho  love  to  heat  the  lays  of  that  speck  of  delicious 
Dmac,  that  diamoud-like  gem  of  melody  which 
twinkles  in  the  "blue  lift"  and  hails  the  early 
"mm  at  Heaven's  gate,  may  exjject  the  gratification 
in  tlie  Old  World,  but  not  in  the  New. 

IJnt  this  is  a  digression,  and  we  have  yet  to  reach 
New  Orleans,  For  a  distance  of  several  hundred 
■niles,  where  tlie  river  skirts  the  shores  of  tlie  great 
TOttoD-growing  States  of  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  and 
Tennessee,  cotton  plantations,  with  their  negroes 
Wy  at  work  to  feed  the  hungry  mills  of  Lancashire, 
nieet  the  eye  on  both  aides  of  the  stream.  But  on 
ottering  Louisiana  the  traveller  sei.^  tliat  the  cultiva- 
tioa  of  sugar  replaces  to  a  great  extent  that  of  cotton. 
I  regret  that  I  had  not  time  or  opportunity  to  visit 
either  a  sugar  or  cotton  plantation  on  my  way  down 
the  river,  that  I  might  have  studied  for  a  few  days 
the  relationsliip  between  the  master  and  the  slave, 
And  have  tested  by  my  own  experience  the  bene- 
volent ami  patriarchal  character,  rightly  or  wrong- 
fully, but  universally  given  to  it  in  the  South.  But 
on  this  subject  I  shall  possibly,  with  more  experience, 
have  something  to  say  hereafter.  In  the  meantime 
I  could  but  notice  liow  little  of  this  rich   countrv 
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was  ciiltivated,  and  how  thin  a,  belt  of  land  maf-  ^ 
profitable  by  the  plougli  extended  between  the  dar^^ 
river  and  tho  darker  forest  which  bounded  the  viev^* 
on  every  side.     But  tlus  belt  is  gradually  widening— 
The  axe  and  the  torch  are  clearing  the   primevaJH 
forest;    and   the   eotton-growlng   States   of  Missis 
sippi  and   Alabama,   and   the   sugar-growing   Stal 
of  Louisiana,  are  annually  adding  to  the  wealth  oC 
America   and  of  Great   Britain   by  ijicreaaing   thi 
area  of  profitable   culture,  and  developing  the  re—' 
sources   of  a   soil   that  contains  within   its    bosom 
fertility  enough  to  clothe  and  feed  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  Europe  and  America.     Tlie  sugar  planta- 
tions have  seldom  a  river  breadth  of  more  than  6ve- 
acres,  but  they  extend  all  but  indefinitely  into  the 
forest  beyond.     Some  of  them  reach  for  one  mile, 
others  for  three  or  even  ten  miles,  into  the  wilder- 
ness of  cypress-trees   and   dismal  swamps  that  for 
hundreds  of  miles  fringe  the  shores  of  the  "  Father 
of  Waters." 

New  Orleans  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mis-* 
aisBiijpi,  about  a  hundred  miles  from  its  mouths,  oar 
a  crescent-like  bend  of  the  river,  whence  its  name 
of  the  "  Crescent  City."  By  means  of  continual  de-' 
posits  of  the  vast  quantities  of  mud  and  sand  which 
it  holds  in  solution,  and  brings  down  from  the  greats 
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''ildernesses  of  the  Far  West,  the  Mississippi  haa 
TOed  its  bed  to  a  consiJcrahle  height  above  the 
level  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  is  embanked 
(or  hnndreds  of  miles  by  earthen  mounds  or  dykes, 
of  six  or  eight  feet  in  height,  called  levies.  This 
name  was  originally  given  by  the  French,  and  is 
still  retained  by  the  dwellers  on  the  banks  of  the 
iWssissippi  and  Ohio.  A  lev<^e  of  tliis  kind  protects 
Kew  Orleans,  As  many  parts  of  the  city  are  lower 
the  bed  of  the  river,  no  portion  of  the  drainage 
its  way  into  what  in  other  cities  is  the  natural 
lel,  but  runs,  from  the  direction  of  the  stream, 
the  8wami)s  of  the  lower  country  towards  Lake 
hmtchartrain.  As  there  is  \cvy  little  fall  in  this 
Itection,  New  Orleans,  as  may  be  supposed,  is 
l^lrained.  It  is  a  matter  of  considerable  diffi- 
Idtf  and  great  exj>ense  to  drain  it,  even  as  in- 
$taeally  as  such  untoward  circumstances  will 
Bow.  Wliat  drainage  there  is,  is  upon  tlie  surface, 
od  even  at  this  early  season  of  the  year  the  smell 
Fects  painfully  the  olfactory  neiTes  of  all  who  prefer 
e  odoars  of  the  rose  to  tlioso  of  the  cesspool.  The 
bpulation  of  the  city  is  about  120,000,  of  whom 
fK-half  or  more  are  alleged  to  be  of  French  extrae- 
The  French  call  themselves,  and  are  called^ 
Sreolea — a  term  that  does  not  imp'y,  as  many  people 
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Biqtpose,  on  admixture  of  Unck  blood.  Ind 
persons  uf  Europeiin  duaceat  bom  in  this  po 
America  are  strictly,  according  to  the  Frend 
iag  of  tiie  word,  Creoles,  New  Orleans  is  % 
an  American  city  than  any  otiier  in  tlie 
States,  and  reminds  the  European  traveller  of 
or  Boulognc-sur-Mer.  From  tliQ  admixtareol 
speaking  the  English  language  it  is  most  Hk 
logne;  bnt  the  characteristics  of  the  streets 
the  architecture  are  more  like  those  of  Havre 
two  languages  divide  the  dty  between  tliei 
one  side  of  the  groat  bisecting  avenue  of  Caim 
the  shop-signs  are  in  French,  and  everyone 
that  language ;  on  the  other  side  the  sho 
the  language  are  English.  On  the  French  s 
the  Opera  House,  tlie  restaurants,  the  cafis,  i 
shops  of  tlie  modistes.  On  the  English  or  Ai 
side  are  the  great  hotels,  the  banks,  the  Ex( 
and  the  centre  of  business.  There  is  one  littl 
liarity  in  New  Orleans  which  deserves  notice 
ractcristic  of  its  French  founders.  In  other  Ai 
cities  no  effort  of  imagination  is  visible  in  the  i 
of  streets.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  in  this 
an  almost  total  absence  of  invention.  New 
Philadelphia,  Washington,  Cincinnati,  and  St 
seem  to  have  exhausted  at  a  very  early  pe 
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tiw  historiee  iho  imagination  or  the  gratitude  of 
ihcir  builders.  Street  nomenclature  lias  been  con- 
signed to  the  alpliabet  at  Washington,  where  they 
iave  A  Street,  B  Street,  C  Street,  D  Street,  &c.  At 
Kew  York  the  streets  are  nainod  from  First  Street 
Dp  to  One  Hundred  and  Eighty-eighth  or  eren  to 
Two  Hundredth  Street.  At  Pliiladelphia  imagination 
in  thia  particular  matter  seems  to  have  reached  its 
limit  when  it  named  some  of  the  principal  thorough- 
''aras  after  thu  most  noted  and  beautiful  trees  that 
fiourished  on  the  soil — 

"  Walnnt,  Chonut,  Spnice,  and  Pine. 
Hkkory ,  Susau&iLB,  Oak,  and  Tine." 

•fiflving  Btretcliod  bo  far  it  could  go  no  further,  and 

wk  refuge,  as  New  York  did,  in  simple  arithmetic, 

,t  Cincinnati,  where  the  same-system  prevails,  the 

■painters  do  not  even  take  the  trouble  of  adding 

9  word  street,  but  simply  WTite  Fourth  or  Fifth, 

the  case  may  be.     In  that  pletisant  and  jirosperous 

iace  you  order  an  extortionate  coach-driver  to  take 

1,  not  to  Fourth  Street,  but  to  Fourth.     Not  bo 

New  Orleans.     The   early  French   had  greater 

hrtility  of  fancy,  and  named  their  streets  after  the 

Ifuees  and  the  Graces,  the  Nereids  and  the  Oreads, 

he  Dryads  and  the  Hjunadryada,  and  all  the  gods 

nd  goddesses  of  Olympus.     Having  exhausted  their 
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classic  reminiscences,  they  next,  as  a  gallant  people, 
bethought  themselyes  of  the  names  of  fair  ladies — 
dames  and  demoiselles — and  named  some  of  the 
newer  streets  after  the  Ad^es,  Jnlies,  Maries,  Alines, 
and  Antoinettes,  whom  they  held  in  love  or  reverence. 
When  these  failed  they  betook  themselves  to  the 
names  of  eminent  men — ^in  their  own  and  in  ancient 
times — ^to  those  of  Lafayette  or  Washington,  or  to 
the  founders  of  New  Orleans,  the  Carondelets  and 
the  Poydras.  It  is,  perhaps,  too  late  for  New  Y(»^ 
and  other  great  American  cities  to  alter  the  system 
they  have  established ;  but  to  name  a  street  after  a 
public  benefactor,  a  statesman,  a  warrior,  a  philoso- 
pher, or  a  poet,  or  even  after  the  Muses  and  the 
Ghraces,  seems  preferable  to  so  tame  and  prosaic  a 
method  of  nomenclature  as  that  afforded  by  the 
alphabet  or  the  multiplication  table. 

The  most  prominent  public  building  in  New  0^ 
leans  is  the  St  Charles  Hotel,  an  edifice  somewhat  in 
the  style  and  appearance  of  the  Palace  of  the  King  of 
the  Belgians  at  Brussels.  During  the  twelve  days 
that  our  party  remained  under  its  hospitable  roof 
it  contained  from  seven  hundred  to  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  guests ;  and  its  grand  entrance-hall,  wher® 
the  gentlemen  congregate  from  nine  in  the  mon^" 
ing  till  eleven  or  twelve  at  night,  to  read  the  ne\vS' 
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P^ien,  to  smoke,  to  chew,  and,  let  me  add,  to  spit, 
presented  a  scene  of  bustle  and  animation  wliich 
'^  be  compared  to  nothing  but  the  Bourse  at  Paris 
anrlngthe  full  tide  of  business,  when  the  atjioteurs 
■mi  tiie  agmg  de  change  roar,  and  scream,  and  ges- 
tictJate  Jike  maniacs.  The  southern  planters,  and 
tbeit  wives  and  daughters,  escaping  from  the  mono* 
taiy  of  their  cotton  and  sugar  plantations,  come  down 
to  New  Orleans  in  the  early  spring  season,  and,  as 
private  lodgings  are  not  to  be  had,  they  throng  to 
<w  St,  Louis  and  the  St.  Charles  Hotels,  but  prin- 
dpJly  to  the  Su  Charles,  where  they  lead  a  life  of 
Wnstant  publicity  and  gaiety,  and  endeavour  to  make 
tnemscives  amends  for  the  seclusion  and  weariness 
"f  winter.  As  many  as  a  hundred  ladies  (to  say 
nothing  of  the  gentlemen)  sit  down  together  to 
breakfast — the  majority  of  them  in  full  dress  as 
fcran  evening. party,  and  arrayed  in  the  full  splen- 
dour both  of  their  cliarms  and  of  their  jewellery. 
DinneT  is  but  a  repetition  of  the  same  brilliancy, 
nnly  that  the  ladies  are  still  more  gorgeously  and 
elaborately  dressed,  and  make  a  still  greater  dis- 
play of  pearls  and  diamonds.  After  dinner  the 
drawing-rooms  offer  a  scene  to  which  no  city  iu 
the  world  affords  a  parallel.  It  is  the  very  Coort 
flf  Queen   Mob,  whose  courtiers   are   some  of  the 
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tomiy  TIH"*^  <%io,  and  Keamck y,  pr>»eiit  a  pano- 
BBft  Ast  Bay  Le  excelled  in  Eozcpe  for  bustle 
■d  lifey  bat  DOS  ibr  picniresqneness.  The  river 
CBi  acaroclT  be  seen  for  the  crowd  of  steam-boats 
ad  €f  slii{i{iiiig  that  stretch  along  the  levee  for 
ailei;  and  the  leree  itself  is  covered  with  bales 
tf  oottoo  acd  odier  produce,  which  hundreds  of 
Mgroes^  qngmg  at  their  work,  with  here  and  there 
u  Jndnnaat  azuong  them,  arc  busily  engaged  in 
idling  firom  the  steamers  and  depositing  in  the 
{laoei  set  apart  for  each  consignee.  These  places 
He  disthagoished  one  from  tiie  other  by  the  little 
i^  stack   upon  them  —  flags  of  all  colours  and 

:  lixtares  of  colours  and  patterns ;  and  here  the 
joods  remain  in  the  open  air.  improtected,  until  it 
(leases  the  consignees  to  remove  them.  New  Or- 
lesDs  would  seem,  at  first  glance,  to  overflow  with 
vealth  to  such  an  extent  as  to  liave  no  room  for 
storage.  The  street  pavements  actually  do  service 
for  warehouses,  and  are  cumbered  with  barrels  of 
^U  com,  flour,  pork,  and  molasses,  and  bales  of 
<^ottoQ,to  such  an  extent  as  to  impede  the  traffic, 
and  justiiy  the  belief  that  the  police  must  either  be 
^ery  numerous  and  efficient,  or  the  population  very 
honestly  disposed.  Tlie  docks  of  Liverpool  are  busy 
^ough,  but  there  is  no  life  or  animation  • 
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pool  at  all  equal  to  those  which  may  be  seen  d 
the  lev^  in  the  '^  Crescent  Ci^.''  The  fine  opd 
space,  the  dear  atmosphere,  the  joyousness  i 
alacrity  of  the  negroes,  the  countless  throngs  of 
people,  the  forests  of  funnels  and  masts,  the  [detiuKi 
of  cotton  and  com.  the  roar  of  arriving  and  dep«*' 
ing  steam-boats,  and  the  deeper  and  more  constant 
roar  of  the  multitude,  all  combine  to  impress  tbt 
imagination  with  visions  of  wealth,  power,  anl 
dominion,  and  to  make  the  lev^e  as  attractive  to 
the  philosopher  as  it  must  be  to  the  merchant  and 
man  of  business. 

One  day,  weary  of  the  sights  and  sounds  of  trade 
and  anxious  for  fresh  air,  I  crossed  to  Algiers  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Mississippi.      Here,  while  ad- 
miring the  orange  groves — ^but  regretting  that  the 
oranges  were  bitter — and  overhearing  the  strange 
names  given  to  the  negroes  by  one  another,  and  by 
the  Creole  masters  and  mistresses — such  names  as 
Hercule,  Lysandre,  Diane,  Agamemnon,  and  Hector; 
— I  was  much  amused  by  the  fervid  ejaculations  of 
a  man  who  had  evidently  been  drinking.     Talking 
loudly  to  himself,  but  slowly  and  deliberately,  he  saidi 
^^Damn   everything!  damn   everybody!     Yes!  but 
there's  time  enough  to  damn  everything!  and  it's  no* 
my  business  to  go  out  of  the  way  to  do  it.   Besides^  ^ 
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!  no  autliority  to  damn  anything — and  for  that 

Itter — to  damn  anybody  but  myself;  whicb  I  do 

il  heartily.  Damn  mel"  and  he  passed  on,  reeling. 

On  tlie  third  day  after  our  arrival.  New  Orleans 

I  excited  beyond  the  limits  of  its  ordinary  pro- 

■  by  the  revelries  of  the  "  Mystick  Krewe  of 

is" — an   association    of  citizens  whose   names 

I  known    only   to    tiic   initiated,    who    annually 

^brate  the  festival  of  Mardi  Gras  by  a  procession 

I  the  city.     The  procession  on  this  occasion 

mted  Comus  leading  the  revels,  followed  by 

I  Janus,  Pomona,  Vertumnus,  Flora,  Ceres, 

I  Bacchus,   Silenus,   Diana,   and,    in    fact,  the 

i  Pantheon  of  the  Greek  mythology,  male  and 

e,  all    dressed  in  appropriate  costume.    The 

rewe "   assembled   at  nine  o'clock   in   Lafayette 

are,   and,   having  obtained    permission    of   the 

to  perambulate   the   city   with   torchlights, 

.  in  procession  tlu'ough  the   principal   streets 

r  Theatre,  where  the  performers  in  tiie 

i,  to  the  number  of  upwards  of  one  hundred, 

jnted  four  classical  tableaux  before  a  crowded 

They   protracted  the   festival   till   mid- 

:    during    tliat  night   and  the   preceding- 

,  no   less   than  tliree  assassinations  by  maskers 

t  perpetrated  in  the  open  street.     The  c 
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.:  vV>tt..:i-i;Ti\vi!in.  States  of 
■  Ala!'a:aa  are  a  striking 
.:il<('ni»e.       Tlie  traveller. 
•e  steaiiil)oa{s  on  the  •■•re:i^ 
•ry    liiir<   ui*  lailwjiy    thiit" 
'iius  t'or  hundreds  of  mile- 
•-    tlie    A\iIJerne>s,    speedihy' 
rheir    nielancholv    beaut  v, 
.vasieii   to  )-enetrat(»  far  into 
■•'^.       Xo    part    of    the    rieli 
.    but    i\^\v    jH.rtions    of   the 
•vansas,  and  Tennessee  are 
vet  abo^^.  the  level  of  tlie 
-laje^tie  rivers  whieh   irhe 
-d  many  othei\i;  whieh   are 
arteries,  sueli  as  the  Med 
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■,  the  Tombigbee,  and  the  Ohio,  overflow  their 
I  every  year,  and  breaking  over  the  artificial 
B  that  are  raised  to  restrain  them  within  their 
al  channels,  lodge  tlielr  waters  in  the  low 
fads  and  hollows  of  the  furests.  There  being 
bll  by  wliich  they  can  return  again  to  the 
t  or  any  other  stream  or  outiet,  the  waters 
ec  in  the  hot  snn,  or  fester  in  the  thick, 
eaive  sliadow  of  the  trees,  where  nothing 
but  the  land-turtle,  the  alligator,  the 
,  and  the  mocassm — the  latter  a  small 
ivery  venomous  reptile.  An  area  of  no  less 
I  9^00  square  mOes  between  the  Mississippi 
I  Red  lUver  Is  periodically  submerged;  and  the 
I  and  Tombigbee  Rivers  in  many  parts  of 
t  coarse  are  as  treacherous  and  unmly  as  the 
Bissippi  itself,  and  coraniit  as  much  havoc  on  the 
■Jying  districts  within  twenty-  or  thirty  miles  of 
T  banks.  Between  the  city  of  New  Orleans  and 
Lake  Pontchartnun,  In  a  carringe-drive  of  six 
I  over  the  celebrated  Shell  Road  (the  best  road 
inericai  though  not  to  be  compared  with  Regent 
St,  Oxford  Street,  or  the  New  Road),  the  tra- 
r  may  see  a  miniature  specimen  of  the  prevalent 
f  of  the  American  swamps.  Ho  may  admire 
Inxarjaot  forest^rowth,  festooued  with  the  grace- 


fill  ribbons  of  the  wild  vine,  the  funereal  streamers 
the  tillandsia,  or  Spanish  moss,  drooping  from  tbai 
branches  of  pine,   cotton-wood,   cypress,  and  & 
green  oidis — weird-like  all,   as  witches  weeping  in' 
the  moonlight;  and  nndemeath,  amid  the  long  thick 
grass,  the  palm  and  palmetto  spreading  their  fanlike 
leaves  in  beautiful  profusion.      At  the  roots  of  the 
trees,  many  of  them  charred  and  blackened  by  fire, 
sleeps  the  dull  calm  water,  sometimes  in  a  smaller 
pool  dyed  to  a  colour  like  that  of  porter  or  coffee  hy 
the  decayed  vegetation  of  successive  years;  bat  iB' 
the  larger  pools,  often  four  or  five  feet  deep,  lyin^ 
clearer  and  more  translucent  than  when  it  left  th' 
turbid  receptacle  of  the  parent  Mississippi.      But  oi 
the  banks  of  the  great  river  itself,  between  St.  Louid 
and  Natchez,  may  be  seen  in  more  perfection  the  appa" 
rentlyintenninable  forests  of  cotton-wood  and  cypress, 
whose  deep  recesses,  far  beyond  the  present  reach  o( 
cultivation,  or  the  probable   capabilities  of  existing) 
negro  labour,  stretch  the  "  dismal  swamps  " — worthy 
of  the  name — whore  men  seldom  venture,  even  in 
pursuit  of  sport,  which  elsewhere  makes  thera  brave 
so  many  dangers.     The  atmosphere  in  the  summer  I 
months,  when  the  vegetation  is  in  its  greatest  beauty,' 
is  too  deadly  even  for  acclimated  white  men  and  fiw 
tliose  ill  the  South.     None  but  negroes  may  bravo  | 


^3 


e  miasmata  with  impiinit}'.     Tbeii'  luDgs  seem  of  a 

e  coarse  enough  to  imbibe  the  foul  air  without 

,  and  their   coarse  skiDs  repel  the   noxious 

Murs  that  are  fatal  to  the  white  race. 

It  is  to  places  like  these,  in  the  iiuiermoat  recesses 

'*f  the  swamps,  tliat  tlie  rebellious  negro,  detennined 

"pon  freedom,  flies  in  pursuit  of  the  blesBuig,  and 

^'here  he  hides  and  skulks,  armed  to  the  teeth,  until 

opportunity  serves  him  to  travel  by  what  the  AmerJ- 

*^aus  call  the   "  underground  railway "   to  Canada, 

where,   and  wlicre   only,  he  can  be  safe  from  the 

als  and  constables  of  the  United  States. 

And  what,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  "  underground 

ulway?"     Wlien  and  by  whom  the  name  was  first 

^lied  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  state,  but  it 

Umply  means  tlie  system  by  which  the  friends  of  the 

negro  and  the  supporters  of  the  abolition  of  Slavery 

us  a  runaway  slave  from  city  io  city  throughout  the 

jth  and  breadth  of  the  Union,  until — perseverance 

.  luck  aiding — he  is  finally  enabled  to  set 

I  foot  on  British  territory,  and  set  at  defiance  the 

r  and  the  authority  which  would  again  make  him 

In  most,  if  not  all,  American  cities,  there 

■  some  male  or  female  philanthropist,  some  member 

Vtf  the  Society  of  Friends,  or  some  merely  philosophic 

I  ftiemi  of  man,  who,  looking  upon  slaverj-  as  a  crime 

TOL.  I.  T 
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and  a  curse,  maluB  it  a  polat  of  tintj  to  aasi 
oogra  in  escaping  a  bondage  which  he  b^e' 
1)11  an  individual  no  less  tluui  a  naUonal  disj 
All  these  perstms  are  acquainted  with,  and 
spond  with  each  other,  though  their  existenci 
be  unknown  to  the  authorities  and  principal  y 
of  tlie  cities  in  which  they  reside.  By  degrees 
have  organised  a  system,  in  confurauty  to  ' 
they  shelter  and  feed  the  runaway,  and  provid 
with  the  means  of  passing  ti-om  one  city  to  as 
until  h«  is  safely  beyoud  tlio  reach  of  all  p 
from  the  law  officers  of  the  Central  Govern 
or  from  the  officious  interference  of  local  fun 
aries  or  busybodies.  Such  is  the  undfitgrouni 
way.  Canada  is  its  usual  terminus ;  for  thee 
there  alone,  15  safety.  Unfortunately,  boweve 
the  aegroes,.  tbey  do  not  find  always  eitlier  { 
c(«ie  or  the  means  of  subsistence  m  their  new 
Canada*  be^des,  is  somewhat  too  frosty  fc 
negro  blood;  and  tlie  fugitives  not  unfreq* 
leave  it  in  despair,  to  return  to  captivity  and  pi 
ment  in  tht>  mofc  geaial  South,  where,  whateve 
be  their  moral  state,  their  physical  wajits  are 
supplied,  and  with  kss  cost  aad  exertion  tO' 
selves  than  In  the  more  wholesoaie  oad  mo: 
vigorating  North. 
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Bnt   it   IS   not  everr  negro  w1h>,  in  the  heat  of 
passion  for  real  or  imaginary  wrong  inflicted  upon 
him   bv  master  or  inistresB,  escapes  from  thraldom, 
^.tiiat  liopes,  or  eTen  attempts,  to  reach  Canada,     Tlie 
^^ft^iB  too  loi^;   the  dangers  are  too  mojtj;  and, 
^Pboreorer,  it  is   not  one  negro  in  a  thousand  who 
'      Itiwjws  where  Canada  is,  and  who,  even  when  in- 
spired by  the  love  of  freedom,  wonld  attempt  such 
s  journey.      The   neirrest   refoge  of  the   negro   of 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  Alabama  is  the  Swamp ; 
Old  tKthcr  the  runaways  betake  thcmselTea  on  the 

^t  occasions  when  they  quarrel  with  their  masters, 
appeal  to  them  in  Tain  from  the  tyranny  or  mal- 
freatment  of  their  overseers.  Tlie  overseers,  it 
should  be  stated,  are  seidom  Southern  men,  hut 
Mtly  "Yankees"  from  the  New  England  States, 
t  indnhitable  Scotchmen,  gaining  their  first  footing 
k  the  world  by  a  mode  of  life  to  which  their  poverty 
ter  than  their  Calvinism  or  their  education  recon- 
I  them.  Once  in  the  Swamp  and  well  armed, 
s  fngitive,  if  not  pursued  too  rapidly  by  his  master 
r  the  overseer  with  the  bloodhounds  on  his  track — 
1  means  an  micommon  occurrence — sncceeds, 
mer  or  later,  in  joining  a  band  of  unfortunates 
IihnseTf,  and  in  penetrating  into  the  jungle 
seply  enough  to  elude  or  defy  pursuit.     Bands  of 
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forty  or  fifty  negroes,  and  sometimes  in  larger  n^ 
bers,  liave  been  known  to  hannt  the  remote  swad 
of  Louisiana  and  Mississippi,  and  to  make  tb 
retreata  inviolate,  partly  by  the  aid  of  the  pestilcnl 
climate,  and  partly  by  the  terror  inspired  by  th 
ferocity  and  desperation.  They  have  even  in 
known  to  clear  portions  of  the  wilderness  and  ph 
it  with  maize  or  Indian  com  for  their  subsisteo 
and  to  levy,  like  the  "  mcny  men  "  of  Robin  H« 
or  Rob  Roy,  a  very  considerable  black  mail  a 
tribute  upon  the  pastures  of  the  planters  within  t 
or  three  days'  reach  of  their  fastnesses.  Wi 
powder  and  shot  fail  them,  they  have  recourse  to  i 
more  prunitive  implement — the  bow,  and  thus  [nf 
vide  themselves  with  subsistence  from  the  spoils 
the  forest  At  night  they  light  largo  fii-es  w| 
the  superabundant  timber  of  their  hit^g-plaa 
not  dreading,  so  far  from  the  white  men,  tfc 
their  pursuers  will  dare  to  break  in  upon  thfl 
in  such  dangerous  places,  or  trusthig,  if  they  4 
that  their  superior  knowledge  of  the  ground  i? 
enable  them,  if  not  to  capture,  at  least  to  eln 
whatever  force,  public  or  private,  may  be  sa 
against  them. 

The  day  will  come,  if  not  within  the  lifetime 
this  generation,  yet  in  a  short  period  compared 
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•m  Hatorv  of  Civilization,  when  all   theae  swamps 

*iil  be  drained,  and  when  all  this  jungle  will  be 

tUdown  to  make  room  for  tlie  cultivation  of  cotton 

•ikI  sQgar,     But  at  present  the  cultivated  land   of 

tbe  Southern  States   is  but   a  margin  and  border 

•I  the  great  rivers.     Beyond  these  nan'ow  strips  lies 

<n  eitlier  side  the  great  interior  country,  equally  rich 

fruitful.      But  the   white   population  in   these 

ftgions,  unlike  that  in   the  north  and  west  of  the 

Union,  and  unlike  that  in  Canada,  grows  by  its  own 

SUoral  growth.     It  has  no  aid  from  immigration. 

white   raee   increases  but  slowly.     The  black 

ees  increase  rapidly, — so  rapidly  that,  in  default 

that  immigration  from  tlie  Old  World,  and  from 

!  already  over-popnlated  States  of  New  England, 

[ich  is  such  a  constant  source  of  wealth,  power, 

1  dominion  to  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Wis- 

tein,  and  Micliigan,  and  which  will  be  the  same 

Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  scores  of  other  states  and 

ritories  not  yet  settled — the  negroes  will  ere  long 

tnombcr  the  wlutes.     What  may  result  when  this 

XK   place,   and  when  the  fact  is   known   to   tlie 

population,  it   is  not   for  anyone  now  living 

predict — 
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FROM  LOUISIAKA  TO  ALABAMA. 


Montgnmety,  Alahana,  jtforci  t. 
Fasewell  to  the  pluasaiit  aud  sunny  City  of  Ke^* 
Orleans  ]  Farewell  to  its  warm-hearted  people  o* 
Creoles,  both  French  and  Anglo-Saxon !  FarcweW 
to  the  St.  Charles  Hotel,  that  perfect  epitome  c' 
Southern  life  wlien  it  escapes  from  ita  enforct^ 
solitudes  in  the  plajitations  of  Loiusiana  and  mixes 
hi  the  gaiety  of  this  "Petit  Paris"  of  America 
Farewell  to  the  busy,  pictiirescjue,  swarming  lev^ 
with  its  negroes  and  its  Irishmen,  its  cotton,  tW 
sugar,  its  pork,  its  com,  its  whiskey,  and  its  iaigf 
white  steam-boats,  with  their  toll  black  fiuuieli, 
two  to  each  I  Farewell  to  its  fruiUsliops,  luscions 
and  bnrsting  over  with  oranges  and  bananas,  freglil)^ 
gnthorfJ  from  tho  tree !  Farewell  to  the  bowors  cS 
roses  and  jessamines  on  the  banks  of  the  Misaissipju 
And  farewell  to  that  great  River  Mississippi  itsell^ 
fit  for  everytliing  except  to  drink  and  to  wash 
winding,  and  twisting,  and  pouring  to  the  sea 
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""jestie  tide  for  upwards  of  two  thousand  miics, 
''living  iato  its  bosom,  from  tributnries  scai'cely 
'     "ui'rior  to  itself,  tlie  drainage  of  an  areii  sufficient 
'"  feed  and  lodge  one  half  of  the  human  race  !     And 
I     "*ewell,  too,  to  the  si\oet  Sonth,  where  by  a  little 
■    *>DaniTro  and  changL'  of  plan  I  had  contrived  to 
r    **ade  the  frost  and  snow,  and  to  make  Spring  follow 
"*l mediately  upon  Autumn  1     I  was  now  bound  for 
^ftibile,   in   Alabama,   and   turned  my  face   uortli- 
^'"ards,  travelling  with  the   Spring.      Hitherto  New 
Orleans  had   been  to  my  imagination  a  weird  city, 
^    city  of  the  plague,  a  city  that  London  life-assu- 
*"^nco  offices  would  not   allow  their   clients  to  visit 
**Jll«8S  upon   payment  of  a  premium  for  the  extra 
*iak ;  but  (or  the  future  it  was  to  be  associated  in 
■sjy  mind   with  all   pleasant  fimcies   and  ideas — of 
Vkeandful  women,  beautiful  flowers,   beautiful   skies, 
ftnd  balmy  breeecs. 

From  the  St.  Charles  Hotel  to  the  Lako  Pont- 
chartrain  railway  station  is  a  distance  of  less  than 
a  mile.  The  hack  fare  demanded  of  each  pas- 
senger on  thid  occasion  was  one  dollar.  London 
call-drivers,  who  are  not  allowed  by  tlic  law  or 
the  police  to  extort  as  much  as  they  please 
fhnn  the  fear,  the  ignorance,  or  the  indolencti  of 
tlic  poblic,  might   advautageoosly  expatriate   tliein- 
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selves  to  Louisiana,  or,  indeed,  to  any  other  State  in 
the  wide  iIominioD  of  "Uncle  Sam."  Were  tha 
American  hack-drivers  all  white  men,  it  might  not 
unrea-souably  be  supposed  that  they  had  immigrated 
from  the  European  side  of  the  Atlantic,  to  revenge 
themselves  for  deprivation  of  the  liberty  of  cheating 
in  the  Old  World  by  the  exercise  of  an  nnbounded 
licence  of  extortion  in  the  New.  But  this  theory 
does  not  hold  in  the  South,  where  at  least  one  half 
of  the  hack-flrivers  are  negroes.  Yet  five  hundred 
Loudon  cabmen,  the  very  worst  and  most  insolent 
that  London  could  spare,  might  effect  a  social  revo- 
lation  in  this  department  by  coming  over  to  Ame- 
rica. If  they  demanded  no  more  than  four  times 
the  legal  London  fares  they  would  get  abundance  of 
custom,  for,  even  at  these  rates,  they  would  be  able 
to  do  the  work  at  half  the  price  of  tbe  American 
Jehus,  native  or  imported.  From  the  railway  dep6t 
to  Lake  Pontchartrain  is  six  miles,  and  tlie  fare  was 
a  quarter  of  a  dollar.  From  Lake  Pontchartraiu,  by 
,  the  fine  mail  steamer  the  Cuba,  the  distance  ib  165 
miles;  and  the  fare  on  this  occasion  w»s  precisely 
the  same  as  the  hackney-coach  farej  one  dollai*.  The 
accommodation  afforded  included  supper,  a  night's 
lodging,  and  breakfast  in  the  morning.  But  lei 
no  future  traveller   imagine  that  sach  a  rate  ia  a 
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isn<iiit  institution.  There  was  on  that  day  an 
itioQ  boat  on  tlic  line ;  and,  to  vanquish  and 
helm  the  opposition,  it  was  contemplated,  if 
ruinous  rate  of  one  dollar  would  not  effect  the 
to  reduce  it  still  further  to  one  half  a 
ioUar.  The  consoqnencea  were,  as  might  have  been 
that  tile  boat  was  ijicon^-eniently  over- 
'ded,  and  that  there  was  a  ferocious  scramble 
breakfast-time  for  seats  at  the  table.  It  must 
le  admitted,  however,  that  the  cuisine  was  as  liberal 
ts  if  the  fill!  price  had  been  demanded.  For  my 
part,  it  was  not  without  a  compunctious  throb  and 
qualm  of  conscience  that  I  was  lending  myself  to  a 
robbery,  that  I  condescendetl  to  eat  either  supper  or 
breakfast. 

We  left  New  Orleans  at  four  in  the  afternoon, 
md  steamed  all  night  through  the  two  sea  lakes  of 
Pontchartrain  andBorgne,  and  along  the  inner  shore 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico — inner,  because  protected 
from  the  outer  Gulf  by  a.  breastwork  of  islands. 
At  nine  the  next  morning  the  Cuba  was  safe  in  the 
Mobile  River,  discharging  her  freight  and  passengers 
it  the  lev^e.  The  population  of  Mobile  is  abont 
25,000,  free  and  slave,  who  all,  either  directly  or  in- 
directly, live  and  thrive  by  tlie  cotton-trade.  Mobile 
and  Liverpool  are,  ia  different  ways,  as  closely  con 


oected  hj  interest  and  business  as  Liverpotd  i 
Hftticboster,  aiid  thoir  tntneactions  are  nnnuallj ) 
the  increase.  Tlie  wharves  and  levee,  like  those  i 
New  Orleuis,  are  covered  with  cotton  balc^  T 
gutters,  when  it  rains  (and  the  rains  of  Mobile  i 
floods),  bear  down  waifs  and  strays  of  cotton  to  i 
river,  and  the  river  is  studded  and  flecked  with  a 
ton-drift  floating  about  on  its  sorface  like  so  mai 
nautili.  The  tJioughts  of  tlie  merchants  of  Mobile  ai 
<rf  cotton.  They  talk  of  cotton  by  day,  and  dream  t 
it  by  night  When  news  arrive  from  Europe,  tiiq 
tam  instinctively  to  the  Liverpool  cotton  report. 
rise  or  fell  of  a  farthing  per  lb.,  or  e\-en  of  one-eighl 
of  a  farthing,  may  make  the  difference  between  ( 
and  embarrassment — between  riches  and  povertp- 
between  a  good  speculation  and  a  bad  one. 


Next  to  the  State  of  Mississippi,  Alabama  is  tb) 
greatest  cotton  State  of  the  Union,  and  prodncM 
from  5(X>,000  to  700,000  bales  per  annnm,  mt 
average  valoe  of  from  forty  to  fifty  dollars  (8t  tq 
lOL)  per  bale. 

Mobile  was  founded  by  the  French  in  1700,  wh 
they  weio.  the  possessore  of  Louisiana,  but  the  nan 
though  it  resembles  a  French  word  and  soggestA 
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origm,  16  said  bj  the  natives  to  be  Indian. 
ceded  to  England  in  1763;   and,  seventeen 
afterwards,  was  made  over  to  Spain.     It  bears 
few  traces  either  of  its  French  or  its  Spanish 
;  and  some  of  its  most  enterprising  citizens 
^«re  English  and  Scotch,  attracted  to  it  by  its  business 
cnonectioiis  with  Liverpool  and  Glasgow.     As  a  city 
Hobfle  offers  few  attractions  to  the  traveller.     It  has 
10  pubUc  bnildings  of  any  importance,  and  only  one 
•breet  (Government  Street)  which  has  any  pretensions 
b  beauty,  and  those  are  derivable  more  from  its 
iridth,  and  the  luxuriant  tropical  beauty  of  the  trees 
^ch  shade  it  on  either  side,  than  from  its  architec- 
ture.     Should  any   of   the    surplus  population   of 
London  cabmen,  already  alluded  to,  bethink  them- 
selves of  coming  to  the  United  States,  they  will  do 
well  to  consider  the  advantages  which  Mobile  offers 
to  them.      My  travelling  companion,  for  going  to 
and  coming  from  an  evening  party  at  a  gentleman's 
house,  within  a  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
our  hotel,  had  to  pay  one  driver  the  sum  of  eight 
dollars   (IL  125.);    and  for  escorting  two  ladies  to 
the   theatre,  "on  a  raw   and  rainy  night,"  a  dis- 
tance of  less  than  half  a  mile,  he  had   to  pay  six 
dollars  (IL  As.)    But  those  who  do  not  keep  car- 
riages of  their  own  in  Mobile  seldom  or  never  ride. 
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If  it  be  fine,  they  walk ;  if  it  be  wet,  they  stay  i 
home;  bo  that,  after  all,  the  liackney-coach  bne 
may  not  he  so  prosperous  as  might  be  supposed  f 
such  an  unconscionable  tai'iff. 

The  great  charm,  beauty,  and  attraction  of  Mol 
ia  its  famous  Magnolia  Grove,     Tlie  drive  for  abo 
three  mites  ia  over  an  excellent  plank-rotul,  throng 
the  bowery  avenues  of  which  are  to  be  obtained  4 
every  turn  most  picturesque  glimpses  over  the  2 
of  Mobile,  and  far  beyond  it  on  the  verga  | 
horizon,  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the   my| 
springs  and  sources  of  tliat  Great  Gulf  Stream  ll 
works  its   tepid  way  across   the  Atlantic  to  makel 
green  the  fields  of  Ireland  and  England,  and  to  softffll 
the  climate  of  the  Hehridean  Isles  of  Skye  and  Lewis  I 
and  the  fiords  of  Norway.     On  entering  the  grove  I 
the  magnificent  magnolias,  tall  and  umbrageous .  aS  1 
the  chesnut-trees  of  Eualiy  Park,  are  seen  growing  I 
to  the  very  edge  of  the  sea,  interspersed  with  eqnally 
magnificent  pines  and   evergreen  oaks.      The  c 
bination  of  these  stately  trees  presents  the  idea  of  I 
perpetual   summer.      The    magnolias   were    not   i 
bloom   so   early  (the   25th  of  February),   but   the  1 
wood   violets   were   out   in   rich    though   inodorous 
luxuriance;    the  jessamines    were    unfolding    their 
yellow  blossoms,  redolent  of  perfinne ;  and  the  bay- 
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I 

*ppce  displayed  on  every  side  its  gorgeous  crimson 
(flowers  and  glossy  aromatic  leaves.     Amid  all  these 
and  a  variety  of  other  trees^  the  wild  vine^  that  had 
not  yet  put  out  its  tender  shoots,  wreathed  and 
twined  itself,  suggesting  the  fuller  beauty  that  would 
Imnt  upon  the  land  when  the  mocking-bird  would 
irill  its  delicious  notes,  the  magnolia  woo  the  "  amor- 
ous air  **  with  its  profuse  white  pyramids  of  flowers  till 
^  the  breeze  became  faint  wdth  excess  of  odour,  and 
Ibe  vine  itself,  with  its  full  drapery  of  verdure  upon 
it,  should  festoon  together  all  the  trees  of  this  exu- 
berant wildwood. 

Walking  out  by  myself,  and  meriting  neither  then, 
nor  at  any  other  time,  the  anathema  of  Cowley,  who 

says,— 

*'  Unhappy  man,  and  much  accursed  is  he 
Who  loves  not  his  own  company," 

a  beautiful  little  spring  by  the  wayside  in  the  Magnolia 
Grove  suggested  to  me,  sitting  on  a  fallen  tree,  and 
basking  in  the  simshine,  the  following  lines : — 

-  THE  WAYSIDE  SPRING  IN  ALABAMA. 

"Bonnie  wayside  bumie, 

Tinkling  in  thy  well, 
Softly  as  the  music 

Of  a  fiury  bell ; — 
To  what  shall  I  compare  thee, 
Por  the  love  I  bear  thee, 

On  this  sunny  day, 
Bonnie  little  bumie, 

Gushing  by  the  way? 


THE   WAYSIDE  SPRDTO. 

"  Thou'rt  lilie  to  fifty  ^r  thingit  i 
Thou'rt  like  to  fifty  rare  thing*. 
Spring  of  gladncM  flowing 

GruB  *ad  ferns  among. 
Singing  all  the  noontime 

Thine  iDccsuot  songi — 
Like  A  plewwit  reuoo, 
Uke  s  word  in  leaMO, 
Ijke  a  friendly  greeting 
Like  a  happy  meeting, 
Like  the  Toice  of  comfort 

In  tbe  iuntr  of  piia. 
Or  sweet  sleep  long  Taoished, 

Coming  baefc  again  ;— 


Of  bis  biUs  lo  be ; 
"Like  a  little  miudeu 

Crowned  with  eommcrg  three. 
Romping  in  the  sunxhine 

Beautiful  to  me  ; — 
Like  my  true-lore's  accents 

Whra  alone  ve  strKy, 
Happy  with  eacb  other, 

TliroQgh  the  mcada  of  May, 
Or  sit  down  toother. 
In  the  wintry  weathcf 

By  the  rfieery  8re, 
GatliennR'  ia  tliat  circle 

All  IhlB  world's  desire, 
Hope  nnd  lo>e  ami  friendtllip. 

And  music  or  the  !yrc ! 

"Bonnie  little  bornie. 

Winding  tb rough  the  grass. 
Time  shall  never  waste  thee, 

Or  drain  thy  sparkling  glass; 
And  were  I  not  to  taste  thee. 

And  bless  thee  na  I  pass, 
'Twould  be  a  econi  of  Beauty, 
'Twould  be  a  want  of  Duty, 
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Twqnld  be  neglect  of  Pleisare — 
So  come— thOQ  litttc  EreaBure  I 

m  kju  thM  vliMe  I  maj, 
And  while  I  sip  thy  coolness. 

On  Ihii  sunny  day, 
FU  btes»  ttiy  Gracious  Giver, 
Thou  Utile  baliy  River, 

GushlDg  by  the  way  1 " 

I  We  were  deta^ed  at  Mobile  no  longer  than  tlu'ee 

f  snd  tken,  once  more  taking  passa^  upon  a 

i  steamed  up,  and  not  down,  a  great 

ican  river.     The  Alabama  is  not  so  great  as 

i  Misoifisippi  or  the  Ohio,  but  is  still  u  great  and 

■aoUe  stream.     It  is  formed  by  tbc  JanctioD  of  the 

&  sad  the  Talkpoosa,  and  Is  navigable  by  large 

B-boats  bosa  Mobile  to  Wetumpka,  a.  distance 

Vabout  si:c  hundred  miles.     About  ibii)'  miles  above 

:  it  is  joined  by  a  river  with  the  somewhat 

eoptionous  name  of  the  Torabigbee,  and  from  the 

int  of  junction  downwards  is  sometimes  called  the 

)bile  River.     The   river   runs   for  two   or   three 

fiunilred  niiles  right  through  the  middle  of  the  State 

uf  Alabama,  of  which  it  is  the  broad,  the  silent,  and 

i  beautiful  lughway,  and  then  slopes  to  the  west 

)  Georgia.     But  this  reminds  me  that  I  am 

Mking  not  of  nature  bat  of  the  map,  and  conimil- 

;  an  error  similar  to  that  of  a  newly  appointed 

r  of  Mobile,  who  wrote  to-  a  clerk  ia  his 
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department  at  the  further  end  of  the  State  of  A 
hama,  asking  him  how  far  the  Tombigbee  ran  up? 
The  reply  was  that  the  Tombigbee  did  not  mn  i 
but  domi — a  truth  and  a  witticism  which  c(wt  t 
sliarp  clerk  his  situation  by  the  fiat  of  the  offended 
functionary,  who,  if  he  had  sense  to  see  the  jolm 
had  not  magnanimity  enough  to  pardon  it. 

From  Mobile  to  Montgomery,  by  the  windings  of 
the  stream,  tracing  it  upwards,  is  a  distance  of 
nearly  five  liundred  miles,  and  the  voyage  usual^ 
occupies  about  forty-eight  hours.  Between  then 
two  points  the  only  towns  of  importance  are  S 
and  Caliawba — towns  which  in  England  would  be 
called  villages,  hut  which  in  America  are  called 
cities.  To  steam  np  this  lonely  and  lovely  river, 
fringed  to  the  water's  brink  with  apparently  inter* 
minable  wildernesses  and  swamps  of  cano  and 
cypress — the  cypresses  heavy  and  gloomy  with  the 
banner-like  beards  of  the  tillaudsia, — was  lika 
steaming  Into  the  aboriginal  forest  for  the  first 
time.  So  still  and  dream-like  was  the  landscape^ 
so  bright  a  moon  shone  on  the  fairy  solitude  t/t 
wood  and  flood,  that  it  seemed  as  if  we  had' 
passed  the  uttermost  confines  of  civilization,  ani 
were  tempting  the  unknown  waters  of  an  un- 
known land,  where  the  savage  still  prowled,  whero^ 
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vap-cry  still  resounded,  and  where  tlic  up- 
[  tomahawk  might  still  glitter  in  the  moonlight 
trer  the  scalp  of  the  too  adventurous  white  man 
recklessly  into  danger.  For  forty  miles 
.  stretch  we  travelled  onwards — ever  onwards — 

thout  seeing  any  trace  of  a  human  habitation ; 
lODgh  occasionally  we  stopped  at  a  lonely  comer 
where  negroes,  bearing  torches,  suddenly  appeared, 
to  recttve  a  barrel  of  com,  or  pork,  or  other  com- 
modity with  which  we  were  freighted.  There  were 
cotton  plantations  wttliin  easy  distances,  though  not 
always  visible  from  the  river.  In  the  downward 
Toyage  of  the  steamers  the  owners  of  tliese  planta- 
tions load  them  with  cotton  for  Mobile,  but  in  the 
upward  voyage  to  Montgomery  the  freight  is  usually 
of  such  articles  as  the  planters  require  for  them- 
selves and  their  slaves.  Alabama  finds  cotton  pro- 
duction more  jiroGtablc  than  any  other.  It  grows  but 
little  com,  raises  but  little  i>ork,  and  carries  on  no 
manufactures.  There  is,  in  consequence,  a  continual 
exchange  of  cotton  for  every  other  commodity  and 
thing  which  the  free  man's  luxuries  and  his  slaves' 
necessities  require. 

Alabama  is  not  yet  totally  free  of  the  Indian 
tribes ;  and  portions  of  them  come  annually  down  to 
Mobile  to  sell  their   fancy  headwork,  and  the  little 

TOL.   I.  V 
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oinaments  of  bark  -wliich  the  women  make  in  die 
wiuter.     The  womffli,  young  aad  old,  are  often  to  be 
seen  in  Mobile,  with  bundles  of  firewood  on  their 
backs,  which  they  sell  in  the  streets,  crying  with  a 
melancholy  intonation,  "Chumpa!  chumi«i!"  the  only 
word  resembling  Englisli  which  they  si>eak,  and  swue- 
what  more  musical  tlian  *' chumps,"  wliich  it  signifies. 
Tho  Alabama  River  was  the  scene  of  many  romantiD 
and   many  IiorriWe   incidents  of  the  early  ■warbn 
between  the  white  and  red  races,  and  insny  stories 
arc  told  of  the  encoimt^^   of  the  hardy  iilonecn 
of  civilizatiMi  with  the  efinaJIy  hardy  but    more 
luckless  aborigijies  wlio  resisted  their  invasion,  aad 
of  which  the  Alabama,  its  swamps  and  blnfEs,  v»A 
the  scene  even  so  lately  as  the  year  1830.     Among 
the  Indian  heroes,  one,  "General"  Mackintosh,  tUff 
son   of  a  Scotchman   by  an  Indian  motlia-,  stands 
conspicuous  for  hia  chivalry  and  bravery,  and  fof 
the  influence  which  he  exercised  over  all  the  Indian 
tribes  of  Alabama    The  river  is  ahitost  as  indmately 
associated  with  liis  name  as  Loch  Lomond  is  with' 
that  of  Rob  Roy,  or  the  caves  of  the  Island  of  Skya 
with  the  memory  of  Prince  Cliarhc 

Montgomery  is  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama, and  carries  on  a  considerable  business  in  tb» 
forwarding  of  cotton  and  other  produce  to  Mofaila. 
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Its  population  is  under  10,000.      It  offers  nothing  to 
detaiH   tlie  traveller,   and   has  notliiiig  remarkable 
about  it  except  the  badness   of  its  principal  hotel. 
Among  tbf.'  nomerous  eccentricities  of  this  establish- 
iDent  may  be  meutioned  the  fact  that  it  contains  no 
bells  in  its  rooms.     By  this  economy  the  traveller 
is  compelled,  if  he  want  anything,  to  go  to  the  top  of 
tiie  stairs,  and   oso   his  lungH,  or,  if  that  be   dis- 
agreeaUe  or  anavailing,  to  help  liimsclf,  which  ia, 
perhaps,   lus  most  advisable   mode   of  getting   oat 
of    the  difficulty.      Another  peculiarity  of  this  re 
markable   hostelry  is  (or  was)  that  nothing  is  (or 
was)  to  be  had  on  a  Sunday  evening  after  six  o'clock. 
Having  dined  by  compulsion  of  the  custom  of  tho 
place  at  one  o'clock,  I  sought  out  a  negro  waiter 
about  nine  o'clock,  and  asked  for  some  refeshraent 
There  was   nothing  to   be   had — no   lea,  no  milk, 
no  meat,  not  eren  a  crust  of  bread.     "  Is  the  bar 
open?"    I   inquired,    with   a   faint  hope   that   that 
department  might  prove  more  hospitable,  and  afford 
a  hungry  traveller  a  "  cracker"  {the  American  name 
for  a  biscuit,  and  for  a  southern  rustic)  and  a  glass  of 
beer  or  wine.     The  hope  was  vain ;  tho  bar-keeper 
had   shut   up   at  sis   o'clock.       It  was  a  case  of 
starvation  in   a  land  of  plenty;  and,  to  make  the 
matter  more  provoking,  it  was  starvation  charged  in 
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{he  bill  at  the  rate  of  two  dollars  and  a  half  per 
diem.  I  made  a  friend  of  the  negro,  however ;  and 
he  borrowed  a  crust  of  bread  for  me,  out  of  doors 
somewhere,  and  managed  to  procure  me  a  lump  or 
two  of  sugar :  a  worthy  Scotchman  at  Mobile  had, 
when  I  left  that  city,  filled  me  a  pocket-flask  with 
genuine  Islay  whiskey  from  the  *^  old  country";  and, 
with  these  abundant  resources,  and  a  tearkettle,  I 
was  enabled  to  be  independent  of  the  landlord  of 
he  bell-less,  comfortless,  foodless  hotel  of  Mont- 
gomery, Alabama. 


CHAPTER    XXII. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


Cliartesbin,  Suulh  Carolina,  March  5,  1858. 
Two  days  after  our  pleasant  voyage  up  the  Ala- 
bama river,  the  weather  suddenly  changed.  A 
"norther"  (a  wind  as  much  dreaded  In  the  sunny 
Sonih  of  Uiis  continent  as  is  the  kindred  "  bora  "  bj 
ill©  iiJiabitants  of  the  sloping  hilla  of  the  Adriatic 
from  Trieste  to  Zara,)  swept  over  tlie  States  of  Ala^ 
bama  and  Georgia,  and  in  less  than  two  hours  the 
thermometer  fell  forty  degrees.  In  the  morning 
—it,  was  a  luxury  to  breathe  the  balmy  aira  from  Ih* 
r  of  Mexico,  redolent  of  fresh  flowei-s  and  all 
!  wealth  of  early  spring ;  in  the  alternoon  the 
»tber  was  raw  and  bleak,  and  suggested  Siberia 
'  Greenland.  The  uiiliappy  wayfarer,  unaccus- 
l  to  the  clime,  was  fain  to  betake  himself  to 
ist  rohcs,  or  to  sit  in  stifling  proximity 
I  that  greatest  of  all  abominations — an  American 
tore,  glowing  at  a  red  liL'at  with  anthracite  coaL 
r  was  it  strangers  alono  who  suffered.     The  na- 
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tires  are  do  more  inured  to  tliese  abrupt  clianges 
of  temperature  tlian  travellers  are.  Tho  men  think 
it  unsafe  to  leave  off  their  overcoats  in  Febnurj 
daj-8  that  seem  to  an  Englishman  as  hot  as  the 
days  of  mid-June ;  and  tlie  ladies — more  susceptible 
of  cold  than  any  ladies  I  ever  met  with' in  the  Old 
World — will  not  venture  their  fair  noses  or  their 
fair  finger-tips  beyond  tlie  warm  privacy  of  their 
boudoirs  or  bed-rooms  when  there  blows  a  bre«e 
from  the  east  or  north. 

While  steaming  up  the  Alabama,  and  for  twenty 
miles  rtmniog  a  race  with  another  boat,  which, 
greatly  to  my  satisfaction,  parted  company  with  ns 
at  the  jimction  with  the  Tombigbce,  I  coidd  not 
lielp  reflecting  on  the  numerous  fires,  wrecks,  and  ' 
explosions  for  which  the  rivers  of  the  South  are 
notorious.  I  inquired  whether  it  was  the  reckless- 
ness of  the  captains,  or  whether  it  was  that  of  the 
passengers,  who  but  too  often  incite  captains  to 
race  with  rival  boats,  pour  passer  le  temps  and  to 
beguile  the  monotony  of  the  voyage,  that  produced 
Hucli  accidents.  Then  I  debated  whether  tfaero 
conld  be  any  stimulating  influence  in  a  southern 
atmosphere  which  acted  upon  the  human  brain  and 
organisation  so  as  to  make  men  more  thoughtless 
and   impulsive  than  they  are  in  the   steaiHer   and. 
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berer  Dorth;  or  whether  it  was  a.  want  of  c.ire 
tlie  manufacture  or  the  management  of  the 
Bchineiy ;  or  whether  all  these  causes  might  not 
ntbine  raore  or  less  to  render  life  more  insecure  in 
e  southern  railways  and  rivers  than  it  is  In  otliw: 
[Tts  of  the  world '(  Altogether  I  was  so  gloomily 
jpreased  with  tJte  idea  of  impending  calamity  that 
looked  carefully  and  anxiously  around  to  weigh 
le  chances  of  escape,  if  our  boat  should  he  the 
either  of  misfortune  or  miamoQagement.  The 
at  was  not  particularly  pleasant.  The  river 
id  overflowed  its  banks,  and  the  trees  on  each  side, 
1  &x  as  the  eye  could  pierce  through  the  intricacies 
'  the  primeval  forest,  stood  throe  or  foiu-  feet  deep 
i  tJie  stream.  There  was  nothing  to  be  seen  but 
wsste  of  wafer,  and  a  tangled  forest-growth — 
e  haunt  of  alligators  and  rattlesnakes.  There 
fts  ^lis  comfort,  however — it  was  too  early  in  tlie 
taur  eitber  fur  alligators  or  rattlesnakes,  both  of 
hich  hibernate  in  these  regions  until  the  begin- 
Bg  of  May.  I  ultimately  came  to  the  conclusion 
lat,  if  the  St.  CharUa  {such  was  the  name  of  onr 
mt)  took  fire,  or  burst  her  boiler,  the  most  reason- 
de  and  promising  chance  of  safety  would  be  to 
inB  a  iife-belt,  to  phingc  into  the  water  and  make 
r  tiio  jungle,  where,  perched   on   the   branch  of 
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a  trco,  I  might  await  with  all  the  fortitude  at  my 
command  the  mode  and   the  hour  of  deliverance. 
On  retiring  to  rest  for  the  night,  having  made  snre 
of  a   hfe-belt  (and  one   is  placed  in  every  berti 
to   be  ready  for   the  worst),  I   speedily  forgot  my 
forebodings   in  the  hleaaed  sleqi  "  which  slid  into 
my   soul."    Next   afternoon,   safely   landed   at   iho 
pretty  hut  inhospitable  city  of  Montgomery  (ouly 
inhospitable  as  far  as  its  principal  iim  is  concerned), 
I  exchanged  the  perils  of  the  river  for  the  penl* 
of  the  rail.     Let  nic  not  be  considered  an  exa^er- 
ator  or  an  alarmist.     All  travelling  is  in  the  south 
more  perilous  than  it  is  anywhere  else.     Tlic  "  rcasott 
why "  is  difficult  to  tell,  on  any  other  supposition 
than   that  the  climate  is  too  relaxing  to  the  body 
and  too  stimulating  to  the  brain  of  the  Anglo^axoa 
races,  and  tliat  they  become  reckless   and  careless 
in  conseq^uencc     But  I  must  leave  this  point  for 
the   consideration    of   physiologists,  assm-ing    tliem 
that,  like  the   shake   of  Lord   Burleigh's   head  in 
the  play, "  there  may  be  sometliing  in  it,"  and  pro- 
ceed with  my  story. 

After  leaving  Montgomery,  and  tj-avelUng  all 
night  llmiugli  the  long,  weary,  and  apparently 
illimitable  pine  forests  of  Georgia,  in  the  upper 
branches  of  which  the  night  wind  made  a  perpetual 
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■  train  arrived  at  nine  in  the  morning 
I  the  beautiftd  little  city  of  Augusta.  Here  an 
I  was  allowed  na  for  breakfast,  and  hither  the 
;  telegraph  conveyed  to  us  from  tJie  Tom- 
3  and  Alabama  Riveru  the  nnnounccment  of 
B  of  the  most  heartrending  atcam-boat  calamities 
t  had  ever  occurred,  even  in  southern  waters. 
)  newspapers  put  into  our  bands  at  breakfast 
[  the  circumstances  in  the  curtest,  driest,  and 
manner ;  but  I  learned  the  details  after- 
i  variety  of  aources.  These  details, 
nbtless,  made  a  stronger  impression  on  my  mind 
I  they  might  otherwise  have  done,  from  the 
B  presentiment  of  evil  wliich  I  had  experienced 
I  the  river,  and  from  the  similoi'ity  of  some  of 
t  dreomstances  that  actually  occurred  to  those 
"iiich  my  fancy  had  conjured  up  on  the  lovely 
tnoonligbt  evening  when  our  vessel  had  pierced  the 
silent  wilderness  of  "  the  beautiful  river." 
Before  leaving  the  "  Battle  House  "  at  Mobile,  I 
'  noticed  a  large  steamer  at  the  lev^e  called  the  ElUa 
Ihttle,  and  wondered  whether  she  were  so  named 
liier  one  of  the  Battle  family,  from  whom  the  Battle 
Iluuse,  or  Hotel,  had  taken  its  apiiellation.  Thia 
L-leguut  steamer,  a  floating  palace,  as  most  of  these 
river  boats  are,  was  suddenly  discovered  to  be  on  firo 


ige  from  Mobile  up  the  Tombigbee.  Sbs 
iffge  freight  of  dry  goods,  proTisions,  an) 
groceries,  which  she  was  tuking  np  to  the  plantatkms 
in  part  pajinent  of  the  cotttm  bales  which  she  hsd 
brought  down ;  and  upwards  of  fifty  passengers, 
of  whom  abont  twenty  were  women  nnd  children. 

How  the  fire  originated  ia  not  known;  but,  M 
ahrparly  narrated,  the  night  waa  intensely  ctJd,  and 
water  spilled  npon  tlie  deck  froze  almost  immediatdy. 
Large  iriclcs  linng  on  the  inside,  and  oozed  tbroog^ 
the  woodwork  of  the  paddle-boxes ;  and  even  the 
negro  stokers,  who  fed  the  furnaces  with  wood, 
were  cold  at  their  work.  The  machinerj-,  liimaces, 
and  boilers  of  tliese  boats  are  on  the  lower  deck, 
open  to  all  the  winds  of  heaven,  and  are  not  inclosed 
Ijfce  the  machinery  of  English  boats ;  so  that,  oveti 
in  feeding  the  furnaces  with  logs  of  greasy  pine  aai. 
looking  at  a  roaring  fire,  the  workmen  may  fe«l 
cold.  Whether  the  negroes  piled  on  the  wood  Mo 
fiercely  and  overheated  the  ftumel,  or  ivbe^htf 
sparks  from  tlie  chimney  fell  on  some  of  the  B 
combustible  freight  upon  tho  lower  deck,  ia  BOt, 
and  possibly  never  will  Ijc  known ;  but  at  one  hoar 
ttftfT  midnight  the  fearfnl  cry  of  "  Fire ! "  was  nised 
in  the  Eliza  Battle.  The  flames  made  rapid  pro- 
gress, and  all  efforts  to  extingaish  or  snbdne  them 
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were  unaTfiiling.  Amid  tte  fihrieks  Mid  frantic 
jirayera  of  agonized  women — some  move<l  out  of 
tlieir  tcda  at  a  moment's  notice,  and  msliing  on  to 
the  deck  in  tht'ir  night-clothes,  some  of  them  grasp- 
,  ing  iheir  terrified  little  cliildren  by  the  hand,  or 
dssptng  tliem  to  their  Iwaoms,  ready  to  pinnge  into 
the  river,  as  the  leas  fearful  of  the  two  forms  of 
death  which  menaced  them — the  voice  of  the  captain 
was  heard  giving  orders,  and  nrging  all  the  passen- 
gei^  to  keep  to  the  ship.  In  one  minute  he  promised 
to  mn  her  ashore  among  the  trees.  Husbands  con- 
soled tlieir  wives  with  the  hope  of  safety ;  and  all 
the  passengers,  male  or  female,  tacitly  or  openly 
agreed  tliat  tJie  Captain  was  right,  and  that  their 
only  chance  of  a^Uety  lay  ui  obedience  to  liis  orders. 
.The  Giptain  was  at  his  post  The  wheel  oWyed 
his  biuid,  and  in  less  than  a  minute  the  ehipwae 
aground  on  the  river-bank,  her  upper  deck  high  amid 
the  branches  of  the  oaks,  cotton-wood,  and  cypress. 
How  it  was  managed  my  informants  could  not  tell, 
hut  in  a  few  minutes  between  forty  and  fifty  human 
creatures — white  and  black,  free  and  slave,  male 
and    female,  young   and   old — were   perched   upon 

>  strongest  bonghs  to  tltc  leeward  of  the  flames, 
i  motley  and   a  miticrable   company.     Soon   after, 

r  boming  vessel   drifted   down   tlie   stream  with 
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the  bodies  of  many  c^  the  passengers  and  of  t 
negro  crew,  how  many,  none  at  tliat  time  con 
tell,  nor  have  I  ever  been  able  to  ascertain. 

Then  a  new  horror  I>ecame  visible  and  palpabi 
and  grew  more  horrible  every  hoar.  In  tliis  desolal 
situation  the  tender  women  and  children,  withcH 
clothes  to  shelter  them,  were  exposed  to  tlie  pitila 
breath  of  a  "  norther,"  the  coldest  wind  that  blowl 
Some  of  them  were  so  weak  that  strong-handed  anl 
kind-heart«d  men  stripped  themselves  of  their  nnda 
garments  to  cover  their  frailer  fellow-sufferers,  4 
IJed  women  and  children — by  stockings,  crarati 
pocket-handkerchiefs,  and  other  contrivances — fl 
the  branches,  lest  their  limbs,  benumbed  by  tb 
cold,  should  be  unable  to  perform  their  offices,  an 
they  should  drop,  like  lumps  of  inanimate  matt< 
from  the  trees  into  the  dismal  swamp  below.  Htra 
after  hour,  until  daylight,  tliey  remained  in  iH 
helpless  condition,  anxiously  looking  for  assistano 
They  listened  to  every  sound  on  the  water,  with  d 
faint  hope  that  it  might  prove  to  proceed  frol 
the  paddles  of  a  steam-boat  coming  to  their  delival 
ance ;  or  the  plashing  oar  of  a  row-boat  from  soia 
neighbouring  plantation,  whose  owner  had  heard  4 
their  calamity  and  was  hastening  to  the  resci 
Even  the  cry  of  a  water-bird  gave  them  conn 
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lest   the   bird   perchance  might  liave  been  startled 

hy  an    approaching   boat;    but   no   boat   appcai-ed. 

There  was   no   lielp   within   call.      The   cold   stars 

shone  alone  upon  tlieir  misery.      The  night  wind 

\  rustled  and  shook  tlie  dead  leaves  of  last  year  upon 

!  trees;   and  the  ripple  of  the  river,  flowing  as 

nly  to  the  sea  as  if  human  hearts  were  not  break- 

,  and  precious  human  Htcb  ebbing   away  upon 

I  dreary   banks,   were   the   only   sounds   audible, 

t  their  own  prayers  and  lamentations,  and  the 

[  cry  of  a  young  cliild  dying  in  its  mother's 

After   a   couple   of  hours,   one  little   baby, 

.  to  deatli,   dropped    from   the   hands   of  its 

I  mother,  too  benumbed  to  hold  it;  and  falling 

)  the  swamp  below  was  lost  from  sight     After 

tother   short   interval,  the  mother  also  fell  from 

B  tree  into  the  swamp,  alongside  of  her  cliild.     A 

md)  who  had  tied  himself  to  a.  tree  and  held 

I  vrife   and  child  close  to   his  bosom,  discovered 

lit  both  wife  and  child  were  dead  with  cold,  and 

q)t  kissing  their  lifeless  forms  for  hours  until  he, 

luo,  felt  liis  hands  powerless  to  hold  them,  and  they 

dropped  from  Ins  nerveless  grasp  into  the  same  cold 

receptacle.     And  when  morning  at  last  dawned  upon 

their  sufferings  it  was  fomid  by  the  sad  survivors, 

couDtiiig  their  numbers,  that  twenty-eight  were 
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missing,  and  had  only  escaped  the  fearfnl  but  quick 
death  of  fire  to  perish  bj  the  still  mbre  fearful,  be- 
cause more  lingering,  death  of  cold.  Surely  in  all 
the  annals  of  shipwreck  there  has  seldom  occuzied 
a  more  affecting  incident  than  this ! 

With  this  story  in  iuU  possession  of  all  my  sym- 
pathies, I  saw  bat  little  of  the  landscape  b^ween 
Augusta  and  Charleston  —  nothing  bat  a  wilder- 
ness of  pine  trees — amid  which,  erery  time  the 
engine  stopped  to  take  in  water,  I  could  hear  the 
low  wind  moaning  and  sighing.  Pine-trees — ^nothing 
but  pine-trees — such  is  the  landscape  of  Greorgia  aod 
the  Carolinas. 


CHAPTER    XXIII. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


L 

^^MMp  is  a  class  of  very  small  critics  in  America 

^^^^^b  contintially  on  the  look-out  fbr  the  errors, 

|^^HPr%r  small,   that    may  be    mcule    by    English 

trareUere  in  their  description  of  American  scenery, 

niaBners,  or  iuatitations.     There  is  another  class  of 

Ipenona  who  make  it  their  pleasure  to  mystify,  bam- 
oowle,  and  hoax  strangers,  and  who  p;ilm  off  upon 
*liein,  with  grave  faces,  lies  of  every  magnitude, 
-^reat  and  petty,  mischievous  and  harmless.  There 
*K  another  class,  composed  to  some  extent  of  per- 
^vm  belonging  to  the  snarlers  and  mauvais  farceurs, 
already  mentioned,  hut  including  many  honest  and 
Estimable  people,  who  think  that  no  person  from 
^e  OM  World  cau  understand  the  New,  and  that 
America  is,  and  must  be,  a.  mystery  to  all  but  Ame- 
ricans. Some  of  my  letters  published  in  England 
I  from  time  to  time  have,  more  or  less,  csclted  the 
itteotion  of  these  persons.      The   first — in  spying 
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out  and  commenting  upon  small  mistakes,  in  wliid 
the  obvious  L'lTors  of  tlie  printer  wore  set  down  tft 
tbe  writer — attempted  to  proTo  that  the  leaven  of 
ono  ununportaut  misstatement  leavened  the  whole 
lump.  The  second  tried  their  Lest  and  wors^ 
hut  were  guarded  against,  and  to  use  their  own 
jargon,  they  did  not  "  sell  tlie  Britisher."  For  the 
benefit  of  the  tlurd  and  of  the  first  class  of  ohjectorj, 
and  to  sliow  to  them  ivhat  a  difficult  animal  to  catch 
is  a  fact,  and  wliat  a  slippery  tail  it  has,  even  wheat 
you  think  you  have  got  safe  hold  of  it,  a  little  story 
relative  to  Boston  in  Massachusetts  may  uot  be  inap- 
propriate or  useless ;  inasmuch  as  it  may  convince 
some  of  them  that  the  most  conscientious  and  pains- 
taking of  travellers  may  involmitarily  fall  into 
mistakes,  and  tliat,  in  some  iustances  at  least,  these 
mistakes  may  be  traced  to  the  incapacity  or  careless- 
ness of  those  wlio  answer  questions,  and  not  to  the 
incapacity  or  carelessness  of  those  who  put  them. 
Being  in  the  office  of  a  gentleman  who  had  resided 
thirty  years  in  the  city  of  Boston,  he  informed  me  , 
that  in  the  street  next  to  his  own  Beiijanun  Franklin 
was  bom. 

"  Does  the  house  exist  ?  " 

"  No !  it  was  pulled  down  some  years  ago,  and  a 
large  store  or  pile  of  buildings  was  erected  on  the  site. 
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"la  there ao  inscription  to  state  that  here  was  bom 
Benjamin  Franklin  ?  " 

"None  whatever." 

"  I  am  smprised  at  that.  The  birthplace  of  a  man 
of  whom  Boston  and  all  America  is  so  justly  proud — 
one  of  the  great  fathers  of  American  liberty — of  a 
man  who,  next  to  Washington,  is  the  American  best 
known  throughout  the  world,  ought  to  have  been 
designated  by  some  inscription  or  memorial." 

"  Well,  I  agree  with  you  that  there  ooght  to 
have  been  somettung  of  the  kind,  but  there  is 
not." 

Ten  minutes  aftenvards  I  passed  through  the 
street  of  Franklin's  birthplace ;  looked  from  the 
opposite  aide  of  the  way  to  the  large  building 
erected  on  the  site  of  the  humble  cottage  where  the 
great  man  first  saw  the  light;  and  there,  on  the  top 
of  the  building,  in  large  letters,  "  that  those  who  run 
uiight  rea<l,"  was  the  inscription  which  the  old  inha- 
bitant ignored,  or  was  unaware  of,  stating  the  fact 
that  in  that  place  was  bom  Benjamin  Franklin.  A 
traveller  might  well  bavo  been  excused  for  taking 
the  not  very  important  fact,  or  no  fact,  on  such 
I  respectable  authority  as  that  from  whom  I  received 
but  yet  the  traveller  would  have  been  wrong, 
ought  have  been  yelped  at  for  his  in&ccuracj 
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caD  cities  of  a  later  growtlt.  The  original  constitu- 
tion of  South  Carolina  was  framed  by  no  leas  a 
person  than  the  philosopher  John  Locke;  and  the 
principal  church  of  Chaileston,  that  of  St.  Michael, 
ia  affirmed  hy  the  cidzeiis  and  by  tradition  to  have 
been  built  from  the  designs  of  an  architect  no  Jess 
reno^vned  tlian  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  King-street 
and  Queen-street  were  named  after  Charles  II,  and 
his  consort,  names  which  Itave  been  retained  by 
the  Charlestonlansi  in  spite  of  attempts  made  to 
change  them  during  periods  of  war  with  Eng- 
land. Thus  Charleston  has  reminiscences  of  the 
"  old  counti'y  "  and  is  prond  of  them.  The  society  of 
South  Carolina  and  of  Cliarlcston  is  |K>]ished  and 
aristocratic,  and  the  principal  citizens  love  to  trace 
I  tlieir  descent  fi-om  Englishmen  or  from  old  Hnguenot 
nilies,  driven  to  America  by  the  Revocation  of  the 
iict  of  Nantes.  Charleston  covers  a  large  space  of 
mad.  To  look  at  it  from  the  tup  of  the  tower 
f  St.  Michael,  or  to  steam  into  it,  cither  from  the 
,  or  from  the  arms  of  the  sea,  which  percolate 
Arongh  the  Sea  Islands  extending  along  the  coast 
I  Savaimoli,  the  traveller  might  imagine  it  to 
contain  a  population  of  at  least  a  f[nartcr  of  a  million. 
The  great  altniction  of  Charleston  is  the  battery,  at 
a  extreme  point  of  land  where  the  Ashley  and  the 
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Cooper  (or  tlie  Ettiwan  and  tho  Cbicora)  miiigla 
their  waters.  Upon  the  Battery,  which  is  laid  ont 
in  walks  and  drives,  are  situated  some  of  the  finot 
mansions  of  the  city;  and  here,  in  all  seasons,  tin 
inhabitants  congregate  in  the  afternoon  and  evening 
to  walk  or  ride,  and  inhale  the  fresh  breezes  of  tie 
Atlantic  It  is  their  Hyde  Park,  their  Prater,  and 
their  Champs  Elysees,  and  they  are  justly  proad 
of  it 

South  Carolina  is  called  the  "Pahuetto  State," 
firam  the  abundance  of  palmettos  that  flourish  in  tho 
Sea  Islands  along  the  coast — the  Sea  Islands  that 
protluce  the  cotton  so  much  in  request  in  England 
for  the  manufacture  of  the  finer  descriptions  of 
muslins  and  cambrics.  In  East  Bay-street — nearly 
opposite  the  office  of  tlie  Charleston  Courier — 
stands,  carefully  guarded  by  a  fence,  a  magnificent 
palmetto  in  full  luxuriance  of  growth,  and  in  the 
gardens  of  the  citizens  tho  same  ti'ee  flourishes  in 
almost  tropical  beauty.  The  piers  of  the  wharves  at 
Charleston  are  made  of  palmetto-wood — for  the 
worm  that  consumes  all  other  available  timber  spares 
tlie  palmetto.  The  wharves  of  Charleston,  though 
not  so  busy  and  bustling  as  the  Levee  of  New 
Orleans,  present  an  animated  spectacle,  and  the  port 
is  filled  with  vessels,  principally  from  Liverpool  end 
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mock,  tatdng  away  cotton  in  huge  and  multi- 
bales    for   tlic   mills   of   Manchester   and 
;ow ;  and   bringing  in  escliange  fur  the  white 
;Iit  which   they   carry  liome   the  black  freight 
Engb'sh    and   Scottish    collieries.     Coal  for 
ton   or   rice   is   the   ultimate   barter  into   which 
■ce  of  Charleston  often  resolves  itself,  to 
s  mutual  advantage  of  all  concerned. 
:  Charleston  had  at  one  time  a  bad  name  for   its 
thospitable  treatment  of  coloured  seamen,  who  came 
Great  Britain,  France,  or  the  free  States  of 
into  the  port.     It  was   the  rule,  rigidly 
reed,  that  such  seamen,  whether  British  subjects 
at,  should,  as  soon  as  the  vessel  arrived  in  the 
wur,  be  conveyed  ashore  and  locked  up  in  prison 
[  such  time  as  the  captain  should  notify  to  the 
utliorities  that  he  was  ready  to  depart,  when  his 
•.  restored  to  liim  under  strong  escort,  and 
f  deposited  on  board  without  having  been  per- 
I  to  exchange  a  word  with  any  inhabitant  of 
uleston,  black   or   white.     This   law  led,  as   a 
J  consequeneo,  to  frequent  misunderstandings, 
i  often  to  reclamation,  on  tlie  part  of  the  British 
Intborities.     The  rigour  of  the  rule  has  lately  been 
mewhat  relaxed,  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  through 
1  exertions  of  Mr.   Bunch,   the  present  Britiflh 
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Consal  fur  Nortli  and  Soutli  Carolina.      Tbanks  te 
Ilia  cxt^ions,  the  coloured  seaman,  iDSteaul  of  beuig 
treated  as  a  fi-Jon,  is  allowed  to  remiiln  on  board  d 
his  ahip'in  tlie  harbour,  provided  he  or  his  captain 
urn  procure  bail  or  Becuritj-  that  he  will  nut  atlanpt 
to  go  on  shore.     If  a  free  coloured  Eeamon  prcsone,  . 
in  defiance  of  this  law,  to  walk  in   tlie   streets  of 
Charleston,  his  bail  is  forfdted,  and  he  is  inajchcd  off 
to  prison  as  a.  felon.     It  will  be  seen,  althuiigh  tliu 
sjistein  is  an  Iinprorenicat  on  that  which  previously 
existed,  that  ihu  pooida  of  Cb-irlcston  are    still  too 
mach  alarmed  at  the  idea  of  tiie  couseqaeuces  whii^ 
might  result  from  the  admixture,  even  for  a  ^uat" 
period,   of  free   negroes   among   their  slaves,  andf  i 
from  the  intercbaii<:^  of  ideas  between  them,  to  do 
jnstice  either  to  themselves,  to  their   port,  to  free 
black  men,  or  to  the  raaritbne  nations  of  Europe 
with   wL(»n    they  trade.      But   slavery   is  a.  sore 
subject  in  South  Carolbia  and  in  Ch:irleBt<»i,  thouglt 
not,  perhaps,  more  so  than  it  is  in  Louisiana,  Ala^  fj 
bama,  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  iVrkansas,  and  Georgia,    i 
Every  night  at  nine  o'clock  the  bells  of  Sl  MichaeFa    i| 
ring  as  a  signal  to  the  negroes  to  return  to  their    '^ 
homes,      A   quarter   of  an  hour  is  given  them   to    jj 
wend   tlieir  way  to   the   abodes  of  their   masters;    i 
and  any  negroi   male  or    female,    young    or  dd,    i 
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llrbo  is  fonnd  in  the  streets  after  tliat  liour,  without 
I  wtittea  pennit  or  warrant  from  his  owner,  is 
i  to  be  led  off  to  prison  and  locked  np  until 


Aad  while  upon  the  suhject  of  slavery,  I  may  be 
I  permitted  to  mention  the  universal  anxiety  which 
I  pcraila  at  tlie  Soutli  that  strangers,  and  ei^iecially 
I  fingltdunen,  should  see  the  social  operation  of  the 
I  l^BteiB  at  the  plantations  and  elsewhere,  and  judge 
[  fef  themselves  as  to  the  condition  of  the  negroes. 
The  slave -Kjwners,  who — as  far  as  my  uhservation 
1  "■*  extendei.1 — appear  to  ho  very  uritane,  polished, 
I  Sntiemanly,  and  estimable  person%  imagine,  from 
■  «*  exaggerations  which  have  been  circuhitcd  ro- 
j  negro  slavery,  that  Englislimen  who  have 
in  America  arc  predisposed  to  look 
Elpm  them  as  monsters  of  ferocity  ami  oppression ; 

■  tjrrants  who  maim  and  scourge,  harass  and  pei*- 
Faecote   the   black   race  ;   and   as   positive  ogres   of 

hat  and  cruelty.  When  they  prove,  as  they  may 
eaaOy  do,  that  they  treat  tlieir  slaves  with  kindness, 
and  that,  as  a  rule,  slaves  are  better  clad,  fed,  and 
cared  for  than  the  agricultural  labourers  of  Europe 

■  the  slop  tailors  and  sem|>stresses  of  London  and 
I.  liverpool,  they  imagine  that  they  cover  the  whole 

ind  of  objection  to  slavery. 


The  writers  in  the  slave  interest  love  to  draw 
contrast  between  the  "  liireling"  of  Europe  and 
"slave"  of  America,  in   which  they  give  aQ 
advantage   to    the   latter.      They  dilate   apon 
certainty  of  subsistence  in   return   for   his  labi 
which  the  slave  enjoys,  and  upon  the   uncertain 
that  attends  upon  the  life  and  tlie  stii^igles  of 
free  man,  or,  as  they  contemptuously  call  him, 
"  hireling."     They  assert  that  the  free  man  is  c 
of  value  while  he  can  work ;  that  if  he  is  sick 
unable  to  labour  he  must  starve,  unless  for  put 
or  private  charity;  but  that  the  slave  is  subject 
no  such  hazards,  tliat  his  subsistence  is  secured  fa 
the  cradle  to  the  grave,  and  that  he  is  happier 
the  free  man,  from  the  absence  of  all  care  for  the 
row.    They  refuse  to  argue  the  question  upon  higb 
ground  than  that  of  the  mere  animal  well-bong 
the  human  cattle  whom  they  buy  and  sell,  and  hn 
for  profit.     They  seem  to  be  satisfied  if  they  i 
convince  the  stranger  from  a  far  country  that  ti 
treat  their  poor  dependants  and  Immortal  chat 
with  common  humanity. 

A  few  of  them  go  still  further,  and  justify  davi 
not  only  by  expediency  and  necessity,  but  by  so 
and  economic   considerations, — by   philosophy 
ethnology,  and  even  by  religion.    They  suppoxt  il 
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tbe  Old  Testament  and  by  the  New,  by  the  Pentateuch 

od  by  the  Book  of  Revelations,  by  Moses  and  by 

St  John  the  Evangelist     Some  of  them  go  so  far  as 

fe  assert  that  it  is  impious   to  attempt   to  abolish 

thvery^  inasmuch  as  at  the  end  of  the  world — at  the 

opening  of  the  Sixth  Seal  (Revelations,  chap.  vL  v.  15) 

^-there  will  be  slavery  in  the  world,  because  it  is 

irritten  that  **  every  bondman  and  every  free  man  " 

irill  at  that  day  hide  himself  in  the  dens  and  rocks 

of  the  mountains  from  the  wrath  of  God.      They 

support  it  by  their  attachment  to  the  doctrines  of 

Christianity,  and  allege  that  in  their  opinion  slavery 

^oold  be  a  good  thing  in  itself,  if  for  no  other  reason 

than  that  it  made  the  benighted  African  conversant 

''^ith  the  great  truths  of  the  Gospel,  which  he  could 

M  otherwise  have  known,  and  that  it  raised  him 

from  the  condition  of  Paganism  in  his   own  land 

to  that  of  Christianism  in  another. 

At  Charleston  a  book  was  put  into  my  hand  setting 
forth  in  glowing  language  the  happy  condition  of  the 
slave  in  America  and  the  unhappy  condition  of  the 
free  working  man  in  England,  France,  and  Germany. 
One  of  the  chief  arguments  of  the  author  was  em- 
ployed to  demolish  the  logic  of  a  writer  in  the 
Westminster  Review,  who  had  cited  among  other 
)bjections  to  slavery,  that  it  demoralized  the  slave- 
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ownur  far  more  than  it  did  the  slave;  and  tlirt 
slavery  was  to  be  condemned  for  tlie  very  s 
reasons  that  induced  the  Bntish  Lcgislatarc  to 
a  law  against  cruelty  to  animals — cruelty  which 
not  only  objectionable  and  worthy  of  punishment 
because  it  inflicted  wrong  upon  the  inferior  crealioiit 
but  because  it  bmtatizcd  and  degraded  the  huisui 
beings  who  were  guilty  of  it  "  Very  true,"  said  tha 
pro-slavery  writer  in  a  ton©  of  triumpli;  "very  true;' 
but  did  the  British  Legislature,  in  its  zeal  in  tlut 
cause,  ever  go  so  far  as  to  decree  the  manumisaioB 
of  horses?"  And,  as  if  tliis  argument  were  a 
triumphant  answer  to  all  objections,  he  left  the 
Westminster  ruviewcr,  without  deigning  to  t^e 
farther  notice  of  him,  crushed  under  the  weight  of 
such  tremendous  logic ! 

The  slavenawners,  as  a  body,  are  not  crnel,  and 
many  of  them  treat  tlieir  slaves  witli  paternal  and 
patriarchal  kindness ;  bnt  they  are  blinded  by  edu- 
cation and  habits,  as  well  as  supposed  self-interest,  to 
the  real  evils  of  a  system  the  horrors  of  which  thoy" 
do  their  best  to  alleviate.  In  my  next  letter,  without 
cBtering  into  any  argument  pro  or  con,  I  shall  describe 
my  visit  to  a  very  large  rice  plantation  near  thi».| 
city,  where  upwards  of  two  hundred  slaves  are  em- 
ployed, and  where  the  system  is  in  full  operation. 


CHAPTER    XXIV. 

A  KICE  PLANTATION. 

CharluUm,  South  Carolma,  March,  1858. 

TisitiDg  a  rice  plantation^  my  object  was  not 
amch  to  satifify  myself  that  the  slavo-owners  of 
are  kind  to  their  negroes^  as  to  satisfy 
poUic  opinion  of  Charleston  that  English  tra- 
aie  not  prejudiced  against  Southern  pro- 
and  that  they  are  willing  to  be  con- 
[vboed,  by  ocular  demonstration^  that  humanity  and 
towards  the  negro  race  may  exist  in  the 
[Wimfl  and  sway  the  actions  of  men  who  hold 
^'ttvfettf  in  their  fellows.  So  much  exaggeration 
W  entered  into  the  descriptions  of  negro  life  in  the 
Sontfa,  which  have  been  given  to  the  world  by 
^hitiert  who  have  earned  for  themselves  the  title  of 
^  malignant  philanthropists^"  that  the  slave-owners 
Actually  think  they  have  sufficiently  vindicated 
a]avery  when  they  have  proved,  as  they  easily 
c^an,  that  they  do  not  scourge;,  disfigure,  maim, 
starve,  or  kill  their  negroes,  but  that,  on  tbr 
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trary,  they  feed  them  well,  clothe  them  well,  pra 
vide   tbem   with   good  medical   attendance  for 
ills  of  tlie   fleeh,  and  spiritual   conBoIation  for 
douLts  and  diatreases  of  the  bouI.     They  will 
stand  on  higher  ground.     But  far  different  is 
case  with  those  educated  in  the  different  moral  at 
mosphere  of  Euroire.     On  my  first  arrival  at  K( 
Orleans  I  lingered  for  a  few  moments  at  the 
door  of  a  slave  depot,  without  daring  to  go  in,  lest 
should  be  suspected  of  espionage,  or  of  idle  curiosi^, 
and  expelled.     But  seeing  among  the  company  ao 
eminent  merchant   of  New  York,  whose  friendship 
I  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  make,  and  whom 
knew  to  be  no  slave  dealer,  or  supporter  of  slavery; 
I  walked  in  and  joined  his  party,  drawn  thither  lil 
myself  by  curiosity.     On  one  side  of  the  room  flis 
male  slaves,  with  clean  linen,  and  shining  new  hats 
and  boots,  were  arranged;    and  on   the   other  the 
females  were  disposed  in  their  best  attire,  most  of 
them  exceedingly   neat,   but  some   bedizened  with 
ribbons,  of  colours  more  flaring  and  tawdry  thao 
elegant  or  appropriate,      I  was  immediately  beset 
with  entreaties  to  purchase. 

"  Achctez-moi,"  said  a  young  negress,  in  French; 
"  Je  Buis  bonne  cuisinicre,  et  coutnrifere.  Achete»- 
moi  I" 
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''Boj-  me,"  sjud  anotber,  in  the  same  language; 
n  accastomed  to  childieii,  and  can  make  myself 
1  in  the  nursery." 

a  sensation  sometliing  similai'  to  that  of  the 
t  qualm  of  sea-sickness  to  be  so  addressed  by  my 
|low-creatures — a  feeling  of  nausea,  as  if  I  were 
t  to  be  ill.     I  told  the  (wor  women  that  I  was  a 
who  had  not  come  to  buy.     But  they  were 
■dnlous;   and,  when  at  last  convinced,  tliey  re- 
lied to  their  scats  with  a  sigh  and  an  expression  of 
p  diaoppohitmcnt  on  their  dark  and  good-humoured 
katores.    I  entertained  at  that  moment  such  a  hatred 
jP  slavery  that,  had  it  been  in  my  power  to  abolish  it 
J  instant  off  the  face  of  the  earth  by  the  mere 
sural  of  my  will,  slavery  at  that  instant  would 
ased  to  exist 

1  walked  to  the  male  side  of  the  slave  mart, 
jre  I  was  beset  by  similar  entreaties,  urged  in 
f  variety  of  tone  and  manner,  and  by  almost 
Y  variety  of  labourer  and  handicraftsman.  Some 
s  accustomed  to  the  cotton,  and  some  to  the  sugar 
-plantation;  some  were  carpenters,  some  gardeners, 
some  coachmen,  some  barbers,  some  waiters;  but 
all  were  equally  anxious  to  be  sold.  One  man— 
who  to  my  inexjiericnced  eyes  seemed  as  white  as 
myself,  and  whom  I  at  once  put  down  in  my  own 
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mind  afl  an  Irishman,  of  the  purest  qnality  of  the 
coimty  of  Corit — got  np  from  his  seat  as  I  passed 
and  asked  me  to  buy  him ;  "  I  am  a  good  gariata; 
yonr  honour,"  said  he,  with  an  mimistakeable  bregoa 
"  I  am  also  a  bit  of  a  carpenter,  and  can  look  aAtf 
the  horses,  and  do  any  sort  of  odd  job  abont  At 
hoQse." 

"  But  yon  arc  joking,"  said  I ;  "  you  are  an  Irish- 
man?" 

"  My  fatlicr  wa-i  an  Irishman,"  he  said. 

At  this  moment  the  slave-dealer  and  owner  of  tie 
dep6t  came  up, 

"  Is  thore  not  a  mistake  here?"  I  iiiqnired.  "This 
is  a  white  man." 

"  His  mother  was  a  oi^er,"  he  replied.  **  We 
have  sometimes  much  whiter  men  for  sale  than  hs 
is.  Look  at  his  hair  and  lips.  Tliere  is  no  mistake 
about  hini." 

Again  the  sickness  came  over  me,  and  I  longed 
t*i  get  into  the  open  air  to  breathe  the  purer  atmo- 
sphere. 

"  I  would  like  to  buy  that  man,  and  set  him  free," 
I  s^d  to  my  friend  from  New  York. 

"You  would  do  him  no  good,"  was  the  reply. 
"  A  manmnittetl  shive  has  seldom  any  self-reliance 
or  ena^.     Slavery  so   degrades   and   cripples 
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moral  faculties  of  the  negroes  that  they  require  the 
crotch,  even  in  freedom,  and  cannot  walk  alone. 
Thej  find  it  impossible  to  compete  with  the  free 
whites,  and,  if  left  to  themselves,  sink  into  the  lowest 
ad  most  miserably-paid  occupations." 

^You  are  an  Englishman  and  a  traveller,"  said 
the  dave-dealer,  ^and  I  should  bo  much  obliged 
to  you  if  you  would  put  any  questions    to    the 


**What  questions?"  said  L  "Shall  I  ask  them 
whether  they  would  prefer  freedom  or  slavery  ?  " 

^I  don't  mean  that,"  he  replied.  **Aflk  them 
whether  I  do  not  treat  them  well?  whether  I  am 
not  kind  to  them ;  whether  they  do  not  have  plenty 
to  eat  and  drink  while  they  are  with  me  ?" 

I  told  him  that  I  had  no  doubt  of  the  fitct;  that  they 

looked  dean,  comfortable,  and  well  fed ;   but . 

And  in  that "  but "  lay  the  whole  case,  though  the 
worthy  dealer  of  New  Orleans  was  totally  incapable 
of  comprehending  it. 

As  already  mentioned,  I  had  received  many 
invitations  while  in  the  south  to  visit  planta- 
tions of  cotton,  sugar  and  rice,  that  I  might  see 
the  slaves  in  their  homes  and  watch  theiti  -at 
their  labours  in  the  field  or  the  swamp,  and 
judge  for  myself   whether  they  were  well  or  ill 
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treateil,  and  whether  theii-  owners  were  men  of  thi 
patiiarchal  t)-pe,  like  Abraham  of  old,  or  of  the  type! 
of  Blunderbore  in  the  child's  story — ogres  of  crneli 
and  oppression.      I   was   unaWu   to   accept   any 
thL'sc   invitations  until   my   arrival    in    Charles 
when    I    gladly   availed    myself  of  the    opportnnit 
afibrded  me  by  the  courteous  hospitality  of  Gent 
Gadsden   to   visit  his   rice    plantation   at    Pii 
The  General  is  known  both  to  Europe  and  Ami 
as   tho  negotiator   of  the   famous   Gadsden  Treaty 
with  Mexico,  by  means  of  which  a  portion  of  the 
large  province  of  Sonora  was  annexed  to  the  already 
overgrown   dominion   of    Brother    Jonathan.      His 
estate   at    Pimlico   is    situated   about   twenty-seven 
miles  from  Charleston.     The  General  owns  on  this 
property   between   two   and  three   hundred  slaves, 
but  only  resides  upon  it  for  a  small  portion  of  the 
year,  having  possessions  in  Florida  and  other  parts 
of  the  Union ;   and  being  compelled,  like  all  other 
men   of   European   blood,   to   avoid,   in  the  warm 
weather,  the  marshy  regions  favourable  to  rice  culti- 
vation. 

From  Charleston  the  railway  for  twenty  miles  ru 
as  straight  as  an  arrow's  flight  through  a  forest 
primeval  pine.     These  melancholy  trees  form   the 
most  conspicuous  feature  of  the   landscape  in  tha 
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CaroUnas,  and  ia  Georgia.  Often  for  wliole 
,  and  for  hundreds  of  miles,  the  ti-aveller  sees 
(ther  vegetation  but  this  rank,  monotonous  forest 
Bth.  Here  and  there  a  clearing,  here  and  there 
'amp,  here  and  there  a  village,  dignified  with 
title  of  a  town  or  of  a  city,  and  one  unvarying 
^  of  rich  but  uncultivated  land ;  such  is  the 
pral  characteristic  of  the  "  Sunny  South  "  aa  the 
reller  leaves  the  seaboard  and  penetrates  inwards 
\te  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  In  l^s  than 
^or  and  a  half  our  train  stopped  at  a  station 
^ch  there  was  neither  clerk,  nor  check-taker, 
porter,  nor  official  of  any  kind.  Having 
eended,  luggage  in  hand,  we  saw  our  train 
away  into  the  long-receding  viata  of  the  forest, 
awaited  in  solitude  the  vehicle  which  had  been 
Bred  from  Pindico  to  convey  us  to  the  planta- 
u  We  being  before,  or  the  negro-driver  after, 
appointed  time,  we  bad  to  remain  about  a  quarter 
in  hour  at  the  station  and  amuse  ourselves  as  best 
might.  Though  the  station  itself  was  deserted,  a 
ill  log-hut  and  inclosure,  almost  immediately  oppo- 
BWarmed  with  life.  A  whole  troop  of  ragged 
nidren,  with  fair  hair  and  blue  eyes,  played  about 
le  clearing;  a  donkey  browsed  upon  the  scanty 
Dctergrowth;  cocks  crowed   upon  the  fence;  heoa 
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CBckled  in  tbe  yard;  and  lean  pigs  prowled  abonC 
in  every  direction  seeking  what  they  miglit  devour. 
Tho  loneliness  of  the  place,  with  tlie  deep  thick  ptn^' 
woods  all  around  it,  and  the  shiny  lines  of  rxH 
stretching  ns  far  as  tlie  ^-ision  could  penetrate  in- 
one  tmbroken  parallel  into  the  wilderness,  gn^est«(t' 
the  inquiry  as  to  who  and  what  were  the  inhabitants 
oF  the  log-hnt  ?  "  The  pest  of  the  neighbourhood,* 
WHS  the  reply.  "Here  lives  a  Gorman  Jew  aiwr 
his  family,  who  keep  a  store  for  tlie  accommodatJoa 
of  the  negroes,"  "And  how  a  pest?"  "The 
negroes  require  no  accommodnlion.  They  ure  buj^ 
plied  by  their  oivners  with  everything  necessary 
for  their  health  and  comfort ;  but  they  resort  to 
places  like  this  with  jwroperty  which  they  steal  from 
their  mitBtcrs,  and  wliicb  the  men  exchange,  at  most 
nefarious  profit  to  the  Jew  receiver,  for  whidty 
and  tobacco,  and  which  the  females  barter  for 
ribbons  and  tawdry  finorj".  Wherever  there  is  * 
large  plantation,  these  German  traders — if  it  be' 
not  a  desecration  of  tbe  name  of  trade  to  apply  it  to 
tlieir  business — squat  in  tbe  neighbourhood,  build' 
up  a  wooden  shajity,  and  op^n  a  store.  If  a  saddle, 
a  coat,  or  a  watch  be  lost,  the  planter  may  be  tole-" 
rably  certain  that  it  has  been  bartered  by  his  n^roe* 
at  some  sucti  place  as  this  for  whisky  or  tobaecch' 
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The  business  is  so  profitable  that,  althougfa  tlie 
deiinqnent  may  be  sometimes  detected  and  im- 
prisoned, he  soon  contrives  to  make  money  enongh 
to  remove  with  liis  ill-gotten  gains  to  tliu  Far  Wes^ 
wliere  his  antecedents  ore  unknown  and  never  iiK 
quired  after,  and  where,  perhaps  under  a  new  name, 
he  figures  aa  a  great  merchant  in  tlie  more  legi- 
timate business  of  a  dry-goods  store." 

A  drive  of  five  miles  tlirongh  the  forest,  in  the 
conise  of  which  we  had  to  cross  a  swamp  two 
feet  deep  with  water,  brought  us  to  I^mlico  and 
its  mansion,  pleasantly  embowered  among  trees  of 
greater  beauty  and  variety  than  wc  had  passed  on 
our  way.  Among  these  the  live  or  evei^reen  oak, 
the  cj-press,  the  cedar,  and  the  magnolia,  were  the 
most  ctmspicnous.  The  mansion,  like  most  of  the 
hoBses  in  the  South,  where  trees  are  abundant  and 
stone  is  scarce,  was  hnilt  of  wood,  and  gava  but 
little  exterior  promise  of  the  comfort  and  elegance 
to  be  found  within.  Here  we  fared  sumptuously, 
hsTiDg  our  choice  of  diiuks,  Irom  London  porter  and 
Allsop'a  India  ale,  to  Hock  and  Claret,  and  Catawba 
and  Isabella,  of  Longworth'a  choicest  growth.  The 
fiwd  was  of  every  variety.  Including  fish  with 
nxntes  unknown  in  Europe,  but  of  most  excellent 
quali^,   and   game    in   an    abundance  \rith  which 
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Europe  can  scarcely  claim  equality.  The  greatest 
novelty  was  the  small  turtle  called  the  "cooter, 
similar  to  but  smaller  than  the  "  terrapin,"  so  well 
known  and  esteemed  in  Baltimore,  Philadelphia* 
and  Washington.  The  "  cooler "  is,  it  appears, 
perquisite  of  the  slaves.  They  will  not  themselves 
eat  it,  looking  upon  its  flesh  with  loathing  and 
aversion,  but  in  their  leisure  momenta  they  seek 
it  in  the  wator-conrscs  and  trenches,  or  at  the 
borders  of  the  streams,  and  sell  it  to  their  masters. 
Among  other  privileges  which  they  are  allowed 
may  he  here  mentioned  that  of  keeping  poultry 
on  their  own  account,  the  profits  of  which  enable 
them  to  buy  tobacco  for  themselves  and  finery  for 
their  wives. 

In  the  morning  we  sallied  over  the  plantation, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  General,  and  saw  the 
whole  art  and  mystery  of  rice  cultivation.  At  high 
water  the  river  which  gives  the  estate  its  value  is 
five  feet  above  the  level  of  the  rice-ground;  so  that 
by  means  of  sluices  it  is  easy  to  flood  the  plantation, 
or  any  part  of  it,  and  just  as  easy  to  let  off  the 
water  as  soon  as  the  growing  crop  has  rec^ved  a, 
sufficient  steeping.  The  rice  is  submitted  to  three 
several  floodings  before  it  is  fit  to  be  harvested.  The 
first,  in  the  early  sprmg,  is  called  "the  sprout  flow;" 
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the  second  or  intermedifitei  when  the  green  stalka 
have  acquired  a  cerfcun  strength  and  height,  is  called 
"  the  long  flow ;"  and  the  last,  "  the  harvest  flow." 

Between  each  "  flow  "  the  slaves,  male  and  female, 
are  employed  in  gangs,  under  the  supermtendence 
of  the  overseer  (or  "  hoss,"  as  the  negroes  always 
call  a  master  of  any  kind),  in  hoeing  among  the 
roots.  In  this  occupation  we  found  about  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  of  them  in  different  parts  of  the 
estate.  They  were  not  asked  to  rest  from  their 
lalxrar  on  onr  arrival.  They  were  coarsely  hut 
comfortably  clad,  and  wore  that  cheerful,  good- 
homoured  expression  of  countenance  which  seems 
to  be  the  equivalent  and  tlie  compensation  granted 
them  by  paternal  Providence  for  their  loss  of  free- 
dom. Measured  by  mere  physical  enjoj-ment  and 
absence  of  care  or  thought  of  the  morrow,  the 
alave  is,  doubtless,  as  a  general  rule,  far  happier 
than  his  master.  His  wants  are  few,  he  is  easily 
satisfied,  and  his  toil  is  not  excessive. 

Rambling  along  the  raised  dykes  and  sluices, 
the  strangers  of  the  party  were  surprised  to  see 
the  immense   flocks   of  birds  which  suddenly  rose 

rom  the  ground  or  from  the  low  hushes  that  fringed 
e  stream,  and  which  sometimes  settled  upon  a  trea 

B  countless  thousands  til!  the  branches  seemed  to 
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bend  bonoath  their  -weight  They  were  declared 
to  be  blackbirds;  but  a  boy  of  about  twelve  yean 
of  age,  the  adopted  son  of  the  Genera],  who  bad 
been  out  all  the  momiag  with  his  gun  making 
havoc  among  thera,  having  brought  one  fiir  our 
ins])ection,  it  was  found  to  be  very  differeait  from 
the  blackbird  of  Eui'upe.  It  wanted  the  goldea 
bill  aud  the  glotving  pltunagc,  and  had  instead  of 
them  a  white  bill  and  a  breast  speckled  like  tbat 
of  tlie  English  thrush.  It  was  too  early  in  Ae 
seasou  for  the  alligators  to  make  their  appearance; 
but  tlicy  swaiTit  in  the  river  in  the  months  of  June 
and  July,  atid  commit  sad  depredation,  not  only 
among  the  fish,  but  among  the  ducks  and  geese  or 
wild-fowl  that  frequent  the  stream.  AlligaUui 
are  said  to  be  quite  equal  to  the  Chinese  in  Atar 
portiahty  for  dogs  and  cats  wlien  they  can  gat 
hold  of  them.  But  cats  are  proverbial  for  thetr 
dislike  of  water,  and  dogs  arc  too  knowing  t» 
treat  themselves  to  the  luxury  of  a  bath  in  any 
stream  where  the  alligator  is  found,  so  that  poor 
Alligator  seldom  enjoys  the  dainty  that  he  most 
loves.  Bnt  tlie  bark  of  a  dog  excites  him  afi  modi 
as  die  sight  of  a  live  turtle  does  a  London  alder* 
man ;  and  you  hiive  but  to 
brink  of  a  river   and  make 


to  bring  a  dog  to  the    | 
kc  him  bark,  when  the    a 
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tors,  unless  tliey  aospect  mischief,  will  pop 
long  noses  out  of  the  water,  and  yeom  for 
delicacy  which  hard  Fate  has  denied  them. 
I  JFrom  the  rice-grounds  our  party  proceeded  to 
negro  village  where  the  sla\-ea  resided.  Most 
the  occupiers  were  at  work  in  the  fields  ;  but 
entered  some  of  the  tenements,  and  found  no- 
ig  to  object  to  on  the  score  of  comfort.  To  eadi 
was  attached  a  plot  of  ground  for  a  gardeo ; 
bat  none  of  the  gardens  were  cultivated  or  gave 
the  slightest  promisie  of  a  Hower.  In  one  there 
as  a  loxuriant  peach-tree  in  full  bloom — a  perfect 
of  crimson  beauty — but  as  a  general  rule 
oegro  either  has  no  love  of  gardens  or  no  time 
,ttend  to  their  cultivation.  From  all  I  could 
ler  here  and  elsewhere,  and  as  tlie  result  of  my 
observation,  the  former  and  not  the  latter 
explains  the  neglect  of  this  beautiful  and 
It  means  of  enjoyment  which  botli  climate 
and  circumstances  place  witliiu  the  reach  of  the 
hlai^  population. 

a  the  village  there  wore  an  hospital,  an  infirmary 

the  sick,  a  chapel,  where  twice  every  Sunday 

service  was     ]>erformed     by    a    missionary 

to    have    access   to    tiie  slaves    Ujmn    coo- 

Ckf  not  preaching  freedom  to  them;  and  a 
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nursery,    where    the     young    children,     firani    tJiB 
earliest  age  upwards  to  fourteen,  were   taken  care 
of  during  the  absence  of  their  parents  in  the  fields 
The  elder  boys  and  girls  were  made  useful  in  narsiDg 
the  infants;  and  the  whole  swami,  to  tlie  number 
of  nearly  seventy,  were  drawn  up  by  the  side  of  tliB 
road,   and  favoured  us  with   several   specimens  of 
their  vocal   powers.     The   General   declared  them 
to  be  "  hominy-eaters  "  and  not  workers ;  and  tlwy 
certainly    looked    as    if    hominy  agreed  with  thfflli 
for  a  plumper  and  more  joyous  set  of    chililren  A 
would   have  been  difficult  to  assemble  together  io 
any   country   under    the   sun.      Their   songs  wel^ 
somewhat   more   hearty  than  musical.     The  entef 
tainnient  was   concluded  by  the   Methodist   hymny 
"  And  that  will  be  joyful,  joyful,"  which  tlie  TOci< 
ferous  singers  contrived  unconsciously  to  turn  inter 
a  comic  song.     But  this  feat,  I  may  as  well  mention, 
is  not  peculiar  to  little  negroes,  for  some  obstreper- 
ous free  Americans  on  board  of  our  ontward-bonnd    | 
steamer   favoured    their     fellow-passengers   with    a  ] 
similar   exhibition,   and  even   managed   to   make  a 
comic  song  out  of  the  "  Old  Hundredth." 

We  were  next  introduced  to  "  Uncle  Tom," — 
such  was  the  name  by  which  he  had  been  known 
long  before  the  publication  of  Mrs.  Stowe's  novel — 
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a  venerable  negro  who  had  been  fifty  years  upon 
the  plantation.      His  exact  age   was  not  known^ 
bat  he  was  a  strongs  hearty  man^  when  brought 
firom  the  coast  of  Africa  in  the  year  1808.     "  Tom  " 
had  been  sold  by  some  petty  African  king  or  chief 
at  the  small  price  of  an  ounce  of  tobacco^  and  had 
been  brought  over  with  upwards  of  two  hundred 
suoilar  unfortunates  by  an  American  slaver.     He 
was  still  hale  and  vigorous^  and  had  within  a  few 
years  married  a  young  wife^  belonging  to   a  neigh- 
bouring planter.     He  was  told  by  the  General  that 
I  had  come  to  take  him    back    to    Africa;  —  an 
^^ouncement  which  seemed  to  startle  and  distress 
«.     lum,  for  he  suddenly  fell  on  his  knees  before  me, 
d^ped  his  hands,  and  implored  me  in  very  imperfect 
^  broken  EInglish  to  let  him  stay  where  he  was. 
Every  one  that  he  had  known  in  Africa  must  have 
long  since  died ;  the  ways  of  his  own  country  would 
be  strange  to  him,  and  perhaps  his  own  countrymen 
would  put  him  to  death,  or  sell  him  again  into 
slavery  to  some  new  master.    He  was  much  relieved 
to  find  that  my  intentions  were  neither  so  large  nor 
so  benevolent;    though  malevolent  would  perhaps 
be  a  better  word  to  express  the  idea  which  impressed 
itself  upon  his  mind  in  reference  to  my  object  in 
visiting  him.    The  old  man  was  presented  with  a 
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cigtir  by  one  of  our  p$xty,  and  with  a  glassof  whisky 
by  the  Gwneral's  orders,  and  he  courteooslj'  drank 
tlie  health  of  ei'ery  one  present,  botli  coIlectiTeiy 
and  individually.  Drinking  to  a  lady,  he  expressed 
the  gallant  wish  that  she  might  grow  more  bcanti- 
ful  as  she  grew  older ;  and  to  the  donor  of  the 
he  uttered  his  hope  tliat  at  the  Last  Day  "  Gcr 
Amighty  might  hide  liitn  in  some  place  where  the 
Devil  not  know  where  to  find  him." 

On  this  plantation  I  have  no  doubt,  from  iriai 
I  saw,  that  the  slaves  are  kindly  treated,  and  that 
thi'  patriarclial  relation  in  all  its  best  asjiects  existo 
between  the  master  and  his  poor  dependants.  Birt 
I  do  not  wish  to  depict  this  one  as  a  sample  of  al!, 
hot  confine  myself  to  a  simple  narrative  of  what  I 
saw.  Slavery  has  many  aspects,  and  upon  sorm 
■future  occasion  I  may  be  enabled  to  state  some  other 
facts,  less  patent,  which  may  throw  light  npcm  ila 
operation  not  only  upon  the  fortiines  and  character 
of  the  white  men  who  hold  tliem  in  bondage,  but 
npon  the  future  destinies  of  the  United  States  of. 
America. 
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CHAPTER    XXV. 

T 

SAVANNAH  AND  THE  SEA  ISLANDS. 

March,  1B58. 

7bom  Charleston  to  Savannah  by  sea  is  a  distance 
of  one  hundred  miles;  by  land — ^there  being  no 
raflwaj  communication^  except  by  traversing  two 
sides  of  a  triangle — ^ihe  distance  is  about  two  hun- 
dred. A  direct  coast  railway  is  in  course  of  con- 
stmction;  but  at  present  most  travellers^  except 
ihose  who  are  very  bad  sailors^  prefer  the  sea  passage. 
As  I  had  already  gone  over  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  land  route^  through  the  pine  forests  of  Georgia 
and  South  Carolina — 

<<  Where,  Borthward  as  you  go, 
The  pines  for  ever  grow; 
Where,  southwmrd  if  yta  hend. 
Are  pine-trees  without  end; 
Where,  if  you  travel  west. 
Earth  loves  the  pine-tree  best; 
Where,  eastward  if  you  gaze, 
Through  long,  viTaiied  wi^. 
Behind  you  and  hefore, 
Are  pine-trees  eyermore;'* 
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I  preferred  the  sea,  as  offering  more  comfort,  as  well 
as  more  novelty,  than  the  land  ronte.     Taking  my 

passage  in  the  tidy  little  boat,  the  St.  Mary's,  bound 
for  the  St.  John's  river  in  Florida,  and  touching  at 
Savannah,  I  found  myself  in  comfortable  quartern 
The  crew  consisted  entirely  of  negro  slaves ;  the 
only  white  men  on  board,  the  passengers  excepted, 
being  the  captain  and  the  clerk.  There  are  two 
routes  to  Savannah  by  sea — one  the  outer,  and  one 
the  inner, — and  the  St.  Mary's,  being  more  of  a  river 
than  a  sea  boat,  only  ventures  on  the  outer  passage 
when  the  weather  is  calm.  Sucli  being  the  case  on 
this  particular  day  we  made  a  short  and  pleasant 
passage,  leaving  the  harbour  of  Charleston  at  nine 
in  the  morning,  and  arriving  at  Savannah  before 
seven  in  the  evening.  It  was  not  until  we  arrived 
at  the  moutli  of  the  Savannah  river,  and  b^^  to 
steam  up  for  eighteen  miles  to  the  city,  that  the 
scenery  offered  any  attractions.  On  each  aide  was 
a  low,  flat,  fertile  country,  with  reeds  twenty  feot 
high — the  summer  haunts  of  the  alligator — growir^' 
upon  the  bank,  and  the  land  studded  with  palmetto< 
trees,  rice  plantations,  and  negro  villages.  As  the 
night  darkened  the  blaze  of  a  burning  forest  lit  op 
the  whole  of  the  landward  horizon,  and  gave  lurid 
evidence  that  man  was  at  work,  and  displacing  tha 
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trOdemeBS  to  miike  room  for  rice  and  cotton.  The 
flocks  of  wild-fowl  upon  the  Savannah  positively 
darkened  the  air,  and,  when  the  birds  descended 
to  feed  or  rest,  it  seemed  as  if  black  clouds,  moved 
by  their  own  volition,  had  taken  refuge  among  the 
leeds  and  canes.  The  Savannah  river  divides  the 
States  of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  for  a  portion 
of  its  length.  It  is  navigable  for  sea  steamers  only 
&3  far  as  the  city  of  Savannah,  and  for  steamers  of 
a  smaller  draught  as  far  as  Augusta,  the  second 
city  of  Georgia,  230  miles  inland. 

Savannah  was  founded,  in  1732,  by  the  celebrated 
General  Oglethorp,  and  is  the  cliief  city  of  Georgia, 
though  not  the  capital,  that  honour  being  conferred, 
as  is  usual  in  the  States,  upon  a  more  central  place 
of  very  inferior  importance.  Millcdgevillo,  the 
political  capital,  contains  a  jxipulation  of  about  3,000 
persons,  while  Savannah,  the  commercial  capital, 
lias  a  population  of  upwards  of  30,000,  of  whom 
ahout  one  half  are  slaves.  Of  all  the  cities  in 
America,  none  impresses  itself  more  lividly  uijon 
imagination  and  the  memory  than  this  little 
bowery  city'  of  the  South.     It  stands  upon 

terrace  about  forty  feet  higher  than  the  river, 
'And  presents   tlie   appearance   of  an  agglomeration 

rural   hamlets   and   small   towns.      If   four-and- 
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twenty  villages  hod  resolved  to  hold  a  Taefntaig,  and 
liad  assembled  at  tliis  place,  each  vritli  its  pump, 
its  country  cbnrcli,  its  common,  and  its  aTenae  of 
trees,  the  result  would  have  been  a  facsimile  d[ 
Sftvuonah.  Twenty-fonr  opeai  spaces,  oa  lai^  H, 
or  larger  than,  Bc-dford-square,  with  a  ptunp  in  the 
middle,  a,  chnrch  or  a  bank  at  one  side,  aod  nest 
wooden  and  stone  houses  aronnd,  the  open  spac» 
heing  laid  out  into  walks  and  drives,  and  thicklj 
planted  with  trees,  among  wliich  the  flowering 
cliina-tree  or  pride  of  India,  the  oelanthos,  and  the 
evergreen  oak,  arc  the  most  prominent; — snch  are 
the  component  parts  aiid  general  aspect  of  Sayannsh. 
The  soil  is  so  looso  and  sandy  that  a  good  road  a 
a  luxury  to  be  read  of  and  imagined  by  the  pet^lf^ 
but  not  to  be  enjoyed,  for  want  of  stone  and  erciy 
other  material  of  sufficient  hardness.  There  isk, 
it  is  true,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  of  shell  ] 
loading  towards  tlie  lovely  estate  of  Boiiaventui0 
— on  which  a  carriage  can  roll  with  a  moderatw 
amount  of  comfort  This  road  gives  so  much  st 
faction  that  the  people  are  determined  to  extend  iSjl 
and  to  imitate  It  in  other  directions,  by  such  m« 
as  fortune  and  circnmstances  have  placed  withiik 
their  controL  Liko  all  Americans,  whctlier  of 
North  or  the  Sonth,  the  inhabitants  of  Savaimal^ 
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rich  or  poor,  free  or  slave,  coiiBuaie  immense 
qiiantittea  of  oysters.  For  breakfast,  &)r  dinner, 
and  Hat  snpper,  oysters,  in  one  form  or  another,  aire 
sore  to  bo  supplied  to  all  above  the  poorest  classes 
of  the  population ;  .ind  here  there  are  few  who  caa 
be  called  as  absolutely  poor  as  tlieir  compeers  In 
Europe.  The  result  is,  according  to  the  calculation 
of  a  notable  inhabitant,  that  Savannah  consumes  la 
a  year  a  sufficient  quantity  of  oysters  to  leave  shells 
enough  fur  the  construction  of  one  mile  of  road. 
But  at  present  the  roads  are  no  exception  to  the 
general  badness  of  American  thorough&res.  They 
are  dusty  aJid  rutty  in  the  fine  weather,  muddy 
and  rutty  when  it  rains. 

Hjffhe  riew  from  the  Custom-house  and  Exchange 
^■l  from  the  Eti-eet  occupied  by  the  stores,  offices, 
and  warehouses  of  the  merdiants,  and  which  skirts 
the  river  for  a  mile,  extends  to  the  distant  horizon 
over  a  tow,  flat  country,  covered  for  the  most  part 
with  rice  plantations  and  marshy  ground.  A  gentle- 
man of  this  city  who  had  filled  a  diplomatic  appouit- 
mcDt  ill  Turkey  and  Egypt,  and  whose  courtesies  at 
Savannah  l  gratafiilly  remember,  declared  that  he 
often  thought  he  was  looking  at  Egypt  when  he 
looked  at  tJiis  portion  of  Georgia,  There  were  the 
e  climate,  the  same  atmosphere,  the  same  soil,  the 
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same  cultivation,   and  a  river  offering  the 
characteristics  as  the  Nile.     But  of  all  the  scenery  ht  -"! 
and  about  Savannah  tlie  Cemetery  of  Bonaventim   .: 
is  the  most  remarkable.      There  is  notliing  lilEe  it  in  ;1 
America,  or  perhaps  in  the  world.     Its  melandKil^  .; 
loveliness,  once  seen,  can  never  be  forgotten.     Doll 
indeed  must  be  the  imagination  and  cold  the  faiM^  of 
tmy  one  who  could  wander  through  its  weird  and 
fairy  avenues  without  being  deeply  impressed  wifli 
its  solemnity  and  appropriateness  for  the  last  Festing- 
place  of  the  dead.      One  melancholy  enthusiast,  a 
clergyman,  weary  of  his  life,  disgusted  with  the  worId» 
with  a  brain  weakened  by  long  brooding  over  a  disap- 
pointed affection,  happened  in  an  evil  moment  to  stray 
into  this  place.     He  had  oflen  meditated  suicide,  and 
tlie  insane  desire  took  possession  of  his  mind  with  mors 
tliiui  its  usual  intensity  as  he  lingered  in  tliis  solemn  ; 
and  haunted  spot.     For  days  and  nights  he  wan- 
dered about  it  and  through  it,  and  at  last  determined 
in  his  melancholy  frenzy,  that  to  die  for  the  satis- 
faction of  being  buried  in  that  place  would  be  the 
supremest   happiness  the   world  could  oflfer.      He 
wrote  his  last  sad  wishes  upon  a  piece  of  paper,  left 
it  upon  a  tomb,  and  leaped  into  the  Savannah  River,   j 
His  body  was  discovered  some  days  afbcnvards ;  but 
— alas  for  tlie  vanity  of  human  wishes  I — ^his  dyings  i 
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request  was  not  complied  with ;  and  it  was  decided 
bj  the  authorities  that  he  should  be  buried  in  the 
city  of  SavannalL  So  he  died  as  he  had  lived — in 
vain  I 

And  why  is  the  Cemetery  of  Bonaventura  so 
eminently  beautiful?  Let  me  try  to  describe  it. 
The  place  was  formerly  the  country  seat  of  an 
early  settler,  named  Tatnall,  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  colony  of  Greorgia.  This  gentleman,  though  he 
came  to  a  forest  land  where  trees  were  considered  a 
nuisance,  admired  the  park-like  beauty  around  the 
great  country  mansions  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  in 
his  native  England,  and,  while  every  one  else  in  the 
colony  was  cutting  down  trees,  made  himself  busy  in 
planting  them.  Having  built  himself  a  house  on  the 
estate  of  Bonaventura,  he  planted  an  avenue  or 
carriage-drive  leading  up  to  its  porch,  and  the  tree 
he  chose  for  the  purpose  was  the  evergreen  oak,  next 
to  the  cypress  and  the  magnolia  the  noblest  tree  in  the 
Southern  States  of  America.  In  due  time,  long  after 
the  good  man's  death,  the  tre^s  attained  a  com- 
manding height,  and  from  then*  boughs  hung  the 
long  feathery  festoons  of  the  tillandsia,  or  Spanish 
moss,  that  lends  such  melancholy  beauty  to  all  the 
Southern  landscape.  In  the  shadow  of  the  wild- 
wood  around  this  place  the  Tatnalls  are  buried ;  but 
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the  mansion-hoose  which  was  of  wood — as  nearly  alj 
the  rural  dwellmgs  are  in  Georgia  and  the  Csro' 
Unas — having  taken  fire  one  Cliristmas  evea 
when  a  large  party  were  assembled,  and  being  ntterljF 
destroyed,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  chimneys 
and  a  littlo  brickwork,  the  then  owner  took  a  dislike 
to  the  place,  and  never  rebuilt  the  dwelling.  Th« 
estate  was  ultimately  aoM,  and  now  belongs  to  Mr, 
WQtberger,  the  proprietor  of  the  Pulaski  House  at 
Savannah,  who,  finding  the  tombstones  of  the  Tat- 
iialls  and  others  in  the  ground,  had  a  portion  set 
aside  for  the  purposes  of  a  public  cemetery.  Never 
was  a  place  more  beautifully  adaptctd  by  nature  for 
such  an  object.  The  mournful  avenue  of  live  oak, 
and  the  equally  mournful  glades  that  pierce  on  every 
side  into  the  profuse  and  tangled  wilderness,  are  all 
hung  with  the  funereal  drapery  of  the  tillandsia.  To 
those  who  have  never  seen  this  peculiar  vegetation 
it  may  be  difficult  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  its 
sadness  aud  loveliness.  It  looks  as  if  the  very  trees, 
instinct  with  life,  had  veiled  themselves  lihe  moaipeit 
at  a  grave ;  or  as  if  the  fogs  and  vapours  from  the 
marshes  had  been  solidified  by  some  stroke  of  elec- 
tricity, and  himg  from  the  trees  in  palpable  wreaths, 
swinging  and  swaying  to  every  motion  of  the  winds. 
Not  unlike  the  effect  produced  by  the  tattered  banners 
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hung  from  the  roofe  of  Gothic  cathedrals  as  trophies 
of  war  in  the  oldea  time,  or  to  mark  the  last  resting- 
places  of  knights  and  nobles,  is  the  effect  of  these 
long  streamers  pending  from  the  overarching  bouglis 

ibs  forest.     Many  of  them  are  so  long  as  to  trail 

m  the  ground  from  a  height  of  twenty  or  thirty 
feet,  and  many  of  the  same  length,  drooping  from 
the  topmost  branches  of  oak  and  cypress,  dangle 
in  mid  air.  What  adds  to  the  awe  inspired  by  the 
remarkable  beauty  of  this  parasitic  plant  is  the 
alleged  fact  that  wherever  it  flourishes  the  yellow 
fever  is  from  time  to  time  a  visitant.  It  grows 
plentifrUly  on  the  shores  of  the  Lower  Mississippi 
from  Cairo  fo  New  Orleans,  and  throughout  all 
Looisiana,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  Georgia, 
and  South  Carolina.  In  North  Carolina  it  is  not  so 
common,  and  disappears  altogether  in  Virginia.  In 
New  Orleans  it  has  been  converted  into  an  article  of 
commerce,  and  being  dried  and  peeled,  it  is  used 
instead  of  horsehair — which  in  this  condition  it  much 
resembles — for  stuffing  mattresses  and  cushions  for 
chairs  and  sofas. 

As  I  had  determined  to  retum  to  Charleston  by 
Mft,  1  gladly  awaited  at  Savannah  the  return  of  the 
St.  Mary's  from  Florida.      It  was  not  until   thirty 

lurs    after    her    appointed    time    that    the    little 
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ateamur,  with  her  white  captain  and  her  hlack 
crew,  reappeared  in  the  rivor.  She  had  met  with 
strong  head  winds  at  sea,  and,  tiie  bad  weatlier  stiU 
continning,  the  captain  determined  to  try  the  inner 
instead  of  the  outer  passage.  This  amuigeniat 
was  in  every  way  to  my  taste,  as  it  would  affisd 
me  the  opportunity  of  sailing  through  the  coentless 
and  picturesque  mazes  of  the  Sea  Islands.  Theie 
islands  extend  from  Charleston  downwards  to  Savan- 
nah, and  as  far  south  as  tlie  great  peniiiaola  <rf 
Florida;  and  are  famous  for  the  production  of  tbe 
fine  staple  so  well  known  and  esteemed  in  all  tbfi 
cotton  markets  of  the  world — from  New  OrlesoSi 
Mobile,  and  Charleston,  to  Liverpool,  MoQcfaesto'i 
and  Glasgow — as  the  "  Sea  Island  cotton."  In  the 
summer  this  region  is  not  habitable  by  the  white*; 
but  in  the  early  spring  there  is  neither  fog  nor 
fever,  and  the  climate  is  delicious.  Though  the 
storra  raged  in  the  outer  sea,  tlie  weatlier  was  oaln, 
sunny,  and  beautiful  as  the  St.  Mari/'a  threaded  her 
way  for  a  hmidred  and  fifty  miles  through  the 
narrow  channels  amid  these  low  and  fertile  islands- 
some  as  largo  as  the  Isle  of  Wight  or  the  Isle  of 
Man,  others  as  small  as  the  islets  of  Venice. 

At  times  the  water-way  was  like  that  of  a  nobi^ 
river,  broad  as  the  Mississippi,  but  without  its  cur- 


I  t^ts;  and  at  others  not  wider  than  the  Ri^ent's  Canal, 
Vt  the  New  River  at  Islington.  So  narrow  was  it  at 
times  that  we  could  have  jumped  ashore  from  either 
aide  of  the  deck ;  but  the  feat,  though  possible,  and 
indeed  easy,  was  not  inviting  ;  for,  had  any  one 
been  frolicsome  enough  to  do  so,  he  would  have 
fooiid  himsolf  up  to  the  middle,  or  perchance  to  the 
neck,  in  soft  bog  and  swamp.  We  had  often  to 
twist  and  turn  in  places  where  it  seemed  quite 
impossible  that  a  steam-boat  could  pass,  and  the 
negroefi  had  continually  to  push  us  out  of  difficul- 
ties by  means  of  sturdy  poles  ten  or  twelve  feet 
long— an  exercise  in  which  some  of  tho  passengers 
Memed  delighted  to  take  part.  The  tall  rushes  and 
reeda  grew  up  to  the  height  of  the  deck ;  and,  liad 
it  been  midaiunmer,  wo  might  have  disturbed  many 
ao  alligator  as  we  wound  our  way,  nortli  and  south, 
aut  and  west,  far  into  the  bowels  of  tlie  land,  and 
tbm  oat  again  towards  the  sea,  in  this  intricate  navi- 
gation. Twenty  times  at  least  the  St.  Mary's  seemed 
Gut  aground,  and  as  often  did  stalwart  negroes  launch 
the  ship's  boat  and  row  ashore,  to  affix  a  tow-rope 
to  a  stake  left  amid  tho  long  vegetation  in  previous 
▼oyages,  to  eoablo  us  to  be  manoDuvred  off  again. 

I'lX^  whole  voyage  was  one  constant  succession  of 
irelt)£8  of  scaic  and  adventure. 
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From  the  deck  we  could  look  over  a  large  ex- 
panse of  country,  studded  with  cotton-fields,  with 
the  white  mansions  of  the  planters,  with  negro  vil- 
lages, and  with  here  and  there  a.  stretch  of  pasture 
land,  in  which  the  cattle  were  feeding.  Amid  the 
swamp  the  palmetto,  sometimes  singly,  sometimea  in 
clusters,  raised  its  graceful  branches ;  while  on  the 
higher  grounds,  and  sometimes  on  the  bank  of  the 
channel,  were  clumps  of  pines  and  evergreen  oaks,  all 
hung  with  the  graceful  but  melancholy  drapery  of 
the  tillandaia.  At  one  turn  we  came  suddenly  upon 
a  negro  village,  and  several  little  "  darkies,"  firom 
the  ages  of  three  to  ten,  some  entirely  and  otberi 
partially  naked,  who  were  upon  a  dungheap,  set  up 
a  shout  of  delight  on  our  arrival,  which  speedily 
brought  forth  the  sable  elders  of  the  place,  as  well 
as  the  dogs,  to  take  a  look  at  us ;  the  adults  grinning 
and  showing  their  white  teeth,  the  dogs  and  the 
children  vying  with  each  other  who  should  make 
the  most  noise  in  our  honour.  Many  of  the  planters* 
houses  which  we  passed  were  large  and  conunodions, 
and  surrounded  hy  groves  of  oak,  cedar,  and  mag- 
nolia,  giving  the  place  the  leafy  attractions  of  an 
English  midsummer  all  tlu-ough  the  winter. 

There  is  throughout  all  this  country  a  TCry 
considerable    population    engaged    in    the    cultira- 
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tion  of  the  Sea  Island  cotton;  and  the  villages 
as  well  as  country  mansions  were  numerous  as  we 
passed*  Here,  for  four  or  five  months  in  the 
year,  the  planter  lives  like  a  patriarch  of  the  olden 
time,  or  like  a  petty  despotic  monarch,  surrounded 
by  his  obedient  subjects,  with  a  white  "  oikonomos," 
or  overseer,  for  his  prime  mim'ster,  who  on  his  part 
is  condemned  to  endure  the  climate  the  whole  year, 
that  the  slaves  may  be  kept  in  order,  while  the 
master  himself  hurries  away  with  his  family  to  the 
far  North — to  New  York  or  to  Newport,  and  very 
often  to  London  and  Paris — ^to  spend  the  abundant 
revenues  of  his  cotton  crop.  We  passed  one  con- 
siderable town  or  city,  that  of  Beaufort,  the  capital 
of  the  Sea  Islands,  and  pleasantly  as  well  as  im- 
posingly situated ;  and  then,  streaming  through  the 
broad  channel  of  the  Whapoo,  reached  Charleston, 
after  a  long  but  by  no  means  disagreeable  passage  of 
forty-eight  hours. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

FROM  SOUTH  CAROLINA  TO  VIRGINIA. 

March  f  1858. 

AwiLT  again  through  the  eternal  pine  forests  for 
hundreds  of  miles!  The  railway  was  as  straight 
as  an  arrow's  flight  or  a  mathematical  line;  and 
we  had  to  travel  for  thirty  hours  without  other 
stoppages  than  an  occasional  ten  minutes  or  quarter 
of  an  hour  for  breakfast  or  dinner.  The  country 
was  unpicturesqne^  the  railway  the  reverse  of  com- 
fortable, and  sleep,  if  wooed,  was  difficult  to  be  won 
in  **  cars  ^  or  carriages  where  there  was  no  support 
for  the  back  or  the  head  of  tlie  unhappy  tra- 
veller; where  there  was  not  even  a  place  to  stow 
away  a  hat,  a  stick,  an  umbrella,  or  a  bag ;  and  where 
VOL.  n*  B 
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about  sixty  persoDS  of  all  ages  and  conditions  of  life, 
including  half-a-dozen  young  children,  and  at  least 
twenty  people  who  chewed  tobacco  and  sfat,  were 
closely  packed  in  an  atmosphere  deprived  of  all  Its 
moisture  and  elasticity  by  the  red  heat  of  the  anthra- 
cite stove  that  glowed  and  throbbed  in  the  middle 
of  this  locomotive  den.  Behind  the  stove,  on  the 
Bide  of  the  car,  in  large  letters,  was  tlie  following 
inscription : — 

NOT  TO  SPIT 

And  here,  as  well  as  at  any  other  point  of  his  journey, 
let  a  Kurupean,  unaueustomed  to  tlie  odious  pi-actice 
of  tobacco-chewing,  aud  its  concomitant  and  still 
more  odious  practice  of  spitting,  so  disgustingly 
prevalent  in  the  Southern  and  Western  States,  aud 
to  a  minor  extent  in  tlie  Nortliern,  tlisbm-den  him- 
self upon  the  subject,  and  have  done  widi  it. 
Before  witnessing  iJie  extent  and  [tfe valence  of 
this  filthiness  I  imagined  that  the  accounts  giv^i 
by  preceding  travellers  were  exa^gei'atiiKis  and 
caricatures,  intended  to  raise  an  ill-natured  laugh ; 
but  observation  speedily  conviuced  me  that  all  I 
bad  previously  read  upon  the  sul^t  fell  short  ei 
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iha  trulh,  and  tliat  il  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate 
the  extent  of  tlie  vice,  and  thtr  callousness  widi 
wbicli  it  is  regarded  even  by  people  of  education 
and  refinement.  Americans  wlio  ba^'e  trayelled 
in  Europe  do  not  seem  xmioyed  that  strangers 
should  take  notice  of  the  practice  and  be  ofieuded 
by  it ;  but  custom  so  dulls  even  ttieii'  perception 
of  its  o£fensiveness  that  they  consider  the  fault- 
finders  as  somewhat  squeamish  and  over-sc-nsitire^ 
Onoe,  at  Washington,  I  found  myself  the  centre 
(rf  a  group  ol"  membcre  of  Congress,  two  of  whom 
were  among  the  most  exjiert  and  profuse  spitters 
(1  was  going  to  write  e:cpecC(iratorH,  but  tlie  word 
I  not  strong  eno;igh)  whom  it  was  ever  my  fortune 
>  meet  with,  when,  tho  conversation  havuig  turned 
the  military  prowess  and  skill  of  several 
who  hod  distinguished  theniselvca  la 
1  war,  I  was  suddenly  asked  by  one  of 
IB — who  cleared  his  mouth,  for  the  purjMise,  of  « 
most  portentous  flood  of  tobacco-juice — who,  in  my 
opinion,  and  in  that  of  Euglisluncn  who  studied 
American  politics,  was  the  greatest  General  in  the 
United  States  ?  The  reply  was,  GeueralSm.  "Weil," 
i  the  senator,  "  I  calculate  you  arc  about  right ; 
though  you,  as  a  Britisher,  may  say  so,  I 
lould  advise  you  not  to  put  tho  observation  into 
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print,  as  some  of  our  citizens  miglit  take  it  as  per* 
sooal."  On  another  occasion  an  eminent  lawyer,  who 
had  filled  some  of  the  highest  offices  of  the  State,  s 
man  to  whom  ancient  and  modem  literature  were 
equally  familiar,  who  had  studied  European  as  well 
as  American  politics,  wliose  mind  seemed  to  have  ruo 
through  tlie  whole  circle  of  human  knowledge,  and 
who  could  converse  eloquently  on  any  subject, 
though  while  lie  spoke  the  tobacco-juice  oozed  out 
of  the  comers  of  his  mouth,  and  ran  down  upon 
his  shirt-front  and  waistcoat,  took  a  large  cake  of 
tobacco  from  his  side-pocket,  and  courteously- 
offered  me  a  chew.  The  cake,  I  should  think, 
weighed  about  half  a  pound.  I  asked  him  If  he 
had  ever  calculated  how  many  gallons  of  spit  such  a. 
cake  represented  ?  "  Well,"  he  said,  putting  the 
cake  back  again  into  his  pocket,  "  it  is  a  disgusting 
habit  I  quite  agree  with  you.  I  have  made 
several  attempts  to  break  myself  of  it,  but  in  vain. 
I  cannot  think, .  or  work,  without  a  chew ;  and, 
although  I  know  it  injures  my  stomach,  and  is 
in  other  respects  bad  for  me,  I  am  the  slave  of 
the  habit,  and  will,  I  fear,  be  so  to  the  end  of  my 
days."  Even  in  the  presence  of  ladies,  the  chewers 
and  spitters  do  not  relent ;  aiid  ladies  seem  almost, 
if  not  quite,  as  indifferent   to   the  practice   as  the 
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[rther  sex.  In  theatres  and  lecture-rooms  are  con- 
itly  to  be  seen  inscriptions  requesting  gentlemen 
ot  to  spit  in  the  boxes  or  on  tlie  stoves ;  and  in 
II  places  of  public  resort  the  spittoon  is  an  in- 
triable  article  of  furniture.  Spittoons  garnish  the 
urble  steps  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington ;  spit- 
K>DS  are  in  all  the  reading-rooms,  bars,  lobbies, 
ltd  offices  of  the  hotels;  spittoons  in  every  rail- 
'By-car ;  and  in  the  halls  of  every  State  Legis- 
Itare  which  I  visited,  the  Parliamentary  spittoons 
Mined  to  be  as  indispensable  as  the  desks  and 
Bnches  of  the  members.  If  the  American  eagle 
"ere  represented  as  holding  in  his,  or  her,  claw 
spittoon  instead  of  the  thunderbolt  of  Jove,  the 
might  not  be  graceful  or  poetical,  but  would 
inly  not  be  inappropriate.  But  enough  on  this 
[ect,  which  I  would  gladly  have  omitted  to 
ion,  if  I  had  not  hoped,  as  I  do,  that  the 
testimony  of  all  travellers  will  ultimately 
.uce  some  effect ;  and  that,  sooner  or  later, 
otlemen  addicted  to  this  form  of  intemperance, — 
r  there  are  many  gentlemen  among  them, — will  be 
amed  out  of  n  habit  so  loathsome  in  itself,  and  so 
ejudicial  to  the  health,  bodily  as  well  as  mental, 
all  who  indulge  in  it. 
Bat  do   Europeans   come   into   court  with   clean 
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ihaads  when  they  acrnse  Americans  of  tliP  nbnse 
of  tobncco  ?  Are  not  Englishmen  in  some  respects 
ahnost  as  filthy?  And  is  it  in  reality  more  dis- 
gnsting  to  chew  tobacco,  than  it  is  to  walk  in  tha 
streofg,  with  or  without  a  lady — bat  more  especaally 
with  a  lady — smoking  either  a  cigar  or  a  pipe  in  her 
presence  ?  Is  it  not,  in  feet,  as  vulgar  for  any  one 
to  smoke  as  it  i\-oiild  be  to  eat  in  the  street  ?  And  U 
it  more  offensive  in  men  to  chew  than  it  is  in  boys 
ami  youths  to  smoke  ?  These  are  but  questions  of 
degree;  and  in  some  respects  the  American  chewer 
is  less  oflVnsive  than  the  English  street-smoker. 
The  chewor  poisons  his  own  mouth,  it  is  trnc,  but 
he  poisons  no  one's  else  ;  which  is  more  than  can  be 
said  for  the  smoker  who  pours  his  pestilential  fumes 
into  the  wholesome  atmosphere ;  which  belongs  quite 
as  much  to  his  inoifensive  fellow-mortal,  the  non- 
smoker,  as  to  him,  and  which  he,  the  smoker,  has  no 
legal,  moral,  or  natural  right  to  contaminate,  to  tbo 
annoyance  or  the  injury  of  his  neighbour. 

Tho  first  night  brought  us  to  a  place  called 
Florence,  whence,  after  a  stoppage  of  twenty 
minutes,  we  started — sleepy,  but  sleepless— throng 
the  pine-woods  once  again.  At  morning  dawn  we 
were  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina;  and  StDl 
amid  the  jane-woods  stretching,  vast  and  apparently 
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iitable,   on   erenr  side.     Most  of  the   trees   on 
line  of  travel  were   tapi>ed  for   their  precions 
■ ;  and  at  every  station  wore  to  lie  seen  barrels 
turpentine,  the  staple  produce  of  North  Carolina, 
g  for  transpcH-t  to  the  coast,  Rnd  thence  to  all 
of  tiie  civilized  world.     We  made  no  stay-in 
'Ihh    ancient   Commonwealth,    which    llie   "  smart," 
go-a-head "  pco[Jc  further  north  have  chosen   to 
ignate,  after  the  well-known  personage  in  Wash- 
Irving's  story,  as  the  "  Rip  "Van  Winkle  State," 
express  thereby  their  opinion  of  the  somnolent, 
prt^ressive  character  of  the  people.     All  day  our 
wheeled  through  its  forests,  aiid  at  night  we 
;ted  to  enjoy  the  luxory  of  a.  bed  in  the  re- 
nowned and  beautiful  city  of  Richmond,  in  Virgmia. 
this   was  not  to  be.     The    limit   of  our    train 
«t  the   city   of  Petersburg,   twenty-two  miles 
Riclimond,  where  we  were  to  "  connect "  vrith 
that   was  to  carry  us   to  our   destination. 
But  our  train  was  two  hours  behind  its  time.     The 
lecting  train  had  started  to  the  appointed  minute, 
there  was  no  help  for  it  but  to  remain  in  Peters- 
id  mske   the  best   of   it.      And   we  m»ie 
beat  of  it ;   and   certainly  did  not  fare  badty. 
found  an  excellent  hotel — fish   of  names   un- 
Enropc,   and  most   dclicionsly    cooked; 
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Catawba,  both  still  and  sparkling,  of  Longworth's 
beet;  and  reasonable  charges.  Petersburg  ia 
third  city  in  Virginia  in  point  of  population  and 
importance ;  is  situated  on  the  Appomattox  River, 
a  tributary  of  the  James,  by  which  it  has  com- 
munication with  the  sea ;  and  contains  nearly 
20,000  inhabitants.  There  is  nothing  of  interest 
to  bo  seen  here,  and,  if  there  were,  weary  travellers 
such  as  we,  who  had  not  slept  for  thirty  boors,  and 
who  had  to  rise  tlie  next  morning  at  three  o'clock, 
were  not  likely  to  start  in  the  evening  on  any 
visits  of  exploration  to  tlie  wonders  of  nature  or 
the  curiosities  of  art.  So  to  bed  we  ivent,  and 
had  half  a  night's  rest,  being  rewarded  for  the 
short  allowance  of  sleep  by  the  full  enjoyment  of 
a  more  gorgeously  beautiful  sunrise  than  often  falls 
to  the  lot  of  any  one  to  behold.  We  crossed  at 
early  morn  the  railway-bridge  over  the  sparkling 
and  foaming  rapids  of  the  James  River,  and  entered 
Richmond,  the  capital  of  the  Old  Dominion,  and  the 
metropolis  of  the  F.  F.  V.  s. 

The  reader  may  ask  wlnit  is  the  Old  Dominion  ? 
and  who  or  what  are  the  F.  F.  V.  s.  ?  The  Old 
Dominion  is  the  name  affectionately  given  to  Virginia 
by  its  uihabitants,  proud  of  its  ancient  Sfttlement  in 
the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth ;   and  the  F.  F.  V.  s. 


are  the  First  FamilteB  of  Virginia.  "  Wlio  h  your 
master?"  said  I  to  a  negro-driver  i»  Waaliington, 
"  He  is  an  F.  F.  V.,"  was  the  reply.  "  And  are  you 
working  ont  your  freedom?"  "Yes,"  lie  replied. 
"  And  when  you  have  got  it  what  will  you  do  ?  " 
"  Stay  in  Washington,  and  have  all  my  earnings 
to  myaelf." 

Kicbinond  is  picturesquely  seated  on  a  hill,  over- 
looking the  windings  of  the  James  River,  and  is 
said  to  have  received  its  name  from  its  resemblance 
to  Richmond,  in  Surrey.  But  tliis  resemblance  is 
diiBcuIt  to  discover;  for  the  landscape  seen  from 
Riciimoiid  in  Virginia  is  abnost  bare  of  trees,  while 
that  from  our  English  Richmond  is  a  paradise  of 
verdure  and  beauty.  The  Capitol,  or  Parliament 
House,  stands  on  the  crown  of  the  hill,  and,  seen 
bom  a  distance,  gives  the  city  an  imposing  and 
in^eriol  air,  as  if  of  a  city  destined  to  command ; 
but  at  nearer  approach  the  illusion  vanishes,  and 
tie  Capitol  dwindles  into  iin  insignificant-looking 
edifice,  without  either  beauty  or  proportion.  Lest 
the  Virginians  should  object  to  tlie  criticism  of  a 
stranger  on  tlie  principal  edifice  of  their  State,  I 
'laote  fi'um  a  local  handbook  the  following  descrip- 
tion : — "  The  Capitol  is  a  Grseco-American  building, 
'"iving  a  portico  at  one  end,  consisting  of  a  colon- 
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Made,  cntablatare,  aod  pcdi'iDeDt,  whose  apicial  ar^li 
13  ratlior  too  acate.  There  are  irindotvs  on  aQ 
sides,  and  doors  in  the  two  longer  skies,  which  are 
reached  by  high  and  unughtlj  double  flights  of 
steps  placed  sidewise,  under  which  arc  other  doors 
leailing  to  the  bufoment.  Tlie  view  from  the  portico 
is  extensive,  various,  and  beautiful." 

The  "General  Assembly" — snch  is  the  Dauie 
given  to  the  Parliament  of  this  Commomvealtii — 
was  in  session  on  our  airival,  and  the  speakers  of 
both  the  npper  and  lower  hoase  did  me  the  honotir 
of  admitting  me  to  what  is  called  "  the  privilege  of 
the  floor."  I  had  thus  an  opportunity  of  listening 
to  the  debates,  and  of  obser\'ing  the  easy,  decorous, 
and  expeditious  manner  in  which  the  public  basi- 
uess  is  trausactod.  But  fxr  more  attractive  was  the 
library,  containing  tlie  original  draught  of  the 
Constitution  of  Virginia  by  Goorge  Mason — a  man 
of  whom  Vii'ginia  is,  and  ought  to  be  proud ;  and 
tlie  lower  hall  of  tlio  Capitol,  containing  the  cele- 
brated statue  of  Washington — most  illastrioaa  of 
Virginians  as  of  Americans — by  Houdon,  a  French 
artist.  The  statue,  of  the  sixe  of  life,  is  represented 
in  the  costume  of  an  American  General,  worn  by 
the  hero,  and  bcai-s  about  it  iill  the  immistakeable 
bnt    undefinable    s^s    of   being    a  true   portrait 
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^^HBart^a  portrait  of  Washington — taken  in  his  later  | 

^l^ears,  -when  he  wore  fabe  teeth,  badly  made,  that  J 

gave  an  undue  and  nnnatiirnJ  prominence  to  his 
lower  jaw — is  the  ono  by  which  he  ia  generally 
tcDown.  It  is  difficult  to  look  upon  that  [lortnut, 
even  if  ignorant  of  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  was  taken,  without  forming  a  hope  that  it  is  not 
a  true  resemblance.  Houdon'a  statue  ia  very  differ- 
ent ;  and  my  first  improasion  on  beholding  it  was 
an  inatinctiTe  belief  that  this  was  the  real  Washing- 
Idb — this  the  identical  patriot — this  the  man  who 
ftmnded  what  is  destined  to  be  the  greatest  empire 
in  the  world.  I  was  not  a  little  gratified  to  learn, 
nnne  days  afterwards,  thai  when  Lafayette  visited 
Hichmrwd,  a  few  years  before  his  deatli,  he  affirmed 
this  to  be  the  only  likeness  of  Washington  that  did 
Itin  Justice.  "  Thus  he  atood,"  he  said ;  "  and  thus 
lie  looked.  This  Is  Washington !  This  is  nry  fiieaid  1 
This  ia  the  \'ery  man ! " 

The  statue  stands  on  a  pedestal  four  feet  and  a 
half  high ; — and  no  pedestal  ought  to  be  much  higher, 
if  it  be  desired  that  the  connttTiaiice  of  the  person 
wooigd  or  apotheosized  should  be  seen  by  the 
wUie,  to  excite  wluise  emulation  it  is  erected.  The 
estal  bears  the  following  honest,  simple,  and  elo- 
t  itucriptiou : — 
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"TheGeneral  AHoAblj  of  the  Common  wealth  of  YirginiA  hare 

caused  thia  Statue  to  be  erected  aa  a  monument  of  affection  aod 
gratitude  to 

GEORGE  WASmNGTON, 
who,  uttiting  to  the  endovrments  of  the  Hero  the  Tirtnea  (rf'  the 
Patriot,  and  eierting  both  in  tsiablishing  the  libertiei  of  hii 
Countrv,  has  rendered  hia  name  dear  to  hia  Felloir-citizemt,  and 
given  the  world  an  immortal  example  of  true  Glory.  Done  in  the 
year  of 

CHRIST, 


The  citizens  of  Virginia  had,  a  few  months  before 
my  visit,  just  inaugurated,  on  the  hill  of  the  Capitol, 
another  and  a  larger  statue  of  Washington,  executed 
by  the  eminent  and  lately  deceased  scidptor  Craw- 
ford. It  is  a  noble  equestrian  statue  of  bronze 
gilt ;  but,  to  my  mind,  not  equal  as  a  work  of 
art  to  the  pre-existing  statue  of  Houdon,  and  some- 
what injured  in  its  general  effect  by  the  undae 
height  and  disproportionate  narrowness  of  the 
pedestal,  on  wluch  it  is  elevated  eighteen  feet  into  the 
air.  Around  the  base  are  to  bo  ranged  six  other 
statues  of  illustrious  Virginians,  only  two  of  which 
are  as  yet  completed — one  of  Jefferson,  and  the  other 
of  Patrick  Henry.  Both  of  these  are  infinitely- 
superior  as  works  of  art  to  any  statues  which  London 
can  boast.  But  as  this  of  itself  would  be  but  poor 
praise, — it  may  be  added  that  these  two  figures  are 
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SO  dignified,  so  truthful,  and  so  nearly  perfect,  as 
to  cause  a  feeling  of  regret  that  they  should  serve 
as  accessories  and  adjuncts  to  a  larger  statue,  instead 
of  standing  by  themselves. 

Richmond  contains  a  population  of  about  30,000 
souls,  of  whom  nearly  10,000  are  slaves.  It  carries 
on  a  very  large  export  trade  in  wheat  and  flour,  has 
extensive  flour-mills,  and  is  noted  as  the  great  dep6t 
of  the  well-known  tobacco  for  which  the  state  of 
Virginia  is  celebrated,  and  in  the  growth  and  manu- 
fiurture  of  which  it  principaUy  employs  its  slave 
population. 


CHAPTER    II. 

FHOM  RICHMOND  TO  WASHINGTON. 

March  S*,  IBSa. 
WiSMir  of  the  rail  and  all  its  nuisances — omental, 
physical,  and  olfactorj- — it  was  with  pleasure,  after  a 
ride  of  seventy-five  miles  from  the  pleasant  capital 
of  Virginia,  that  I  found  myself  at  Aquia  Creek,  on 
the  hanks  of  the  Potomac,  and  took  a  place  on 
hoard  tlie  mail-steamer  hound  up  the  river  for  the 
city  of  Washington. 

The  Potomac  at  this  place  is  a  nohle  stream,  appa- 
rently from  tivo  to  three  miles  in  width;  and  far 
more  picturesque  than  any  other  river  I  had  seen 
in  North  America,  with  the  sole  exceptions  of  the 
Hudson  and  the  St  Lawrence.  The  wooded  heights 
and  undulating  hiUs  on  the  eaatem  and  western 
shores  slept  in  a  haze  of  golden  sunlight.  The 
bi-oad  bosom  of  the  river,  unruffled  by  the  slightest 
breath  of  wind,  reflected  the  landscape  like  a  mirror; 
and  numerous  flocks  of  canvas-hack  ducks — vagrants 
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the  luxuriant  marshes  of  Chesapeake  Bay^ 
!  thej  breed  iu  countless  in^Tiade — Boated  on 
i  smooth  v*atLTS,  like  tiny  argosies.  But  Balti- 
is  tlio  city  par  exceUence  of  the  canras-badc 
-oneof  tJie  greateet  delicacies  of  America;  and 
s  to  be  said  upon  tliat  subject  shall  therefore 
B  reserved  fur  its  proper  locality. 
I  In  natural  beauty  the  Potouiac  is  ricL,  but  there 
ilDO  {Juce  of  any  historic  or  even  legendary  interest 
on  its  banks  between  Aquisi  Creek  and  the  capital, 
except  one;  but  to  every  traveller,  whatever  his 
nationj  tliat  one  is  the  most  interesting  spot  in  the 
Uiuted  States,  But  interesting  is  too  v/eak  a  word 
le  express  the  feeling  with  which  it  is  regarded  by 
"  aS  ihe  citizens  of  the  Great  Republic,  young  or  old, 
male  or  female.  It  is  their  Mecca  and  their  Jeru- 
salem— hallowed  ground,  conaetrated  to  all  hearts 
1^  the  raneuibraiice  uf  their  great  hero  and  jiatriot 
— the  only  one  whom  ull  Americans  consent  to 
honour  and  revere,  and  whom  to  disparage,  e^-en  by 
a  breath,  is,  in  their  estimation,  a  crime  only  second 
to  Uaaphemy  and  parricide  Mount  Vcrarai,  tha 
bome  and  tomb  uf  George  Waslungtou,  is  the  sacred 
spot  of  the  Nortli  ^Vmerican  continent,  whitliei-  pil- 
grims repair,  aud  on  passing  which  every  steam- 
boat   solejuily  tolls   a.    bell,   aud    every 
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uncovers  his  licad,  in  espression  of  the  national 
reference  Our  boat  did  not  stop  to  allow  ns  to 
visit  tlie  plactr — a  circumstance  whicli  I  have  since 
much  regretted,  as  I  never  had  another  opportunity; 
but  in  the  summer  season,  when  travellers  are  more 
numerous,  sufficient  time  is  usually  allowed  for  the 
puri>ose  on  the  downward  trip  from  Washington, 
But  the  hell  on  the  upper  deck  tolled  its  requiem 
for  the  departed ;  and  captain,  crew,  and  passengers 
took  off  their  hats  and  remained  uncovered  until 
Mount  Vernon  was  left  Iwhind,  and  the  home  and 
grave  of  the  hero  were  hidden  from  si^ht  among  their 
erahowering  verdure. 

The  Americans,  as  a  jnyople,  are  accused  of  being 
utterly  without  reverence.  A  recent  French  tourist, 
more  famous  for  music  than  for  philosophy,  declared 
them  to  be  "utte  nation  raUleute  et  mogueute;^ 
whilst  others  have  asserted  that  they  love  and 
re3i>eet  nothing  but  the  "almighty  dollar."  The 
deep  homage  paid  to  the  memory  of  Washington  is 
sufficient  to  exonerate  the  Americans  from  such  s 
sweeping  censure.  They  certrunly  treat  their  living 
statesmen  witli  little  respect.  They  set  up  a  Presi- 
dent only  to  attack  and  vilify  him,  just  as  some 
Afiricau  savages  make  an  idol  that  they  may  kick 
and  cuff  while  they  pretend  to  pray  to  it ;  and  the 
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;e  wliicb  they  at  times  lavish  upon  some  of  the 
aT)lest,  noblest,  and  pure3t>-iniiided  of  thoir  states- 
men 13  such  as  to  afford  some  grounds  for  the 
belief  that  veneration  is  not  the  organ  which  is  most 
largely  developed  in  the  American  brain.  But  this 
view  of  the  matter  is  a  superficial  one.  There  are 
no  liWng  men  to  whom  they  owe  loyalty,  or  towards 
■whom  they  can  feel  it ;  for  it  Is  they  who  make, 
and  who,  if  need  be,  can  unmake  Presidents,  Go- 
vemoFf,  and  Members  of  Congress.  It  ia  they  wlio 
are  tJie  on]y  source  and  the  sole  agents  of  jrower. 
They  are  so  courted  and  flattered  by  knaves,  at  all 
Mrts  of  elections,  for  all  sorts  of  offices  from  that 
flf  President  down  to  that  of  doorkeeper  in  a  Court 
<rf  Justice ;  and  so  besmeared  with  fair  words,  which 
mean  nothing,  by  intriguers  who  put  their  tongues 
in  their  cheeks  almost  before  their  fine  speeches 
Vfi  ended,  that  they  value  tlieJr  public  men  at 
Ouseedingly  little.  Perhaps  they  treat  their  great 
mthors,  painters,  and  sculptors  with  more  regard; 
fcr  literary  men  and  artists  do  not,  as  such,  canvass 
foe  votes,  or  stand  upon  platforms  to  flatter  a  mob, 
but  rely  solely  upon  their  genius,  to  be  appreciated 
or  not,  as  the  people  please.  In  this  respect  the 
universal  homage  rendered  to  the  venerable  Washing- 
ton Irving,  and  the  affection  with  which  the  mention 
TOL.   U.  C 
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of  bis  name  is  everywhere  received ;  the  pride  witk 
which  all  peo[de  of  every  party  speak  of  such  vz 
as  Prescott,  the  able  historian  ami  accompUilMdi 
gent.lbmtiii,  and  of  laiuiy  others  who  have  mode  'A 
rican  literature  illustrious  in  our  day,  is  a  }»^of  that, 
beyond  the  sphere  of  pcJltics  aad  the  bittier  question 
of  slavery,  the  Americans  can  rtnider  ample  justice  to 
their  living  greatness.  Yet,  if  ungrateful  to  men  in 
public  life,  and  especially  to  politicians,  thej  make 
amends  to  the  memory  of  the  itlustrious  deadt  and 
prove  abundantly  that  they  have  both  loyalty  and 
veneration  in  their  nature  by  jwuring  them  armnd 
the  name  of  Washington,  and  in  a  minor  degree  aroand 
those  of  other  early  heroes  and  foimders  of  the  Re- 
public, such  as  Franklin,  Plamilton,  Jefferson,  MasoI^ 
Adams,  Fati'ick  Henry,  and,  in  more  recent  tiine% 
those  of  Clay,  Calhoun,  Andi'ew  Jacks<ai,  and  Qoincy 
Adams.  And,  as  regards  living  statesmen,  befiiu^ 
we  accuse  the  Americans  of  want  of  veneration  for  j 
authority,  let  tts  ask  ourselves  who  can  bo  better 
abused  than  a  Prime  Minister  of  Euglaud,  or  a 
leader  of  the  House  of  Commons? 

Mr.  J.  A.  Washington,  the  present  representati\'e 
of  the  family  of  Washington,  and  proprietor  of  the 
Mount  Vcmou  estate,  to  whom  I  had  the  honour 
of  an  introduction,  at  the  hospitable  table  of  Mr. 
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;,  P.  R.  James,  the  Brit]s}i  Consul  at  Richmond, 
"bai  incorred  considerabli;  odium  at  the  time  of  my 
Tiait — odium  wliicli,  whether  deserved  or  not,  was 
iii««  Ham  sufficient  to  show  tiiat  the  loyalty  of 
Americans  was  not  rendered  to  a.  mere  name,  but 
wu  jeaJously  reser^'ed  for  indlvidaal  services  and 
glory.  A  lady  of  Bichmond,  Miss  Pamela  Cunning 
ham,  weak  in  body,  but  strong  in  mind,  bedridden, 
hut  able  to  wield  an  eloquent  and  persuasive  pen, 
entertained,  with  many  others,  the  idea  that  tlie 
t<nab  of  Washington  ought  to  belong,  not  to  any 
iadiTidnal  proprietor,  eren  though  his  name  were 
Washington,  bat  to  the  American  peopleb^  Miss 
Cunningham  may  not,  perhaps,  have  been  more 
stron^Iv  imbued  with  thia  idea  than  others:  but  it 
b  certain  tliat  she  gave  more  effect  to  her  feelings 
1  any  of  the  persons  who  niay  have  shared  tie 
ioa  before  she  gave  it  life  and  palpability. 
I  her  si(.'k  bed  she  wrote  and  dictated  letters 
Ibe  newspapers  to  stir  up  the  sentiment  and 
thnMasm  of  the  country.  Her  appeals — earnest, 
^le,  and  clo(|aent  —  answered  their  purpose, 
summoned  the  ladies  of  America  to  ttnite 
;  her,  as  statesmanship  and  Congress  would  di> 
■  to  aid  them,  and  to  form  an  association  for 
I  purchase  of  Mount  Vernon   by  the  voluntary 
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subscriptions  of  the  American  people.  In  the  course 
of  a  few  months  she  found  herself  burdenc-d  with 
an  amount  of  coiTespondence  to  which  that  of  a 
Secretary  of  State  was  a  trifle.  Tlie  ladies  responded 
cordially  to  tlie  appeal  from  every  port  of  the  Union, 
and  gave  not  only  their  names,  but  their  time  and 
talents  to  the  work.  Madame  Lo  Vert,  of  Mobile, 
wrote  a  book  of  lier  triivels  in  Europe,  and  handed 
over  the  profits  to  the  Mount  Vernon  Association. 
Other  ladies  painted  pictures,  composed  muaic,  esta- 
blished fancy  bazaars,  got  up  balls  and  concerts,  and 
all  for  the  purchase  of  Wasliington's  tomb.  Others, 
again,  who  objected  to  such  aids  to  a  good  cause, 
and  who  had  influence,  marital  or  filial,  over  popular 
preachers,  enlisted  them  in  the  subscription,  until 
there  was  scarcely  a  church  or  chapel  in  the  land  of 
which  the  congregations  had  not  subscribed  to  the 
fund.  And  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  Mr.  Everett, 
tliQ  most  eloquent  of  living  Americans,  was  brought 
into  the  service.  He  was  persuaded  by  some  of 
these  fair  entliusiasts — whether  by  Miss  Cunning- 
ham, by  Mrs.  Le  Vert,  or  by  Mrs.  Ritcliie  (so  well 
known  and  greatly  admired  in  London  as  Mrs.  Anna 
Cora  Mowatt),  or  whether  by  these  three  graces  in 
combination,  it  is  diiBcult  to  say — but,  by  the  happy 
thought  of  some  insinuating  fair  one,  he  was  induced 
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to  travel  from  city  to  city  throughoot  the  UnioHj  aiid 
to  deliver  his  celehrated  oration  on  the  "  Life  and 
Character  of  Washington,"  for  the  benefit  of  the 
fund.  By  his  exertions  alone  upwai-ds  of  SfiOOL 
sterling  had  at  an  early  period  of  the  year  1858 
Ijeen  secured  towards  the  purchase  of  Moant  Ver- 
non, and  there  was  every  probability  that  by  these 
and  other  agencies  the  whole  sum  requisite  would  be 
obtained  within  one  year,  or  at  most  two,  and 
Washington's  tomb,  with  a  few  acres  of  lajid  ad- 
joining, handed  over  to  the  perpetual  guardianship 
of  the  ladies  of  America,  At  the  commencement 
of  their  patriotic  agitation  tliey  were  incoiiwrated 
for  the  purpose  by  solemn  Act  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  confirmed  by  the 
Btill  more  solemn  fiat  of  the  General  Congi-ess  of 
Washington. 

And  here  it  will,  perhaps,  be  asked  why  and 
whence  tlie  odium  thrown  upon  Mr.  J.  A.  Wasli- 
ington  ?  The  charge  made  against  him,  chiefly  by 
the  press,  was,  that  he  had  asked  too  much  of  the 
ladies  of  America,  and  that  he  had  "  trafficked  in 
the  bones  of  his  illustrious  relative."  But  in  a 
country  where,  above  all  others, 

"  the  value  of  &  thing 
Is  just  as  much  as  it  will  bring," 
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iuiJ  where  the  pursuit  of  wealth  u  cuxied 
uiih  un  eagerness  elsewhere  uiiparalleled,  the  chaq 
Appears  uBgriiL'ious,  if  nut  uuuatural.  The  repa 
tentative  of  the  Washingtons  is  fai-  from  wcnlthjn 
ho  has  a  large  faaiily,  principallj  of  daughters;  I 
t)ie  0))inki]i  of  imparttaJ,  persons  he  did  not  s^  a  cat 
more  for  the  acres  than  tliey  would  be  likely  to  ad 
for  by  private  contract  to  any  one  who  desired  1 
possess  them,  and  Il'ss,  perhaps,  than  they  wodj 
fetch  by  puhlic  sale;  aod,  moTL'oTer,  tlie  commitll 
of  the  Ladies'  Asaociation  have  publicly  dcchtxoj 
with  tb^  njunes  appended  to  the  declaratinii,  tb 
iMtthing  could  be  more  stmightforwari),  manly,  hone^ 
aad  liberal  tlian  the  conduct  of  IVXr.  Washington  j 
the  Tbole  course  of  tlie  tr^insnction.  It  is  to  be  pfl 
suraed,  judging  from  the  temper  displayed  in  4 
discussion,  that  nothing  would  have  satisfied  tl 
objecttffs  to  Mr.  Washington  except  his  free  dunalu 
ot  tJie  property ;  and  that  any  sum  be  might  ha4 
asked  would  have  been  cai'pcd  and  cavilled  st  1^ 
people  detenuined  to  he  displeased.  Suiely  it  ^ 
imreasoDable  to  e^tpect  from  a  man,  even  titoof 
ho  bore  a  great  name,  that  he  should  have  sacnfiN 
his  interests  to  the  manes  of  his  illustrious  predl 
cessor,  and  done  in  his  own  person  what  the  Std 
ought  to  have  done?     If  honour  were  to  be  paj 
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die  memory  of  Wasliington  by  tbe  pnrdiase  of 
Ub  Imri^-pUce,  and  its  dedicaticm  for  e^'er  to  the 

of  tbe  American  people,  the  Central  Go- 
rcfH-eaBtitiiig  all  the  States  of  the  Union, 
«ven  the  Government  of  the  commonwealth  of 
Tirgiiua,  should  have  drawn  upon  the  public  purse 
the  funds  necessary  to  purchase  the  property. 
As  the  purchase  of  the  nation,  both  the  tribute 
uld  be  greater  than  if  it  proceeded  &om  the 
iket  of  any  individual,  whether  hie  nane  w«« 
Washington,  or  any  other  loss  renowned.  If  the 
nation  declined  to  act  in  the  matter — a.  uatioii 
rich  that  it  dues  not  know  what  to  do  with 
public  money — why  should  Mr.  Wasliiogton, 
irlio  is  not  rich,  be  blamed  for  not  taking  upon  him- 
mai£  a  task  that  was  not  his  hy  any  natural  or 
patioual  coiupukiou ;  and  which,  uioi'eovei',  he  could 
undertake  ivithout  injustice  to  those  who  were 
;9t  and  de.'ireat  to  him,  and  who,  if  he  had  re- 
inced  them  to  penury,  might  have  asked  in  vain  for 
dollar  from  the  national  bounty  ? 
Under  all  the  circumstances,  it  is  more  creditable 
I  the  American  chai'acter  that  the  purchase  should 
be  effected  by  the  voluntary  effort  of  the  people  than 
f  any  other  means.  The  ladies  of  America  have 
me  a  noble  deed  in  a  graceful  and  a  gracious  man- 
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ner,  and  nobodj  is  the  poorer  for  it—escept,  perhaps, 
Miss  Cunnmghani,  who  has  well-nigh  exhausted  the 
energies  of  a  frame  that  waa  never  powerful  by  the 
labours  consequent  upon  so  great  an  organization. 
But  her  name  upon  the  records  on  the  Mount  Vcmon 
Association,  and  on  the  book  that  will,  doubtless,  lie 
upon  Washington's  tomb,  setting  fbrtli  how  it  became 
the  property  of  the  public,  will  be  to  bor  a  sufficient 
reward.  And  that  at  least  will  he  hers  aa  long  as 
America  shall  revere  the  name  of  Washington.* 

*  In  rercrence  to  tliia  subject,  the  foltaw[ag  memoriuidum  luu 
been  receired  Trom  Mr.  Everett; — 

"  It  ia  uitmiateii  tliat  I  vaa  listed  in  tlie  Moiint  VernoD  cuuo 
hy  the  ladies  nnnicd  in  yoar  letter.  Tbia  ia  inexact.  I  liare  been 
moat  proud  and  happy  tu  co-operate  with  those  very  eitimftfale 
Indies  in  lliis  excellent  cauae ;  but  I  commenced  delivering  mjc 
'  Washington  Lectures '  at  Bichmond,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Honnt 
Veinon  Fund,  aa  a  volunleer,  without  tlie  luggeetion  of  any  maq 
or  woman.  1  maile  the  uHer  to  do  ao  before  I  had  made  the, 
acquaintance  of  Miaa  Cunningham  or  Hrs.  Bitchic,  and  vitlioaft'' 
any  pccviouB  commiml cation  on  the  subject  with  eithei  of  tbem, 
or  any  other  human  being." 


CHAPTER    III. 


THE    SCICIAL    AND    POLITICAL    ASPECTS    OF 
BLAVEKY. 


Wanhinglon.  March  25,  18SS. 
No  traveller  in  the  United  States,  wiio  deaires  to 
record  his  free,  unbiassed  opinions,  can  give  the  go- 
liy  to  the  qnestion  of  Slaverj-.  That  question  Las 
lung  been  a  aorc  in  the  bosom  of  the  Great  Republic, 
but  has  not  pressed  at  any  time  for  immediate  solu- 
'  tion.  It  has  been  a  difficult  and  complicated,  as  well 
as  an  exasperating  subject.  It  has  been  tlie  battle- 
grotmd  of  parties — the  touchstone  of  politicjd  life — 
the  theme  of  the  senate,  the  platform,  the  pulpit, 
and  the  press ;  but  it  has  involved  too  many  personal 
and  national  interests,  and  been  of  too  vital  an  im- 
portance to  the  integrity  of  the  Union,  to  be  driven 
even  by  the  most  zealous  friends  of  negro  freedom 
to  such  a  point  as  to  force  a  deliverance.  If,  on 
the  one  hand,  there  were  slavery  to  bo  abolished, 
there  was,  upon  tiie  other,  the  union  of  the  thirty- 
two  republics  which  lend  a  star  each  to  tlie  banner 
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of  the  states  to  be  maintained  iaviokte.  Many  aboli- 
tionists have  been  prepared  for  the  Jiat  jugtitia,  hut 
Dot  for  the  rual  (xelum;  and  the  few  able  and  earnest 
men  who  have  avowed  themselves  ready  to  confront 
all  consequences,  however  ominous  or  fatal,  have 
bccu  in  such  a  miaoiriif  as  to  reuder  their  action 
1io})eless  for  the  present,  and  to  adjourn  it  into  the 
indefinite  future,  wliere  all  hopes  grow,  and  where 
all  theories  gradually  transform  themselves  into  &ct8. 
In  tlw  district  of  Columbia  slavery  is  not  offies^vfi 
in  its  outward  manifestations ;  and  Wasbingti^u  ctrn* 
tains  a  large  number  of  free  negroes,  iiiit  the  fad 
that  slavery  is  permitted  to  exist  within  the  distinct 
is  made  a  particular  grievance  by  the  aboUtionists  of 
the  free  North.  "  You  have  slavery  in  your  ow« 
states,"  they  say  to  the  people  of  the  slave-holding 
south ;  "  and  mifbrtonatiely  we  have  not  the  pcnrer  ta 
interfere  with  yon ;  bat  we  know  of  no  right  that 
you  have  to  introduce  the  objectionable  and  crtminil 
system  into  Columbia  and  the  city  of  Waslungtoi 
which  belong  to  the  whole  Union,  and  not  to  tha 
South,  and  to  us  quite  as  much  as  to  you."  The 
South  has  replied  by  insisting  on  as  much  right  to 
maintaiu  slavery  as  the  north  has  to  abolish  it 
possessicoi  is  nine  points  of  the  law,  and  that 
io    poaees«on  they  are  detennmod 
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leveral  atteiD|)tB  li&ve  been  made  by  the  aboEtioD 

>  carry  a.  law  throngh  Congress,  to  free  the 

mal  capital  nnd   its   small  surraimding  district 

llie    "  donieetic    institntioii "    of   the    South, 

■t  biUwrto  in  vain.     Tbo  fact,  bowcT-er,  suggests 

e  (^portnnity  to  sny  a  few  words  on  tbe  social  and 

ttical  aspects  of  this  great  question — not  singly  as 

big   tbe   national   metropolis,   but   as  kffectiiig 

1  the  wbite  and  tbe  black  races  in  every  part  of 

i  Umon. 

[  It  WIS  intended   by  tbe  originid   framers  of  tbe 

-ation   of   Independence   tliat  all   the   United 

a  siiould  be  free.     Wiser  at  this  time  tlian  tbe 

BMraarcbj,  wbose  yoke  tbey  so  gallantly  tlirew  o^ 

tbey  thougbt  to  repudiate  slavery,  and  ail  tliat  ap- 

1     jertained  to  it.     It  was  their  wish  to  set  an  e^^ample 

Hfe  Ae  world.    They  desired  to  proclaim  that  "  a  man 

BbsM  a  nan  for  a'  that,"  and  that  the  accident  of  his 

I     eoloor  made  no  difference  either  in  his  rights  or 

his  responaibilitiea.     But  a  timid  and  unwise  Conser- 

n,  even  at  tliis  early  stage  of  American  history, 

i  permitted  to  prevail — and  because  slavery  was, 

s  allowed  lo  be.     At  a  later  jieriod  tbe  parent 

■rcliy — impelled  by  tbe  irnisistible  impetus  com- 

»ted  to  its  actions   by  the  people — abulisbod 

lavery  in  ail  its  forms  and  phases.     The  rtpabiic 
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profiting,  or  fancying  that  it  profited,  by  tlie  evil 
tbing,  and  not  only  tolerating,  but  loving  it,  because 
it  was  established  —  refixsed  to  follow  the  noble 
example.  Thos  it  sowed  dragons'  teeth  over  mon 
than  half  of  the  fairest  dominion  that  ever  in  all 
recorded  history  fell  to  the  lot  of  an  energetic  and 
intelligent  race.  The  result  is  what  we  now  see, 
and  what  all  the  friends  of  lioman  liberty  deplore. 
The  dragons'  teeth  have  gro\\n  up  into  gisnU 
Frankenstein  has  made  his  monster — and  the  mon- 
ster puts  poison  into  the  cup  of  prosperity,  and 
keeps  his  master  in  constant  terror  of  a  day  of 
retribution.  Slavery,  that  might  easily  have  bcei 
eradicated  half  a  century  ago,  lias  assumed  socii 
formidable  dimensions,  that  it  is  hard  to  say  whi^ 
is  the  more  dilBcult  thing  to  do — to  put  up  witi  i^ 
or  to  abolish  it;  and  which  course  is  fraught ivili 
the  most  danger — to  give  the  slaves  their  freedoEp 
or  to  allow  them  to  increase  and  multiply  in 
bondage.  But  the  history  of  such  model  states  u 
Massachusetts — one  of  the  most  respectable  and  wis 
communities  in  the  world ; — and  indeed  of  all  tt« 
New  England  states,  together  with  New  York  tsa 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  commonwealths  of  the  W«ti 
which  are  gradually  spreading  tliemselve.''  to  tin 
Imuws  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  ~~  is   a  pre 
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only  of  the  far-sighted  philanthropy,   but   of  the 

worldly  Tvisdom   of  the  men  who,  at  the   earliest 

period  of  American  history,  waslied  their  hands  of 

the  shaniG  and  guilt  of  slavery.     The  Free  States 

are  not  alone  the  most  populous,  the  most  wealthy, 

and  the  moat  energetic  in  the  Union ;  but  by  the 

activity  of  their  intellect,  the  exuberance  of  their 

literature    and    the    general   vigour  —  public    and 

social,  as  well  as  private  and  commercial — of  their 

citizens,  they  give  tlie  law  and  the  tone  to  the  wliole 

I      Union.     Massachusetts,  Vermont,  New  Hampshire, 

^^Bhode  Island,  Connecticut,  and  Maine  —  small  in 

^H^Ment,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Maine — as  finely 

^  wltivatcd  and   almost   as   densely   peopled  as  that 

Old  England  from  whose  shores  tlieir  early  founders 

Immigrated,  in  disgust  with  the  political  and  religious 

iynuiny  of  their  time,  are  the  great  hives  that  supply 

tke  fruitful  and  all  but  illimitable  West. 

The  emigration  from  Ireland,  from  Germany,  and 
from  Norway,  great  as  it  ia,  would  not  keep  the  gi-eat 
West  in  healthful  and  progressive  motion,  were  it 
Oot  for  the  Yankees  of  New  England.  It  is  these 
Irho  drift  off  from  tlieir  parent  establishments  in 
I  elderly  States — for  Massachusetts,  as  a  com- 
lonwealth,  is  older  tlian  many  European  kingdoms, 
W-md  not  much  more  juvenile  than  Prussia — and 
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who  found  mills,  bulks,  stores,  new spapers,  charclK^ 
chapels,  and  uniTersitiea  in  the  wildernesses  af  thi 
Upper  Mississippi  and  MissoarL  Even-  now  aat 
then,  v^-he^  theii'  numbers  have  suiGciently  increaied 
hy  E^opeon  and  other  immigration,  they  "  t^tonda 
at  tl)0  gates  of  the  capital,"  and  claim  admission  &X 
the  new  territory  which  they  ha\-e  wrested  fiuB 
desolntiun  or  from  the  Indians,  as  a  sovereign  staU 
and  component  part  of  the  greatest  confederation  ia 
the  world.  The  non-esistence  of  slavery  witUa 
their  bounds  is  one  of  the  causes  of  their  onpar 
ralleled  growth  and  prosperity.  The  poor  white  mas 
— the  ragged,  half-starved  Irishman — with  nothii^ 
to  offer  in  exchange  for  his  food,  lodging,  and  W-- 
ment,  but  the  unskilled  labonr  of  his  brawny  arms; 
the  frugal  Gorman  and  Norwegian,  desirous  ta  gain 
a  few  dollars  by  luird  manual  labour,  and  to  invest 
the  results  iu  tlie  purchase  of  an  acre  or  two  <£ 
the  virgin  eartk  —  will  not  settle  in  large  numbeis 
in  the  alave-Iioldiiig  States.  In  the  South  thej 
would  enter  into  competition  with  the  slave,  anl 
the  slave,  as  far  as  mere  laboui-  goes,  ia  master  of 
tlie  position.  In  the  ruder  operations  of  the  field 
and  plantation,  where  no  particular  intelligence  ii 
required,  and  where  a  horse  is  almost  as  good  ■ 
labourer  as  a  man,  he  is  cheaper  than  the  white 
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race ;    and  the  wlute  man,  vith  higher  aBjuratums 
than  to  be  always  a  hewer  of  woocl  and  a  drawer  of 
water,  naturally  betakes  himself   to  regions  where 
a^ro  Uboiir  does  not  come  Into  competitton  with 
■  own,  and  where  he  will  not  he  kept  by  capitalists 
-either  of  land  or  money — at  a  lower  level  than  he 
lieves  to  be  his  by  right  of  his  superior  mind. 
The  Free  States  are  progressive ;  and,  to  ose  the 
alar  Yankee  word,  "  go-a-head-itive."     They  see 
■liefore  them.    They  Jo  not  stand  continiiaUy  upon 
9  ancient  ways.    Like  Englishmen  ;ind  Scotchmen, 
piritfa  whom  they   have  many  points   of   resem- 
— they  are  "  look-a-head-itive"  as  wdl  as  "go- 
i-itive" — if  I  may  imitate  themselves  so  far  as 
a  an  ugly  but  expressive  word  for  the  occasion; 
[  that  the  whole  continent  requires  to  be 
i  and  cut  up  into  commonwealths;    thinking 
fie  of  distance  and  of  time,  iuid  scarcely  consider- 
j  either  as  impediments  to  any  work  which  tliey 
nay  undertake,  or  to  any  design  on  the  accomplish- 
ment of  which  thoy  have  set  their  hearts ;  knowing 
no  snperiors  to  themselves,  politically  or  socially,  and 
being  fired  with  the  ambition,  not  simply  to  become 
rich,  but  to  bo  eminent  and  powerful — they  raanu- 
&cture  States  for  tlie  Union  as  well  as  fortunes  for 
1 4lieiiieelves.     They  give  their  names  to  towns,  cities. 
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and  counties,  and  do,  in  tbis  advanced  age  of 
the  world,  and  by  a  different  process,  what  tlie 
early  Saxons  and  Danes  did  twelve  hundred  years  ago 
for  the  British  Isles.  The  people  of  the  Free  States 
have  an  immense  work  yet  hefore  them.  Maine  is 
the  only  one  of  the  six  New  England  Slates  that  exists 
to  any  considerable  extent  in  the  condition  of  the 
primeval  wilderness.  The  other  five  are  finished. 
Their  roads  are  made,  the  tree  stimi]»s  have  been 
long  ago  removed,  the  original  forest  has  disappeared, 
except  where  it  has  been  allowed  to  remain,  here  and 
there,  in  small  patches,  for  its  beauty  and  amenity. 
The  log  hut  is  not  often  to  be  seen ;  but  tlie  neat, 
elegant)  comfortable  white  house,  the  church,  the 
chapel,  the  bank,  are  everywhere  to  be  met  with. 
There  is  no  trace  of  squalor  or  of  misery,  but  over 
the  whole  land  there  is  an  air  of  refinement  and  of 
high  civilization.  But  the  other  Free  States  have  not 
yot  arrived  at  the  same  liigh  culture.  Large  por- 
tions of  the  "  Empire  State  "  of  New  York  are  still 
in  a  stale  of  nature,  and  though  the  red  man  has 
long  ago  disappeared,  the  bear  and  the  wolf  are  is 
possession  of  districts  not  a  day's  journey  by  rail  from 
the  miglity  city  of  Manhattan,  and  almost  within 
sound  of  the  paddle  of  the  monster  steam-boats  that  i 
ply  upon  the  Hudson.      With  capabilities  of  soil  and  l| 
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[mate,  and  with  natural  resources  more  tlian  8n£- 
mt  to  feed  a  population  of  ten  or  twelve  millions. 
State  of  New  York,  thougli  constantly  invaded 
Ehe  Saxon,  Celtic,  and  Scandinavian  immigration, 
8  a  resident  population  of  less  tlian  four  and  a  half 
lllions.  Thougli  the  moat  populous  State  in  the 
nion,  and  absolutely  much  richer,  both  in  wealth 
)d  in  men,  than  England  was  in  the  days  when 
[eury  VIII.  first  began  to  make  England  a  power  in 
le  world,  and  almost  as  populous  as  when  Cromwell 
rst  made  his  country  to  be  feared  and  respected 
iroughont  Europe ; — stilt.  New  York  is  but  half 
eopled.  Pennsylvania,  another  large  and  flourishing 
oramonwealth — with  agricultiiral  and  mhieral  wealth 
Jl  but  inexhaustible  in  its  soil — is  not  more  populous 
han  Scotland ;  and  Ohio,  one  of  the  noblest  of  all 
ihe  Free  States,  and  able  to  support  as  large  a  popu- 
lation ns  England,  numbers  upon  its  fruitful  bosom 
little  more  than  two  millions  of  people,  or  a  million 
less  thau  London  and  its  circumjacent  borouglis, 

Indiana — which  an  intelligent  old  Scotchman,  who 
had  cultivated  Ids  farm  in  it  for  upwards  of  ten 
years,  declared  to  me,  with  an  expression  of  sorrow 
in  his  rough,  honest  countenance,  to  be  an  un- 
wholesome place  for  a  man  of  northern  hlood  to 
might  contain  and  feed  the  whole  populatioi 
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:  can  go,  man  gains  his  bread  too  easUj  to 
a  virtuous.     This  rs  a  matter,"  he  continued, 
^vhirU  people  do  not  sufficiently  consider.      The 
diem  and  middle  States  will  in  time  deteriorate 
fiw  theae  reasons,  but  the  north — the  north — that  will 
be  the  ooontry^.     And  as  for  Canada,  no  one  can 
describe,  without  bemg  accused  of  extravagance,  the 
greatriess  and  tiic  glory  of  wliich  it  may  not  be  made 
ible."     In  this  respect,  if  my  Highland  friend  was 
l^t — whicli  I  finnly  believe  he  was — Wisconsin, 
3,  and  the  large  territories  of  Nebra^a, 
regan,  and  Columbia,  large  cnougli  to  be  made 
fifty  common woaJtJis   of  the  extent  of  Mas- 
setts,  may  sliare  with  Canada  the  advantages  of 
Idintate  that  mak^s  men  hardy,  enterpHsing,  and 
U  certainly  seems  to  have  boen  of  some  effect 
psdmolating  the  cner^es  of  the  "  Yankees,"  aad  in 
'  them,  all   things   considered,  the  sharpest, 
st,  and  most  eminent  people  ift  the  Union — a 
iple  litde  loved,  perhaps,  but  very  much  respected. 
la  iJie  southern  States,  partly  perhaps  from  tha 
mfloence  of  the  climate,  but  more  probably  in  a  still 
greater  degree  fii^m  the  oi>eration  of  slavery  upon  the 
te,  character,  and  feeling  of  the  whites,  there  !s 
ing  like  the  same  social,  commercial,  and  litei'ary 
BTgy  that  exists  in  the  north,  Tha  contrast  between 
D  2 
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these  two  sections  of  tlio  Union  is  in  this  resj>ect  moA 
remarkable.  Between  Maasachuaotts  and  Sooth 
Carolina,  between  Vermont  and  Arkansas,  betweaB 
Connecticut  and  Alabama,  there  exists  ahuost  oagKA 
a  difference  in  everj-thing,  except  language  and  the 
Btyle  of  dress  and  architecture,  as  there  does  between 
Scotland  and  Portugal,  England  and  Naples,  Wales 
and  tlie  Ionian  Islands.  The  cities  in  the  free  "Far 
West"  double,  treble,  and  quadruple  their  popula^ 
in  twenty,  sometimes  in  ten  years.  The  cities  of  the 
Slave  States,  and  the  Slave  States  themselves,  eitha 
remain  stationary  or  increase  disproportionately.  In 
the  Free  States  all  is  bustle  and  activity;  in  the' 
Slave  States  there  is  elegant  and  drowsy  stagna- 
tion. The  railways  in  the  North  are  well  conducted 
Populous  towns,  villages,  and  manufactories  swann 
and  glitter  along  the  line ;  but  in  the  South  the  rail- 
ways are  for  the  most  part  ill-served  and  iU-regn- 
lated.  The  land  is  imperfectly  cultivated,  and  tbe 
primeval  forest  is  more  extensive  than  the  farms  and 
tlie  plantations.  The  great  rivers  Missouri  and  Mis- 
sissippi run  for  nearly  two  thousand  miles  through  a 
comparative  wilderness ;  tlio  reclaimed  land  on  either 
side  occupies  but  a  very  narrow  belt  and  border  of 
the  illimitable  dominion  that  man  has  yet  to 

1  the  super-ezubeno' 
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£>rest  and  the  deadly  swamp.  Even  in  Virginia, 
ancient  enough  to  have  been  called  by  the  same 
name  when  the  Empire  now  known  as  Russia  was 
called  Muscovy,  and  whence  the  swamp  and  the  wil- 
derness have  long  since  disappeared,  there  is  an  air 
of  non-progressiveness,  if  not  decay  and  desolation. 

The  traveller  from  New  England  and  the  other 
Free   States  no   sooner  penetrates  into  the  Slave- 
Land  than  he  sees  all  around  him  the  proofs  that 
slavery  is  onmipresent ;  not  in  the  mere  appearance  of 
negroes  at  every  turn  and  in  all  places,  for  they  are 
to  be  found  everywhere  in  America,  but  in  the 
slovenly    cultivation,    the    want    of   drainage,    the 
absence  of  towns  and  villages  in  the  rural  districts, 
and  the  paucity  of  population  even  in  the  largest 
cities.      Competition — the  very  soul  of  progress — ^is 
scarcely  to  be  foimd.     Where  it  exists  at  all  it  is 
only  among  the  retail  tradesmen.     Thought  is  not 
free.     You  may  talk  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Union 
as  desirable  and  probable,  abuse  the  President  and 
his  Ministers,  speak  ill  of  Congress  collectively  and 
mdividuaUy,  be  profane  or  immoral  in  your  speech 
or  life;    but  you  must   not  say   a  word  against 
the  sanctity  of  the  "  Domestic  Institution."    Rome 
Hself,  with  its  Index  ExpurgatoriuSy  does   not  act 
wilh  an  effect  more  blighting  and  deadly  upon  intel- 
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leotaal  activity  tlian  tlie  Soot}i  do^  when  it  farUdi 
the  expresaioii  ot'  opinicm  on  this  stdtject.  No  doubt 
it  would  be  daiigoronB  to  allow  of  free  discnssioD:  as 
dangeixiua  as  it  would  he  id  Bone  to  allow  Protestant 
divines  to  disputo  publicly  with  priests  and  cardiiulj 
oil  the  vital  truths  of  Christlatiity,  or  the  compoxii- 
tive  merits  of  Luther  and  Popo  Hildebrand.  Slaveiy 
being  an  adiititted  fact  and  :in  established  instltutioiir 
it  is  not  to  be  sujipuscd  that  tboEC  who  aru  educated 
in  the  belief  that  they  profit  by  it  can  do  otherwise 
than  forbid,  within  th^'  own  jurisdicticm,  the  callii^ 
of  it  in  question,  either  by  zealous  and  malignant 
philanthropists  among  themselves,  or  by  iiiteorlopen 
from  New  or  Old  England,  but  the  I'act  remains  that 
thought  is  not  free.  Consoquently,  the  wings  of  the 
Angel  of  Knowledge  are  clipj>ed,  so  that  he  cannot 
soiir  into  the  eDip}-rL!aD,  or  sit  upon  the  clouds.  Lh^ 
ratnre,  which  cannot  attain  its  full  development  under 
any  system  of  restriction  or  im[)ediinent  whatsoever, 
whetbor  it  be  tlieological,  political,  or  soda! ,  attains  but 
a  stunted  and  imperfoct  growth.  It  loses  its  most 
generous  inspiration,  the  sense  of  absolute  liberty.  It 
becomes  conventional  instead  of  natural  It  "  ^ves 
up  to  pLtrty  what  was  meant  for  mankind;"  and  as  a 
necessary  consequence  of  its  tliraldom,  finds  it  impos- 
sible to  compete  with  the  imivcrhal  literature  which. 
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B  no  socli  r^trictions,  aod  appeak  to  tlie  wider 

ndieace  of  all  humanity.      The  Slave  Ststea  liave 

[  some    excellent    lawyers,  some  admirable 

1,  and  some  couaummatc  politiciuis  and  stiites- 

;  but  they  have  produced  no  great  poet,  no  gretit 

FToUst,  no  ^reat  historian,  no  great  philo^pher  or 

■nctaphysicioii ;  nay,  as  fiir  as  my  knowledge  estends, 

f  have  not  bronght  i'orth  even  one  great  or  enib- 

t  preacher.     They  have  produced  a  few  pieasmtt 

I  fanciftd  rhymers  and  veraifierE,  both  male  and 

and  one  or  two  novelists  and  essayists  of  some 

ilitj'i  but  no  writer  in  any  walk  or  department  of 

ire,  whom  the  most  adulatory  partizanship,  or 

1  preference,  can  couscicntioualy  compare  with 

li  names  aa  Bryant,  Longfellow,  Whittier,  Uohnes, 

il  LoweU,  in  jxtetry;  such  historians  as  Prescott, 

roft,  and  Motley ;  such  novelists  as  Washingtoi 

rving  and  Hawtliome;    or  bucIi   a  philosopher  as 

:  all  of  whom  are  northern,  and  the  greater 

:  New  England  men  or  Yankees.     The  lead- 

l  flints  in  tlie  Slave   States   are   aware   of  the 

ificieDcy  without  biung  aware  of  the   cause,  and 

camint  as  yet  see  that  there  ore  mauy  things  which 

can  be  obtained  without  liberty;  but  that  a  great, 

wholesome,   and    fructifying   literature,   whicli 

^peak   trumpet -tongued   to   all  mankind,   and 
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move  the  universal  heart  of  nations,  is  not  among 
the  number. 

One  characteristic  of  both  the  Slave  States  and 
the  Free — wliich  has  been  pai-tially  noticed  by  all 
travellers,  though  feve-,  if  any,  have  attempted  to  8^ 
count  for  it  on  pliilosophical  principles — is  the  intensely 
aristocratic  sentiment,  or  it  may  be  called  instinct,  of 
the  native-bom  Americans,  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and 
generally  of  the  white  race.    It  was  the  eminent  state*- 
man  and  orator,  Jolm  C.  Calhoun,  who  first  enunciated 
the  dogma,  which  has  since  his  time  been  openly 
cepted  by  the  whole  South,  and  more  tacitly  and  par- 
tially by  the  North,  that  there  is  not  such  a  thing 
Democratic  Republic — that  there  never  was  such  » 
thing  in  ancient  or  modern  times ;  and  that  there  mnrt 
of  necessity  be  an  aristocracy  of  some  kind  or  other  t» 
keep  tlie  framework  of  society  together,  under  a  fcom 
of  government  so  delicate  and  so  complicated  as  «■ 
Republic.      That  there  may  be  a  monarchy  and  k 
despotism  without  an  aristocracy  is  proved  by  Asistic 
as  well  as  by  European  experience ;  and  we  need  noti 
travel  forty  miles  eastward  from  the  English  coasts 
to  find  a  striking  proof  of  it;    but    Mr.   CaJhouO 
held  a  strictly  democratic  republic  to  be  imposaihle^ 
and  appealed  to  Greece  and  Rome,  to  Venice  and 
Genoa,  for  corroboration.    He  declared  that  the  oaij' 
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possible  aristocracy  in  the  United  States  was  the 
aristocracy  of  colour  and  race.  He  may,  to  some 
extent,  have  undervalued  or  ignored  the  aristocracy 
of  wealth  and  genius,  which  always,  in  every  society, 
whatever  may  be  its  form  of  government,  assert  and 
inaintain  their  own  claims  to  pre-eminency ;  but 
tiliere  can  be  no  doubt  that,  as  regards  the  aristo- 
cracy of  colour,  avowed  or  tmavowed,  he  was  per- 
fectly right  in  the  fact.  As  regards  the  political 
conclusions  which  he  drew  from  it,  opinions  will 
probably  differ.  The  North — ^which  wiD  not  tolerate 
slavery — shows  its  participation  in  this  aristocratic 
notion  by  refusing  to  tolerate  the  social  equality  of  the 
**  nigger."  "  We  shall  not  make  the  black  man  a  slave; 
"we  shall  not  buy  him  or  sell  him ;  but  we  shall  not 
associate  with  him.  He  shall  be  £ree  to  live,  and  to 
thrive,  if  he  can,  and  to  pay  taxes  and  perform  duties ; 
but  he  shall  not  be  free  to  dine  and  drink  at  our  board 
— ^to  share  with  us  the  deliberations  of  the  jury-box — 
to  sit  upon  the  seat  of  judgment,  however  capable  he 
may  be — to  plead  in  our  courts — ^to  represent  us  in 
the  Legislature — to  attend  us  at  the  bed  of  sickness 
and  pain — to  mingle  with  us  in  the  concert-room, 
tlie  lecture-room,  the  theatre,  or  the  church,  or  to 
marry  with  our  daughters.  We  are  of  another  race, 
and  he  is  inferior.     Let  him  know  his  place — and 
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keep  it.'*     This  is  the  prevalent  feeling,  if  not  li( 

language  of  the  &ce  Nortli.     A  negro  must  oat  a 

in  the  public  omnibuses,  nor  in  the  railw&y  can; . 

must  not,  however  wealthy,  sit  in  tlie  boxes  ac 

the  pit  of  a  theatre ;    and  If  he  dc^res  to  gt 

churcli,  lie  must  worship  with   those  of  lus  « 

colour,  and  not  presume  to  taint  the  atmosphere 

the  pure  whites  by  tlie  odours  that  exhale  fJMm  1 

idpurer  epidermis.     The  \diites  in  t)ie  Kordi  oljact 

to  a  n^-o,  not  alone  ior  moral  and  {Kilitical,  bid  fat 

physical  reasons.      They  state  that  lie  smells,  uA 

that  it  ie  almost  as  offensive  to  come  near  hira  ai  it 

would  be  to  foiidle  a  skunk.     The  words  of  a  j 

tended  hymn — made  i'ur  the  negroes,  but  not  fcgr 

of  them,  although  it  is  sometimes  asserted  that 

author  had  a  dark  skin — are  often  quoted  to  thi* 

who  oi-e  incredulous  as  to  the  oduurs  that  e^iil> 

&om  the  black  man : — 

"  De  Lord  He  lub  de  niggar  well. 
He  koDW  lie  niggnr  by  de  gmeU  ; 
And  when  de  niggar  cbildrcn  cry, 
De  Ijjrd  He  gill  'ein  'pownm  pie." 

I  attended  a  negro  clinrch,  and  heard  a  n^ 
preacher,  at  Richmond,  in  Vir^nia;  and,  tbm^I 
have  aa  sensitive  a  nose  as  most  iieople,  and  a  tattt 
sensitive  one  than  many,  I  was  quite  uuconsciooi  rf 
any  unpleasant  effluvium,  or  of  any  effluvium  at  dl| 
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proceeding  from  the  persons  of  the  seven  or  ei^t 
buodred  black  men  and  women  there  osscmhJed  to 
woT^p  their  Creator.  I  mentioned  the  fact  to  the 
Virginian  gentleman  who  accompanied  me.  He 
replied,  that  it  was  quite  true  that  there  was  at  that 
tirao  no  amell — but  "  then,"  said  he,  "  llie  month  is 
Uxrch.  In  June  or  July  ihe  odour  would  be  per- 
fectly iotolerable ;  and  I  for  one  should  not  have 
vmtnred  to  have  done  myself  the  honour  of  accom- 
panying you."  But  whatever  may  be  the  fiict  as 
to  tlie  physical  discomfort  said  tu  be  produced  by  tJie 
odours  of  the  black  men  on  tlie  olfactory  norvcB  of 
the  whites,  it  is  evident  tliat  in  the  Soutli,  where, 
if  M^whei-e,  this  pecuhar  nnpluasantness  would  be 
mare  likely  to  be  ofl'unsively  demonstrative  than 
in  colder  climates,  tliere  is  no  snch  repuf^aiice 
to  the  persons  of  the  black  jjopulation  as  there  is 
in  the  Nurtli.  In  the  South,  the  slave-owner  not 
only  oohidiits  wiUi  the  more  youthful  and  hoantifol 
of  his  female  slaves,  but  seems  to  hane  no  objectioit 
wiiatever  to  the  close  proximity  of  any  ue^ro,  young 
or  old,  male  or  female;  though  tlie  Nortliem  men, 
jgha  taik  so  much  of  liberty,  and  of  the  political 
r  of  all  men,  turn  up  tlieir  scomiul  noses  at 
!  sbghtest  possibiUtj  of  contact  with  an  African. 
Vegro  women  are  not  only  the  favourite  and  most 
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fondly  tnisted  niirscs  of  wUte  children,  bat  often, 
and,  indeed,  generally,  entertain  for  the  infants  of 
their  masters  and  mistresses,  whom  thoy  have  reared 
and  tended  in  their  helplessness,  a  iife-Iong  and 
most  devoted  affection.  They  inspire  the  same  feel- 
ings in  the  bosoms  of  their  young  charges.  Black 
women  nurse  the  httle  white  girl  in  her  haby- 
hood — wash  her,  dress  lier,  and  adorn  hei- — take 
her  to  school  in  her  girlhood — and  share  in  all 
the  joys  and  sorrows  of  her  youth.  They  are,  be- 
sides, the  honoured,  though  humble,  confidants  of 
their  wedded  life  and  maturity,  and  wonld  scorn  to 
accept  of  a  freedom  that  would  separate  them  from 
the  objects  of  tins  disinterested  and  nngmdging 
affection.  In  the  South,  the  negro  may  ride  in  the 
omnibus  witliout  ofience ;  hia  proximity  to  the  white 
creates  neither  alarm  nor  disgust;  and  the  faithfid 
slave — 'looked  upon  as  a  friend — receives  the  familiar 
and  aftectionate  title  of  "uncle"  or  "  annt,"  as  ses 
may  dictate.  If  tlie  master  or  miati-ess  be  young, 
and  the  "  uncle"  or  "  aunt"  old,  the  negroes  exercise 
the  right  of  advice,  authority,  and  control  in  every- 
thing that  relates  to  personal  comfort  and  domestic 
ease ;  and  the  'superior  race  is  gratified  by  the  con- 
trol,'ajid  the  interest  which  it  presupposes.  If  the 
Northern  states  and  the  Northern  people  would  only 
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show  half  or  a  quarter  as  much  social  kindness  to 
the  negro  as  is  shown  in  the  South,  the  question  of 
negro  slavery  would  be  deprived  of  one  of  its 
greatest  difEcultiea.  But  while  Northern  men  talk 
of  the  political  rights  of  the  negro — while  they 
oppress  and  degrade  him  socially,  although  they  may 
neither  buy  nor  sell  him — their  anti-slaverj'  speeches, 
books,  and  resolutions  savour  of  hypocrisy  and  false 
pretence.  More  than  this,  they  harden  the  hearts 
of  the  slavenswners,  who  can  see  through  a  talse 
pretence  quite  as  readily  as  the  Yankees,  and  tend  to 
deprive  the  question  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  of 
the  grace,  the  force,  and  the  impetus  that  arc  derived 
from  an  uncompromising  and  thoroughly  sincere  con- 
viction. 

Another  proof  of  the  aristocratic  feeling  which 
pervades  the  white  democracy  of  the  United  States 
is  the  repugnance  which  native-horn  Americana 
almost  universally  entertain  to  domestic  service.  As 
is  well  known,  a  domestic  servant  of  American  birth, 
and  witliout  negro  blood  in  his  or  her  veins,  who 
condescends  to  help  the  mistress  or  master  of  a  house- 
bold  in  making  the  beds,  milking  the  cows,  cook- 
ing the  dinner,  grooming  the  horse,  or  driving  the 
carriage,  is  not  a  servant,  but  a  "  help."     "  Help 

inted,"  IS  the  common  heading  of  advertbcments 
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io  the  North,  where  serrante  are  required.  A  natrvs 
American  of  Anglo-Saxon  lineage  thinks  bims^ 
born  to  lead  and  to  mle,  and  scorns  to  be  considered 
a  "servant,"  or  even  to  tolerate  the  name.  L«t 
negroes  he  servants,  and  if  not  negroes,  let  IriBbmai 
fill  the  place;  but  for  an  American,  an  Eng^iEl 
or  a  Scotsman  to  be  a  servant  or  a  waiter  is  der»- 
gatory.  Such  people  consider  themselves  of  gnperiot 
breed  and  blood.  They  are  the  aristocracy  of  the  Kew 
World;  and  if  poverty  fall  upon  one  of  tliis  clai 
it  may  do  npon  many  a  noble-minded  ^llow — and  cont- 
pel  him  to  tend  sheep,  wait  in  a  shop,  or,  worse  tjian 
all,  to  stantl  behind  a  cliuir  at  table,  he  is  a  help,  not 
a  servant.  But  the  negro  is  not  a  help ;  he  is  em- 
phatically a  servant.  And  the  Irishman  is  seldsn 
long  in  America  before  he,  too,  begina  to  assert  the 
supremacy  of  Iiis  white  blood,  and  to  come  oint  of 
what  he  considers  the  degrading  ranks  of  "  service.' 
The  negroes,  both  free  and  slaves,  liave  genemUy 
a  great  dislike  to  the  IrishT  whom  they  were  the 
first  to  call  "white  niggers."  A  very  poor  whiM 
man — such  as  an  Irishman  generally  is  when  ha 
arrives  in  America,  and  stm^les  liard  to  competo 
with  the  negro  for  the  lowest  kinds  of  occupation- 
is  looked  upon  with  pity  and  hate  by  Sambo.  "  A 
white    Bvckra"    is   the   most   opprobrious    ^itliet 
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that  a  negro  can  make  nee  of;  far  in  his  eyes, 
wealth,  authority,  power,  and  white  blood  should 
always  be  found  together.  The  Irishwomea  fiiU 
wiUinglv  at  first  into  domestic  service,  but  the  pahlic 
opinion  aronnd  thorn  soon  indoctrinates  them  with 
tile  aristocratic  idea  that  black  men  and  women  aro 
the  oidy  proper  servants,  that  white  men  ongbt  to 
trade  and  cultivate  farms,  and  that  white  women  are 
their  proper  helpmates,  and  should  scorn  to  server 
aave  in  their  own  households  and  in  behalf  of  thdt 
own  hi^bands  and  children. 

Bnt  to  return  to  slavery — which  is,  in  reaUty,  far 
more  of  a  white  man's  than  of  a  black  man's  ques- 
dun,  and  of  which  the  ai'istocratic  tendency,  as 
regards  the  white,  is  bnt  one  feather  oat  of  the 
miiUifariouG  plumage  of  the  subject — it  is  well  to 
consider  what  ctfL'ct  it  has  upon  the  whole  policy 
of  the  United  States — among  men,  both  of  the 
North  and  South,  who  caie  no  more  fur  the  negco, 
as  a  negro,  than  they  do  for  their  horse  or  cow, 
but  who  uSe  him,  or  abuse  htm,  as  suits  the  higher 
political  purpose  whieh  sways  their  actions.  And 
liere  we  come  to  the  very  core  of  the  pohtical 
differences  which  separate  the  Free  from  the  Slave 
States  of  the  Union.  These  dificrcnces  are  many 
mnd  serious,  and  are  besides  embarrassed  and  exas- 
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perated  by  numerous  complications  of  interest 
policy  quite  unconnected  with  slavery.  Free  Amelia 
is  ultra-protectionist,  and  Slave  America  is  strong 
in  favour  of  tlie  widest  fi-eedom  of  trade.  The  Fraa 
States  arc  alarmed  at  the  increase  of  British  l 
&ctures,  wliile  the  slave  States  are  not  only  not 
alarnied,  but  gratified,  and  desire  to  profit  by  Brilisb 
industry  to  the  fullest  possible  extent,  in  the  cheapen- 
ing of  clothes  for  themselves  and  their  slaves,  uA 
of  all  articles  of  domestic  use  and  luxury,  wliicli 
Great  Britain  can  fumisli  better  and  more  clie^f 
than  the  nianufacturers  of  tlie  North.  But  this  ii 
the  least  of  their  differences.  The  unfortunate  pro- 
vision in  the  Constitution,  which  allows  a  slave-holder 
to  possess  votes  for  the  House  of  Represootative^ 
not  one  vote  simply  in  liis  individual  right  as  ■ 
free  white  man,  but  several  votes,  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  the  black  population,  makes  a  SouUiaii, 
white  of  more  integral  political  importance  than  the 
Northern.  He  is  a  lieavier  weight  in  the  politwi 
scale,  and,  individually,  is  of  more  power  and 
sequence  than  any  ordmaiy  white  man  can  be,  iuil«« 
the  other  add  to  Iiis  personal  vote  the  inflnai* 
always  derivable  from  eloquence  and  genius  in  t 
iag  the  opinions  of  his  fellow-men.  The  strn^ 
between  the  North  and  South,  of  which  the  net 
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ide  the  pretext,  is,  as  all  the  world  knows  liy 
)  time,  a  stmggle  for  political  power  and  ascen- 
jcy — for  the  patronage  of  tlie  Republic,  and  of 
I  fleveral  Commonwealtlis  which  compose  it.  The 
I  of  the  North  and  of  tlie  West — whether  they 
I  old  and  staid  conser^'atives  of  such  States 
I  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  or  the  hardy 
,  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Kansas,  or 
!  equally  hardy  and  more  adventurous  and  far- 
"  go-a-heads  "  who  look  to  Nebraska,  Oregon, 
lilumbia,  and  even  cast  a  longing  look  to  the  arable 
of  tlie  Hudson's  Bay  Company  as  the  scene 
r  future  operations  in  the  art  and  industry  of 
e-making — may  ask  why,  Individually,  and  man 
for  man,  they  should  be  of  less  account  than  the 
slave-owners  and  slave -breeders  of  the  South,  who 
e  in  right  of  their  slaves,  but  do  nothing  to  extend 
I  boundaries  of  the  Union — unless  by  aggression 
.  the  dominions  of  independent  European  and 
rican  powers?  And  tliis  is  the  main  difference 
B  the  two  great  sections.  The  Southei'n  States 
e  to  onnes,  and  to  increase  the  territories  of  the 
n ;  but  thoy  have  no  means  of  doing  so — unless 
,  just  or  luijust,  agEunst  Mexico  and  Spain, 
the  eflFete,  ridiculous  and  perishing  Republics 
I  Spaniards,  half-breeds,  and  quadroons,  that  vege- 
VOL.  IL  E 
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tatc  boutltward  of  Mexico  as  far  aa  Panama.  T 
Nortliern  States,  on  the  coatrar}-,  in  sendii^  < 
tlieir  pioneers,  come  into  coatact  witli  no  Eunfoi 
powers.  The  wilderness  is  tlieir  natural  inheritaiia 
and  neither  to  them  nor  to  tiieir  forefathers  lias  d 
red  man  beL>D  nn  invincibJe  at  even  a  formiiUil 
obstruction.  It  has  alira^'s  been  possible  to  i 
with  Iiim  without  doing  ranch  violeDcc  lo  the  c 
acienccs  of  those  who  traded  or  fought  wilk  h 
Philanthropy,  very  like  misanthropy  in  its  iwa 
gsvc  him  trinkets  and  fire-wat«r,  tlrat  be  mi^ 
"  civilise  himself  off  the  face  of  the  earth: 
tbi'  puritan  or  the  pedlar  stepped  into  his  broad  acK%i 
und  mode  himself,  like  Alexander  Si-lkiik  or  Bobii^ 
Bon  Crusoe,  the  autocrat  of  eveiy  circle  boondid 
by  tlio  horizon.  Tlio  North  is  conii>elled  by  n 
instinct,  jiulicr,  and  calculation,  to  send  &rdi  in 
superabundant  children  to  subdue  and  repjenisl: 
firuilful  eartli,  not  otherwise  preoccupied.  The  S 
has  no  such  chances.  It  sees  a  territory  Jintkt 
south,  which  is  already  snbdued  and  rqtleoidn^ 
though  by  an  inferior  race ;  and  must  cither  tate 
that  tt^rritory,  ptr  j\a  aiU  nefas,  from  its  present  pM* 
aMwim,  or  c<»isent  to  bo  outnumbered,  outweiglile4t 
uitl  conquored  by  its  ri^-als  for  power  and  i 
at  VViinhiu^ton.     To  Europeans  it  sometimes  a 
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aUtaoge  that  the  Uiuted  States — as  an  aggregate, 
already  sufficiently  large — should  have  sadi  an  in- 
satiable lust  of  territory,  as  to  invade  Mexican, 
Spanish,  and  othL'i*  independent  territories  in  thffi 
ruthless  and  unconscionable  fashion ;  but  fairly  and ' 
di^BSsionately  looked  upon,  it  seems  as  if  Ute 
"manitest  Destiny"  of  ■which  they  speak  wore 
ite  dream>  but  a.  reality.  They  are  doomed  to 
**  annex"  by  the  necessities  of  their  social  politics. 
Like  Robespierre,  they  must  cut  <iS  iieads  or  lose 
tt^  own.  Mexico  is  tempting,  and  Cuba  is  more 
ten^iting  still ;  yet  tlic  |>rizes  are  costly.  As  for  the 
little  R^Miblics,  carved  ont  of  the  -weakness  of  Spam, 
which  lengthen  and  spin  out  their  useless  Urea  in 
tbe  l«titndes  between  Mexico  and  Panama,  no  power 
oa  the  earth,  even  if  it  can,  will  be  so  foolish  as  to 
iniuriert  to  prevent  the  inevitable  consummataon 
cither  e£  their  absorption  into  t!;e  Amencioi  Union, 
or  of  their  annexation,  io  sonic  more  dej>endent  form, 
to  the  great  Confederation.  Wcve  it  not  tliat  the 
ooaudtation  of  the  United  States  had  mitdc  no  pro- 
TiBon  fer  any  increase,  except  by  the  normal  form 
lad  fccce  of  agglomeration  and  accretion,  the  Spanldi 
rep«UicB  or  empires  (for  these  moribund  states  change 
from  one  political  condition  to  another  with  kalcido- 
scc^nc  rapidity)  would  long  ago  liave  been  absorbed 
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into  the  ever-gaping  and  yawning  maw  of  Undo 
Sam.  And  herein  exists  a  difficulty  for  the  Union, 
all  consequent  upon  slaverj",  and  the  antagonism 
which  it  excites  in  the  North.  Foreign  conquest 
appears  to  be  imperative ;  but  if  it  be  undertaken, 
how  will  the  North,  which  only  wars  with  tlie  Indian, 
with  desolation,  and  the  wild  beasts  of  the  forest,  be 
affected  by  a  state  of  aflfairs  alien  to  tlie  intentions 
of  the  founders  of  the  constitution,  and  to  the  whole 
spint  of  the  most  populous  and  energetic  portions 
of  the  Repubhc?  The  answer  to  the  question''ia 
in  the  future.  No  one  can  foresee  the  ultimate 
pattern  which  the  moving  of  tlie  shuttles  and  rollers 
will  produce;  or  whether  the  whole  machine  will 
not  oltimately  break  into  pieces.  The  strength  of  a 
chun  cable  is  but  the  strength  of  its  weakest  part, 
The  strength  of  the  American  Union  is  the  strength 
of  Slavery.  It  is  that  question  which  bears  the 
whote  strain  of  the  mighty  ship ;  and  if  it  prove 
sbong  enough,  the  ship  may  defy  all  other  dangers, 
and  ride  triumphantly  upon  all  seas  and  into  all 
ports.  But  if  that  lini;  be  weak,  or  broken,  and 
bare  no  supports  in  nature  and  necessity,  and^no 
fiaks  in  the  heart  of  humanity,  it  will  drop,  sooner 

«C  hter,  and  then  the  world  will  see  a  new  shiftin; 

<?f  the  kaleidoscope.     The  focus  niay  be  symmetrical, 


nmetrical, 
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lit  the  component  parts  will  be  differently  disposed ; 
id  the  Northern  States  may  make  one  pattern,  the 
outhem  a  second,  and  the  Califomian  or  Pacific 
aboard  a  third  There  is  room  enough  and  to 
tare  for  all  of  them. 


CHAPTER    IT. 


PRO-SLAVEBT  PHILOSOPHY. 


There  was  a  time,  not  very  remotej  when  the  slave- 
holders of  the  Soath,  and  their  supporters,  driven 
into  a  comer  by  the  arguments  of  the  Abolitionists, 
were  content  to  rest  their  case  upon  tlie  existence  of 
Slavcrj-  as  a  great  fact — "a  chJel  that  wadna  ding" — 
and  which  it  was  useless  to  dispute.     They  agreed 
that  per  te  Slavery  was  wrong,  and  not  to  bo  d^ 
fended  upon  philosophical  or  religious  grounds ;  bnt 
they  insisted  that  to  abolish  it  would  be  to  prodm 
far  greater  calamities,  both  to   the   slave  and   bis 
master,  than  to  permit  its  continuance,  witli  sucli 
modifications  as  circumstances  might  allow.     Virtu- 
ally they  gave   up  the  controversy,  and  made  an.' 
appeal    ad   miserwordiam,   to  the    vulgar   common' 
sense  of  mankind,  to   the  conservative   feelings  of 
many,  who  would  rather  submit  to  old  evils  thau 
run  risks  in  new  ox]ieriraonts,  to  the  general   lazi- , 
ness  and  selfishness  of  the  masses,  who  are  content  J 
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:  the  existaacQ  of  afflictiiHs  ih&t  do  not 
e  borne  to  themselves ;  and  thej  streDgt^ened  all 
argnments  in  favour  of  tkc  status  quo,  by 
r  economic  considerations  of  trade  and  com- 
,  and  the  snpposed  neccasitj  that  lay  apon 
id  to  mannfactitre  cotton,  under  the  p^ioltj 
'  revolution,  and  the  equally  strong  necessity  to 
duce  it,  under  the  similar  penalty  of  ruin,  that 
ighed  npon  the  Southern  States  of  the  Union, 
isy  politicians  of  the  middle  and  Northern 
from  Pennsylvania  to  Maine,  and  from 
■  York  to  Wisconsin,  who  cared  a  great  deal 
lOre  for  the  Uiiion  tlian  for  the  "  rights  of  man  " — 
*iu»d  wpecially  of  that  portion  of  the  race  which  hap- 
pened to  have  hlack  skins — were  quite  contented  to 
reat  the  existence  of  slavery  npon  arguments  such 
I  these.  Whilst  in  favour  of  freedom  in  the  ab- 
et, they  postponed  into  the  indefinite  Future  all 
ipta  to  realize  it.  "  After  tins  generation  let 
e  come ;  bnt  let  us  not  he  disturbed  in  our 
Such  was  their  prayer,  and  such  their 
Imbued  with  these  motives,  they  strcngtli- 
\  the  "  peculiar  institution  "  which  they  aSccted 
to  condemn,  and  allowed  the  black  man  to  be  a  mxQ 
theoretically,  but  not  a  man  politically  or  socially. 

treftisal  to  eat,  or  drink,  or  pray  with  him — 
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or  to  allow  liiiii  the  civil  rights  which  they  claimed 
for  themselves  in  virtue  of  their  wliite  skins — ihej 
treated  him,  in  effect,  as  if  he  were  only  a  superior 
kind  of  horse,  or  perhaps  of  monkey ; — a  docile^ 
useful,  agreeable,  affectionate  brute; — to  be  kindly 
treated,  but  still  a  brute ; — and  no  more  fit  to  serve 
upon  a  jury,  to  sit  upon  the  bench,  or  to  ba 
Governor  of  a  State,  than  Gulliver  was  to  give 
laws  to  the  Ilouyhnhnms,  or  Caesar's  horse  to  be  > 
consul. 

But  witliin  the  last  two  or  three  years  a.  change 
has  come  over  tlie  philosophy  and  the  tactics  of  the 
slave-holders.  The  North  is  weary  of  the  "  Nigger 
question ;''— and  the  South,  feeling  the  weakness  of  a 
position  dependent  upon  the  toleration  of  its  foes, 
has  ceased  to  make  the  appeal  ad  mUerwordia^^ 
Not  only  justifying  Slavery  as  an  established  fact, 
they  have  gone  one  step  lower  (or  an  infinite  number 
of  st^ps  lower),  and  asserted  it  to  be  a  reasonable,  a 
benevolent,  and  a  divine  institution,  an  institution  en- 
tirely in  tlie  order  of  nature,  and  one  far  better  for  the 
slave  than  freedom ;  better  for  the  master,  better  for 
the  workman  and  for  liini  who  profits  by  the  work, 
and  who  calls  himself  a  shopkeeper  or  a  merchant :  a . 
system  that  is  not  dependent  upon  the  colour  or  race , 
of  those  who  are  enslaved,  but  which  may  conduce  ^ 
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)  the  advantage  of  a  white  slave  r^uite  as  much  as 
I  tliat  of  the  black.     In  one  sentence  they  allege 
Uvery  to  be  the  normal  and  only  proper  condition 
if  society.     Instead  of  being  defendants  in  the  great 
t  of  the  world's  opinion,  they  have  assumed  the 
Bition  of  plaintiffs.     They  have  entrenched  them- 
Hres  upon  their  rights,  and  accuse  all  that  portion 
F  the  Eoropean  world  which  condemns  Slavery  as 
eing  false  not  alone  to  morality  and  religion,  bat  to 
Pie  true  principles  of  trade,  and  to  the  philanthropy 
F  social  science.     In  short,  the  slave-holders — wor- 
vexed,    perplexed,    and    exasperated  —  have, 
!  a  dying  stag  in  the  wilderness,  done  desperate 
bttle  with  their  opponents.     They  have  taken  up  a. 
position  with  their  backs  to  the   rock,  and  defied 
all  onslaught.     Over  any  foes  who   will   recognise 
things  so  totally  distinct,  but  in  their  minds  so  homo- 
geneous, as  the  authoritj-  of  the  Bible,  the  right  of 
Labour  and   its   adequate   reward,   the   superiority 
of  intellect  to  animal  strength,  and  the  distress  and 
misery  of  European  labourers,  they  claim  a  logical, 
a  political,  a  philosophical,  and  a  religious  triumph. 
They  assert  themselves  to  be  students  and  neophytes 
DO  longer,  but  doctors  of  the  law.     They  sjjeak  no 
(  with  bated  breath,  as  if  tliey  were  afraid  of 
lebody,  but  bellow  and  thunder  ex  cathedrd ;  call- 
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ing  upon  the  irhole  world  to  listen  to  a  pbUoeopbj  M 
old  as  history  snd  as  titdestructible  as  hnman  socie^ 
"Slavery  is  no  evil,"  they  say;  "so  far  frran  ita 
being  a  wrong,  or  the  curse  of  humanity,  it  ts  tiM 
pro|>er  condition  of  the  masses  of  mankind,  and  better 
than  the  freedom  in  which  they  pine  and  star>'e,  and 
— if  they  do  not  go  to  the  graxe  before  their  tJme — 
in  which  they  breed  revolntion  and  war.  The  bhcfc 
man  is  necessarily  the  first  slare,  becanse  he  is  the 
stupidest,  the  least  Tahiablc,  and  most  easily  atp- 
tnred ;  but  the  white  labonrer  with  nothing  to  gire 
to  the  world  on  whose  bosom  he  was  born  bnt 
the  iHiskillcd  labour  of  his  brawny  arms,  is  a  slaw 
de  facto  in  every  pai*t  of  the  earth,  and  were  he  a 
slave  de  jure,  would  be  happier  and  more  comibrt 
able  than  lie  can  ever  hope  to  be  nndcr  lie  syrtem 
prevalent  in  Europe  and  in  the  Free  States  of 
America."  Such  is  the  trumpet-blast,  blown  rn  loni 
and  saucy  defiance  by  the  new  generation  of 
Southern  writers  and  politicians.  Among  these  one 
of  the  ablest  and  most  conscientious — a  man  who 
writes,  as  if  he  believed  himself  to  be  the  preacher 
and  the  apostle  of  a  new  science,  which  is  to  en- 
lighten the  darkened,  and  reform  the  cormpteii 
world— is  Mr.  George  FitzHugh,  of  Virginia.  This 
gentleman  boldly   enunciates  the   theory,  that  free 
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■iety  is  s  failure ;  and  that  the  best,  if  not  the 
liy  bope  of  civilization,  tinlcas  it  would  fall  the 
1^  of  stronger  and  Uooeater  barbarism,  is  the 
frestablishment  of  Slavery — independently  of  colour 
it  race— ia  every  port  of  the  world.  Although 
h  Gospel  be  preached,  the  rails  be  laid,  and 
eomotiToa  run  —  althongh  the  electric  telegraph 
sdb  its  messages,  and  the  printing  press  is  in 
BistKDt  acti\'ity,  disseminating  ideas — be  bolda  bis 
rstraa  to  be  fiilly  adapted  to  such  a  state  of  circum- 
iBiees.  There  are  many  othor  writei-s,  both  in 
BHS  and  verse,  who  have  taken  up  this  principla 
r  the  social  religion  of  the  South,  but  Mr.  Fits 
lil^  13  the  one  who  has  gone  most  systematic  ally 
id  philosophically  into  the  dii^cussion,  and  laid  down 
illK»itatiTeIy  a  system  of  Slavery,  pure  and  simple. 
■  ircmld  not  only  enslave  the  negroes,  but  the  poor 
'A  and  German  immigrants,  aH  £ist  as  they  arrive 
( Hew  York,  and  either  send  them  oEF  to  till  the 
mud  in  the  cotton  and  sugar  regions,  or  sell  them 
r  Ghadeston,  or  Kew  Orleans,  by  public  auctioo, 
to  die  highest  bidder.  "Liberty  is  for  the  few — 
slsrery,  in  every  form,  is  Fbr  the  many ! "  That  is 
tlio  maxim  of  whitrh  he  attempts  to  jastify  the 
universal  relevancy,  by  history,  by  philoso[>hy,  by 
•  •^gion,  and  by  tbc  "eternal  fitness  of  things." 


m  WBgion,  or 
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It  may  be  thouglit  that  Mr.  FitzHugli  and  the 
other  doctrinaires  of  Slavery  write  in  jest.  On  the 
contrary,  they  write  in  grim  earnest,  and  as  if  they 
were  the  founders  of  a  new  or  the  restorers  of  aa 
old  religion.  But  thoir  arguments,  when  not  sap- 
ported  hy  or  drami  from  the  Old  Testament,  and 
the  *'  bondage"  known  among  the  Egj-ptians  and  the 
Jews — or  from  the  negative  support  they  derive  from 
the  absence  of  an  express  denunciation  of  slavery  in 
the  New  Testament — and  the  more  positive  authority 
which  lliey  imagine  they  have  discovei-ed  in  the  book 
of  Revelations,  when,  at  the  openijig  of  the  Sixth 
Seal,  the  free  man  and  the  "  bond  "  are  to  call  upon . 
the  rocks  to  cover  them  from  the  wrath  of  the 
Almighty — are  chiefly  devoted  to  the  one  point,  upon 
which  they  make  the  whole  question  to  revolve — the 
superiority  of  the  physical  condition  of  the  slave 
to  tliat  of  the  free  labourer  m  Europe.  The  poets 
of  the  South  attempt  to  sing  of  the  happy  Arcadia 
where  the  planter,  like  the  patriai'ch  of  old,  sita 
under  the  shadow  of  his  vine,  and  treats  his  slaves 
as  if  they  were  the  members  of  his  own  family, 
the  sharers  in  all  his  gains,  his  faithful  and  afiec- 
tionate  dependants,  who  are  provided  for  by  his  care) 
who  enjoy  all   the  benefits   of  his  prosperity,  but 

iver  suffer  from  his  adversity;  who  work  for 
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moQ  good  when  they  ore  hale  and  well,  and 
I,  when  they  are  old  and  sick,  or  from  any  cause 

table  to  work,  ore  tended  quite  03  affectionately 
they  still  contributed   to   the  common  stock. 

lUosophers,  like  Mr,  FitzHugh,  while  painting  the 
e  sunny  picture,  and  holding  up  the  condition  of 

e  slave  as  if  it  were  the  summum  bonvm  of  human 
bliss,  dive  deeper  than  tlic  poets  into  the  social 
canses  of  the  state  of  things  of  which  they  so 
highly  approve,  and  demonstrate,  to  their  own 
satisfaction,  and  that  of  all  the  South,  that  the  few 
most  be  the  lords,  and  the  many  the  slaves ;  and 
that  the  lordship  on  the  one  side,  and  the  slavery  on 
the  other,  are  equally  right  and  mntually  beneficial. 
And  from  this  pecoliar  point  of  view  their  argu- 
ments are  sound.  If  the  sole  aim,  end,  and  enjoy- 
ment of  the  hulk  of  mankind  he  to  eat  and  drink,  to 
be  clad  and  housed,  and  to  have  no  care  for  the 
morrow — no  moral  responsibilities — no  harassing 
duties,  that  make  them  prematurely  old,  not  so  much 
with  labour  as  with  anxiety; — then  the  condition  of 
Iho  slave  in  the  Southern  States  of  the  American 
Union  is  superior  to  that  of  the  free  labourer  in 
Europe.  To  the  argument  that  "  man  shall  not  live 
by  bread  alone" — that  his  moral,  intellectual,  and 
^li^ous  nature, — of  infinitely  greater   importance 
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thsa  his  matij  phj^cal  well-bang, — cmn  not  aeij 
not  be  caitiTated  jrad  dsniafwd,  bat  mast  deteiiontav 
m  a  stale  of  alarccr — time  writers  replj  witfa  sc 
"Tbe  cvstomar;  theoriea  of  inoderu  ethical  phfla* 
aopJij*,  wJKtker  "*^  ■*■"■■  or  seDftkniaital,'*  wKft 
Ur.  HtzHaglif  *'are  so  &flacioas»  or  so  fain  ii 
tlMir  praniaeB  and  their  dednctiatis,  as  to  desern 
rejectkn;  and  tami  be  replaced  by  others,  foaadai 
oo  a  broader  philoaophica]  system,  and  on  i 
Chnstian  principlev"  "  The  world  wiU  fall  Ind: 
on  domestic  slavery  when  all  othear  social  foms 
have  failed  and  been  exliaosted.  That  hour  may  ml 
be  br  oC"  "  I  trKit  of  slaTtay  as  a  positive  good — 
not  a  Becessary  erU."    Socb  is  the  new  doctiioe. 

iiz.  FitxHn^  draws  a  contrast  bet^'een  whit 
be  calls  the  white  siave  trade  and  what  others  caO 
the  Uack  slave  trade,  very  muck  to  tbe  disadran- 
tage  of  the  £>rmer.  Ho  defines  the  white  slaw 
trade  tu  loean,  the  cn^Joyinent  of  white  men,  at 
low  wages,  r^ulated  rather  by  the  keeimeas  rf 
their  own  competitign  with  one  another,  than  by 
the  intrinsic  value  of  their  l&bonr,  and  their  naif 
sustenance,  as  soon  as  they  become  impotent  and 
onfit  to  work,  by  those  employers  who  made  ths 
most  of  them  whea  they  were  strong.  He  aUe^es  it 
to   be  far  more  cruel  than  the  black  sUve  txade^ 
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b  as  it  exEcts  more  bam  the  woi^erB,  and 

'  protects  nor  governs  them."      He   asserts 

;  when  the  ^Ktlirionists,  or  enemies  of  Slavery, 

that  white  labour  is  cheaper  than  bkck, 

y  destroy  their  own  case ;  and  so  iiir  &om  leading 

s  of  sense  to  give  t!ie  blacks  their  freedom,  tliey 

ely  leul  the  true  philanthrojilst   aud   the  wise 

iopher  to  govern,  employ,  protect,  and  enslave 

whites.     Tlie  whole  tlieoiy  is  thus  stated  in  the 

t  cbi^iter  of  Mr.  Fituhugh's  treatise : — 

*  The  profits    mtide    from  free   labour   are    the 

ait  of  the  products  of  such  labour,  which  the 

(oyer,  by  means  of  the  commsjid  which  capital 

1  gives  him,  tal^es  away,  exacts,  or  exploitates 

■  die  free  labourer. 

"  He  pr<^ts  of  slave  labour  are  that  portion  of 

iducts  of  such  labour  which  the  power  of  the 

T  enables  turn  to  appropriate.     Tliese  projiia  are 

,  heemtse  ike  master  allows  tA«  slant  to  retots  a 

•fftr  share  of  tlie  resultt  of  his  ovm  labour  t&oa  do 

i  emploi/ers  of  free  labour. 

'  Bot  we  not  only  boast  tliat  the  white  slave  trade 

■ore  exacting  and  fraudulent  than  black  slareiy> 

t  it  is  more  cmej,  in  leaving  the  labourer  to 

re  of  himself  and  family  out  of  the  pittuice 

I  flkill  or  capital  have  allowed  him  to  retain. 
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Wlien  his  day's  labour  is  ended  he  is  firee,  but  o' 
burdened  with  the  cares  of  his  {amilr  and  hoi 
hold,  which  make  his  Ereedom  an  empty  and  deliuii 
mockery.  But  his  employer  is  really  free,  and 
enjoy  the  profits  made  by  other  people's  labour,  i 
oat  a  care  or  trouble  as  to  their  well-beiug.  The 
negro  slave  is  fr-ee,  too,  when  the  labours  of  the  day 
are  over,  and  free  in  mind  as  well  as  in  body ;  ht 
the  master  provides  food,  raiment,  house,  fuel,  and 
everj-thing  else  necessary  to  the  physical  well-being 
of  liimself  and  family.  The  master's  labours  com- 
mence when  the  slave's  end.  Ko  wonder  white 
slav^-holders  should  prefer  the  slavery  of  white 
men  and  capital  to  negro  slavery  —  since  the 
wliite  slave-holding  is  more  pro6table,  and  is  trte 
from  all  tlie  cares  and  laboors  of  black  slaTO- 
holding." 

Here  ia  the  picture  drawn  in  support  of  the  fint 
part  of  the  princijile :  "  The  negro  slaves,"  says  Mt. 
FitzHagb,  "are  the  happiest  aud  in  some  cases  the 
freest  people  in  the  world.  The  children  and  the 
aged  and  intirm  work  not  at  all,  and  yet  have  all  the 
comforts  and  necessaries  of  life  pro\"ided  for  them. 
They  enjoy  liberty,  because  they  are  not  oppressed, 
either  by  care  or  labour.  The  women  do  little  hard 
work,  and  are  protected  from  the  despotism  of  theip 
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husbands  by  their  masters.      The  negro  men  and 

stout  bojs  work  on  the  average,  in  good  weather,  not 

more  than  nine  hours  a  day;  the  balance  of  their 

-time  is  spent  in  perfect  abandon.    Besides  this,  they 

liave  their  Sabbaths  and  holidays.     White  men,  with 

so  mnch  of  licence  and  liberty,  would  die  of  ennui ; 

but  negroes  luxuriate  in  corporeal  and  mental  repose. 

With  faces  upturned  to  the  sun,  they  can  sleep  at 

any  hour,  and  quiet  sleep  is  the  greatest  of  human 

enjoyments." 

This  is  the  picture  drawn  in  support  of  the  second: 
"  The  firee  labourer  must  work  or  starve.  He  is  more 
of  a  slave  than  the  negro,  because  he  works  longer 
and  harder  for  less  allowance  than  the  slave ;  and  has 
IK)  holidays,  because  with  him  the  cares  of  life  begin 
when  its  labours  end.  He  has  no  liberty,  and  not  a 
sbgle  right  We  know  it  is  often  said  that  air  and 
water  are  common  property,  in  which  all  have  equal 
right  to  participate  and  enjoy.  But  this  is  utterly 
Use.  The  appropriation  of  the  lands  carries  with  it 
&e  appropriation  of  all  on  or  above  the  lands,  usque 
od  calum,  aut  ad  inferos*  A  man  cannot  breathe  the 
air  without  a  place  to  breathe  it  from,  and  all  places 
are  appropriated.  All  water  is  private  property  *  to 
the  middle  of  the  stream,'  except  the  ocean,  and  that 
is  not  fit  to  drink. 
VOL.  n.  I" 
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"  Free  lalwurers  have  oot  a  tliousamith  part  oft! 
rights  tmd  liberties  of  negro  slaves.  lutk-cd,  lli^ 
}inve  not  a  single  right  or  liberty  except  the  right  a 
liberty  to  die. 

"  Where  a  tevr  own  the  soil,  they  have  i 
power  over  the  bahuice   of  society,  until  domesti 
Slavery   comes  ini  to  compel  them  to  permit  tlu 
balance  of  society  to  draw  a  suificient  and  comfort 
able  living  from  terra  mater. 

"  Free  society  aaserts  the  right  of  a  few  i 
tlie  eartli.     SIttvory  maintiuna  that  it  belongs  in  dS 
ferent  degrees  to  all. 

"  The  slave  trade  is  the  oiily  trade  worth  following; 
slaves  the  only  property  worth  owning.  All  other !( 
worthless,  a  mere  caput  mortuum,  except  in  so  far  a 
it  vesta  the  owner  with  the  power  to  command  tlia 
labour  of  others:  in  other  words — to  cntlavt  iietiu 
Give  you  a  palai'C — ten  thousand  acres  of  land,  audi 
you  are  poorer  than  Robinson  Crusoe,  if  you  hava^ 
no  slaves — either  to  cajutal,  or  domestic  slaved' 
Your  capital  will  not  bring  you  an  income  of  % 
cent,  nor  supply  one  of  yoiu-  wants,  without  labour. 
Labour  is  indispensable  to  give  value  to  property. 
If  you  owned  everything  else,  and  did  not  own 
labour,  you  would  be  poor.  But  fifty  thousand 
dollars  mean,  and  are,  fiity  thousand  dollars'  wortli. 
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of  sUves.  You  con  command,  without  tooching  on 
that  capital,  tliree  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  labour 
per  annum.  You  could  do  no  more  were  you  to  buy 
slaves  with  it,  and  then  you  would  be  cumbered 
witli  the  cares  of  govermng  and  pro\-iding  for  them. 
You  ai'e  a  slaveholder  now  to  the  extent  of  fifty 
ind  dollars,  with  all  the  advantages,  and  none 
the    disadvantages     and    responaibilities    of   a 


"Property  in  man  is  what  everybody  is  struggling 
b  obtain.     Why  should  we  not  be  obliged  to  take 
B  of  men,  our  property,  as  we  do  of  our  horses 
•  hounds,  our  cattle  and  our  sheep?    Now, 
under  the  delusive  name  of  liberty,  the  free  labourer 
rought  from  morn  to  eve,  from  infancy  to  old 
age,  and  then  turned  out  to  starve." 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  abstract  how  bold  the 
assertion,  how  weak  the  argument,  and  how  great 
the  fallacy  that  underlies  the  whole.  To  horse, 
bollock,  or  dog — to  white  man  or  to  black — such  rea^ 
soners  apply  the  same  rule :  for  horse,  bullock,  dog, 
and  man  ore  only  diiferent  varieties  of  the  worker; 
to  be  all  tended  and  taken  care  of,  as  their  natures 
require— all  unfit,  though  in  ever  varj-ing  degrees, 
to  take  care  of  themselves.  But  without  personal 
disrespect   to   Mr.   FitzHugh,  who    is   evidently  a 
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mncere  and  an  accomplished  man,  or  to  anj  otLen 
who  have  preceded  or  followed  him  in  the  cnon- 
ciation  of  his  doctrine,  may  we  not  ask  him  and 
them  to  consider  in  what  condition  he  or  ihey  would 
have  been  in  at  this  moment,  if  the  princijiles  of  the 
pliilosophy  tliey  uphold  had  been  acted  upon  in  the 
ease  of  white  labonrers  in  England,  or  Europe  gene- 
rally, at  and  subsequent  to  the  period  of  the  dis- 
covery and  colonization  of  America?  Perhaps  two 
out  of  three  of  the  white  population  now  flourishing 
in  the  Soutli — tlie  owners  and  rulers  of  the  soil  of  the 
most  fertile  [xirtions  of  tlie  United  States — are  tha 
descendants  of  labourers — men  of  mere  arms  and 
sinews — men  bom  to  till  the  earth,  and  having  no 
skill  or  knowledge  of  any  other  art  hut  that  of  agri- 
cultore  in  its  rudest  forms.  Had  their  progenitor* 
been  made  slaves  of  tlien — aa  they  ought  to  have 
been,  if  the  theory  be  good  for  anything — their  de- 
scendants, and  perhaps  Mr.  FitzHugh  among  the^ 
rest,  would  have  been  slaves  also,  and,  according  to 
his  argument,  far  better  off,  physically,  than  they 
can  hope  to  be  under  the  regime  of  personal  liberty. 
But  what  would  have  been  the  progress  of  the  great 
continent  of  America?  WTio  would  have  fought 
with  Washington  for  the  independence  of  a  noble 
nation?    Who  woidd  have  covered  the  land  with 
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tads,  and  sent  alupa  to  every  sea?  Who  would 
,ve  built  sucli  cities  aa  New  York,  Washington, 
idnnati,  St.  Louis,  and  San  Francisco?  And 
here  would  bo  the  great  Republic,  that,  young  as 
is,  holds  up  its  head  among  the  mightiest  powers 
'  the  earth,  and  treats  with  them  as  equal  to 
LUal? 

The  basis  of  this  philosophy — if  it  be  not  a  dese- 
rtion of  tiie  name  so  to  apply  it — is  the  grossest 
naualism.  Bsner  bo  a  sleek  horse,  or  a  corpulent 
g  snoozing  upon  a  dunghill,  than  a  lean  man, 
rerbnrdened  with  anxiety.  Such  is  the  ultimate 
mient  into  which  all  such  reasoning  resolves  itself, 
nd  DO  donbt  there  is  many  a  pig  which  is  happier 
isn  a  mau.  To  suffer,  and  to  elevate  oui'selves  by 
fering,  is  our  great  privilege  as  human  beings. 
'o  endure,  and  to  grow,  is  in  the  essence  of  the 
BiBorta]  mind.  Were  it  not  so,  the  gradations 
t  happiness  would  extend  downwards,  and  not 
qtwards.  The  happy  pig  would  be  less  hajipy 
lian  the  oyster;  and  the  oyster  itself  would  Le  a 
piserable  creatiu-e  compared  with  a  monad,  and 
tUI  more  miserable  compared  with  a  stone.  Wo 
faotild  either  wallow  in  the  styes  of  sensualism,  or 
■ke  reiiige  in  the  Brahniiuicid  philosophy — that 
lUation  is  supreme  hiiss.     We  sliould  live  Uvea 
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of  deqwir,  instead  of  hope,  sod  cry  in  our  blank 

vuaaj,  with  meUncholy  B^Ton — 

"Ca^t  tftr  Ok  }ojt  Oij  imyt'ha.rt  »tea: 
CO^t  o'er  Uiiiw  boon  foNO  angnuh  free ; 
Aad  kDOT,  whaterer  thon  hut  been. 
Its  wiahiog  betto-,  not  to  be." 

Bat  H  is  not  necP5s.-iry  to  argne  oat  to  its  ulti- 
mate deductions  a  sTsteni  like  this,  npon  which  many 
readers  may  jwrliaps  be  of  opinion  that  too  mncli 
has  already  liccn  said.  It  was,  howe^-er,  nccessaiy 
to  say  thus  much,  to  indicate,  for  the  better  compre- 
hension of  English  readers,  the  new  phase  into  whicli  H 
the  slavery  and  anti-slavery  controversy  has  entered. 
The  friends  of  Slavery  act  no  longer  on  the  defenave. 
They  have  ontgrown  their  early  timidity.  They  no 
more  walk  warily,  as  if  upon  rotten  ice,  bat  step  out 
boldly,  as  if  upon  the  pock  and  the  solid  earth. 

Slaves,  in  a  certiun  sense,  all  men  are.  We  are 
slaves  to  the  law  of  gravitation,  and  to  the  laws  of 
health:  slaves  to  hunger  and  thirst;  slaves  to  our 
passions  and  our  affections ;  slaves  to  our  prejudices ; 
slaves  to  and  prisoners  of  the  earth — from  which 
we  cannot  esca]>e,  under  the  penalty  of  death.  We 
are  slaves  to  capital,  also — as  Mr.  FitzHugh  asserts 
— nnmistakeably  slaves  to  it ;  and  the  capitalist,  also, 
is  the  slave  of  the  labourer,  witliout  whom,  as  be 
says,  all  his  capital  is  worthless.    But  Mr.  FitzHngh, 
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and  all  the  Southern  reasoners,  who  look  upon  him 
as  the  apostle  of  the  new  &ith  which  is  to  end  all 
controversy  with  those  who  maintain  that  a  black 
man  is  not  a  chattel,  mnst  go  far  deeper  into  first 
principles,  before  they  can  convince  one  human  being, 
out  of  the  narrow  circle  of  Southern  society,  that 
they  have  either  made  a  discovery,  or  that  their  dis- 
covery is  of  the  slightest  value.  The  white  labourer 
is  a  slave,  and  is  often  a  slave  ill-paid  and  ill-tended, 
with  none  to  care  for  him,  and  with  nothing  often- 
times but  Christian  charity  to  depend  upon  for  his 
life  when  he  is  old  and  sick,  and  unable  to  toil  any 
more ;  but  he  had  this  consolation  in  toiling,  that  no 
man  could  come  to  his  cottage  or  his  hovel,  and  take 
away  the  wife  of  his  bosom,  and  sell  her  into  bondage 
in  a  strange  land ;  that  none  could  take  his  children 
forcibly  away,  so  that  he  might  see  them  no  more ; 
and  that  none  could  lay  hands  upon  himself,  and 
make  him  toil  upon  the  land,  when  he  preferred 
to  toil  upon  the  water ;  or  treat  him  with  the  same 
unconcern  as  a  dog  or  a  horse.  Any  one  powerful 
enough  to  carry  off  Mr.  FitzHugh  and  sell  him  into 
bondage,  might  apply  to  him  the  arguments  he  uses 
to  negroes  and  to  white  slaves ;  and  if  he  remon- 
strated, say  to  him,  "  Foolish  fellow  I  why  do  you 
complain?     You  shall  not  labour  more  than  nine 
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DECLINE  OF  THE  SPANISH  RACE  IN  AMERICA. 


Wiuh!«stoii,  March,  1858. 
\  Greece  was   to  Persia,  and   as   Rome  was  to 
!,  in  ancient  days — as  England  was  to  Franco 
,.  vitliin  the  memory  of  living  men — so  are  the  United 
States  to  the  Spanish  races  on  tlie  North  American 
mtinent,   and   more   especially    to    the    Mexicans, 
^lere  is  deadly  and  traditional  enmity  between  tliem, 
d  a  growing  conviction  on  the  part  of  the  Anglo- 
pxon  race,  strengthened  by  prejudice,  by  passion,  by 
est,  and  by  a  vague  and  nameless  bnt  powerful 
>tipatby,  tliat,  sooner  or  later,  Mexico  must  be  in- 
tied,  conquered,  and  annexed.  And  not  only  Mexico, 
t  the  whole  continent  aa  far  south  as  Panama,  is 
in  the  popular  mind   to  a  graduid  lucor- 
t  into  the  great  Republic.     The  star-spangled 
r  has  now  bnt  thirty-two  Stars  to  glitter  on  its 
id»,  or  one  fur  each  State;   but  should  that  day 
IT  arrive,  it  will  have  to  place  at  least  one  hundred 
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and  tiity  stars  upon  it,  or  adopt  a  new  symboltsn 
for  a  power  so  magnificent.  Xor  is  this  a  mere 
dream  of  amtition  confined  to  the  warm  South,  and 
tho  teeming  fancy  of  Southern  politicians,  who,  bf 
the  supposed  necessities  of  the  institution  of  slavery, 
imagine  that  as  they  cajinot  extend  to  the  great  Weat, 
or  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  Free  States! 
hy  any  other  means,  they  must  perforce  annex  Cam 
and  the  vast,  ill-governed,  miserable,  but  beaatiMJ 
and  fertile  regions  lying  between  the  frontiers 
Texas  and  the  t^vo  oceans  that  all  but  mingle  at 
Panama.  The  feehng  is  shared  by  many  soberer 
men,  and  cooler  politicians,  who  deplore,  while  tiiej 
assert  tlie  necessity  that  impels  them.  They  con- 
sider it  the  "manifest  destiny"  of  the  Saxon,  Anglo- 
Saxon,  and  Scandinavian  race — for  these  are  but 
one  in  their  origin — to  drive  out  the  degenerate 
Spaniards,  and  descendants  of  Spaniards,  wlio  arc 
about  as  unfit  to  develop  the  country  as  tlie  Red 
Indians,  and  utterly  nnable  to  establish  anything 
like  a  firce  or  a  firm  Government.  And  every  year 
things,  instead  of  mending,  become  worse.  The 
Spaniards  intermarry  with  the  Indians,  and  produce 
a  mixed  race,  with  all  the  vices  of  both  breeds,  and 
none  of  the  virtues  of  either.  By  their  indolence, 
rapaci^,  and  lawlessness,  they  come  mto  constant 
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ision  with  Yankees  and  other  adventurous  spirits 
r  the  United  States,  who  push  South  to  trade  and 
ilate;  and  at  the  least  real  or  supposed  indignity 
'  injustice,  clamour  lustily  for  the  interference  of 
e  GoTeroment  at  Washington,  glad  of  an  occasion 
'  quarrel,  and  panting  far  the  spoils  of  a  race 
■whoni  they  despise,  and  of  a  country  which  they 

The  last  war  against  Mexico,  which  ended  in  the 
I  aonexatioD  of  California,  was  one  of  the  most  popular 
r  tindertaken  by  any  nation.  The  spirit  of  the 
whole  country  was  aroused.  Farmers  left  their 
&nns,  lawyers  their  desks  and  courts,  tradesmen 
their  stores,  students  their  colleges,  and  members  of 
Congress  their  seals  in  the  Legislature,  to  fight 
against  the  Mexicans.  Not  only  the  youth,  but  the 
middle  age  of  the  Southern  and  some  of  the  Northern 
States  were  in  arms,  burning  for  glory  and  for 
annexation.  Men  of  fortune  shouldered  the  rifle, 
and  went  through  all  the  hardships  of  the  campaign 
a  the  capacity  of  private  soldiers ;  and  the  number 
'  volunteers  was  so  great,  that  the  Government 
.  to  repress,  ratlier  than  encourage  the  martial 
t  of  the  citizens,  and  to  throw  every  imaginable 
1  the  way  of  their  enthusiasm.  Should 
:  any  new  cause  of  quarrel   with   Mexico 
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leading  to  a  war,  the  same  ardour  would  indubitably 
be  aroused,  aud  not  oil  the  sobriety  and  vis  inerti* 
of  New  England,  nur  all  the  prudence  of  all  the 
statosmen  that  tlie  Union  possesses,  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  cool  the  martial  spirit,  or  prevent  further 
conquest  and  the  annexation  of  at  least  another 
province. 

The  popular  favour  enjoyed  by  General  Williara 
Wallcor,  tlie  famous  Filibuster,  and  invader  of 
NIcai'agua,  is  but  one  out  of  many  proofs  of  tha 
feeling  with  which  the  people  of  the  United  States 
regard  thuir  effete  southern  neigliboiu-s.  Tliis  per- 
sonage, who  is  as  familiar  in  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
and  in  the  purlieus  of  Congress,  as  any  public  man 
in  Washington,  and  who  has  just  lefl,  accompanied 
by  his  second  in  command,  a  Genei'al  HenningseH) 
formerly  connected  in  some  capacity  with  the  press 
of  London,  was  brought  to  this  capital  in  custody 
of  the  United  States  Marshal,  for  having  infringed 
tlio  laws  of  the  United  States  in  his  late  attempted 
invasion  of  Nicaragua.  But  his  imprisonment  was 
a  mere  sham.  He  was  free  to  go  hither  and  thither 
as  he  pleased ;  and  he  was  ultimately  released  even- 
froni  that  nominal  captivity  and  surveillance  without 
even  a  caution  as  to  his  future  behaviour.  In  fac^ 
Walker,  though,  by  the  law  of  nations,  a   vulgac^ 
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rate  and  outlaw,  was   a  popular  person  even  in 
fr'ashington :   and  in  New  Orleans  and  Mobile  was 
honoured    recipient    of    enthusiastic    ovations. 
longh  Jiis  conduct  was  disavowed  and  condemned 
J  the  Federal  Govemraent,  tlic  public  feeling  was 
fttrong  tliat  it  was  his  failure,  and  not  the  attempt 
',  which  was  distasteful  to  men  in  power.     "  To 
\  in  and  win "  would  have  been  admirable ;  bat 
\  be  foiled  and   beaten  was  disagreeable  to  the 
loYenunent.     Failure  brought  inconvenient  remon- 
mces  and  remarks  from  foreign  powers,  and  placed 
Bie  Executive    in   a  false    position.      Walker  has 
identified  himself  for  the  time  being  with  this  parti- 
cnlar  movement ;  but  Walker  is  but  a  straw  ui>on 
die  wind,  and  there  are  hundreds  of  others  toady 
to  supply  his  place,  should  fortune  play  him  false, 
and    give    him   the  pirate's   death,   instead  of   the 
victor's  laurel,  and  a  high  gibbet  instead  of  Nicaragua. 
The  present  condition  of  Mexico,  and  of  all  the 
Central  American  Repuhhcs,  aiid  the  probable  future 
that  awaits  them  in  consequence  of  their  own  ten- 
dency toward  disorganization  and  the  rapid  increase 
in  population,  trade,  and  morid  power  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  are  questions  quite  as  pertinent 
to  Englishmen  as  to  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world. 
The  growth  of  tlie  United  States  is  merely  one 
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of  the  forma  of  the  development  of  tJiat  pohlical 
and  industrial  civilization  of  which  England  vra&  tid 
birtli-placc,  and  of  which  Englishmen  and  Scotchmdi 
are  still  the  leaders,  and  -which  is  fomidcd  upon  tba 
greatest  personal  freedom,  conaiatent  with  order 
orjjaiiization,  and  tlie  untrammelled  liberty  of 
vidual  enterprise.     Addressing  itself  to  the  elev 
of  man   through   tlie  development  of  his   mat 
interests,  which  must  always  precede,  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  the  development  of  a  higher  form 
civilization,   Anglo-American    progress  is   fated  tO' 
exercise  s  powerful  influence  over  tlie  decaying  com- 
munides  of  Spanish  America- 
Impressed   with    the    general    bearing   of   these 
truths,  but  havuig  no  means  of  making  a  personal 
investigation   into   the   actual   circumstances  of  afl! 
these  quasi  republics  and  anarchies — as  showing  ho* 
far  the  instinctive  notion  of  their  irretrievable  decay 
which  is  prevalent  in  the  United  States  was  founded ' 
on  facts — I  requested  Mr.  Thrasher,  of  New  York^' 
a  gentleman  who  passed  some  years  in  Cuba  and  iitf 
Mexico  in  a  high  official  position,  to  put  into  writi)^' 
the  results  of  his  experience.    I  was  favonred  shortly! 
afterwards  with  the  following  rttuJiui  of  the  subject 
which,  though  it  may  happen  to  he  tinctured  vitk 
the  American  sympathies  of  the  writer,  is  none  tU 
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.   interesting   from  the   informatioii    it    conveys, 
1  &om  the  political  wanunga  which  may  ho  drawn 


'  In  taking  a  succinct  view,"  says  tlie  writer,  "  of 

political  and   social   condition  of  the  Spanish- 

1  Republics  in  North  and  South  America — 

longh  South  America  is  of  little  importance  in  the 

■y — it  is  necessary  to  keep  in  view  the  fact 

t  they  have  constantly  endeavoured  to  imitate  the 

litlcal  example  of  the  United   States,   in  which 

have  as  constantly  failed.      In  this  must  be 

\gtit-  the   causes   of    failure — causes   which  may 

'easily  be  found.     Whenever  a  nation  is  constituted 

_^l^  the  separation  of  itself  from  that  of  which  it 

trmed  a  part,   it  necessarily   receives   a  political 

kapolse,  the  direction  of  which  it  is  apt  to  follow 

r  aAer.     When  the  distinct,  and  to  some  degree 

I  jiKordant,    British    colonies    of    North    America 

1  their  connection  witli  tho  Crown,  Uieir  first 

is^Kilse  was  to  create  a  common  centre  of  action. 

Ths    resnit    was     the    erection    of    the    Federal 

Power;   and  the   involuntary  political   tendency  of 

the  United   States  has   ever   been   to   increase   tho 

ioflaence   of    the   Federal    Executive   and    of   the 

ITederal    Congress,      In    tho    Spanish    colonies    of 

America  the  reverse  of  tins  took  place.    Under  the 
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role  of  the  motlier  country,  the   form  of  gover 
ment  was  a  thorongh  centmlization  ;   and   the  e 
viceroyalties  of  Mexico,  Peru,  and  Buenos  AyreiJ 
as  well   as  the   captain-general  cies   oF   GQatemali^l 
New  Grnnada,  Venezuela,  and  Chill,  were  diridedl 
into  provinces,  or  intcndencies,  as  they  were  called,! 
merely  for  the  purposes  of  local  administraHon.    Lnfl 
the  Btniggles  which  gave  birth  to  them   as  ; 
pendent  nations,  the  political  impulse   which  I 
receiied    was    towards    decentralization,    and 
advocacy  of  the   principles  known  in  America  as 
the   doctrine   of    States'  rights.      The    involuntar? 
pohtical  tendency  of  these  countries  has  ever  beea 
to  diminish  the  iniluence  of  the  Central  or  Federal 
Government. 

"  Tims  movements  seemingly  identical  in  their 
origin  produced  directly  opposite  results ;  for  while 
in  the  United  States  the  power  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  repress  domestic  rebellion  continually 
increased,  and  was  never  stronger  than  it 
present,  that  of  the  Federal  power  in  the  Spanish- 
American  States  continually  diminished,  and  was 
never  more  ijnpotent  to  suppress  revolt  and  rebellion 
tlian  it  is  to-day.  Other  cii'cumstances  hi 
contributed  to  the  i>oliticaI  decay  of  tlie  S 
American  States,  among  which  their   read 
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lopt  the  ideas  of  the  first  and  last  French  Kero- 
ttMii,  and  to  place  the  inJividual  above  the  State, 
idditig  that  the  State  owes  hiin  an  obligation  greater 
kan  he  owes  to  the  State,  has  been  perhaps  the 
lost  prominent. 
"  Whilcj  under  such  influences  as  these,  the 
oUtical  fabric  in  Spanish  America  has  exhibited  a 
UBtant  decay,  the  changes  in  social  organization 
axe  been  equally  great.  The  line  of  separation 
itween  the  discordant,  unequal,  and  inferior  races 
tat  constitute  tlie  population,  and  which  under  the 
lie  of  Spain  was  kept  in  constant  view,  has  been 
Mtroyed ;  and  all  the  old  Spanish  laws  for  the 
rgsnization  of  labour  have  been  repealed  without 
le  substitution  of  anything  in  their  place.  Mexico 
lay  be  taken  as  the  type  of  the  result;  for  the 
une  tiling,  with  slight  modifications,  has  occurred 
I  all  those  countries.  The  jwlitical  and  social 
Endaccments  to  the  white  race  to  preserve  its  purity 
aad  integrity  having  been  removed,  it  has  gradually 
amalgamated  with  the  inferior  races ;  and  the  latter, 
ssessing  a  numerical  superiority  of  seven  millions 
a  million  of  wliit«  inhabitants,  has  nearly  swal- 
t  up  the  white  race  in  the  course  of  the  one 
•neration  tliat  has  elapsed  since  the  era  of  their 
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"  The  coDseqnence  of  all  these  causes  is,  that  Uw 
Nortliem  States  of  Mexico  have  lost  nearly  all  their 
white  population,  and  that  tlie  unorganized  native 
communities  are  unable  to  resist  the  attacks  of  the 
savage  Apaches,  Comanches,  Seminoles,  and  other 
Indian  tribes,  who  are  driven  southward  from  their 
old  h  mi  ting-grounds  by  the  westward  march  of 
Anglo-Siuion  civilizatiou.  In  the  beautiful  province 
of  Sonora,  ihu  rule  of  Mexico  is  reduced  to  a  few 
towns,  such  as  Guavmas,  TJres,  and  Hermoailla: 
Chihuahua  constant  sallies  of  the  Govenimeut  troops 
are  necessary  to  protect  the  scattered  rural  popu- 
lation ;  in  Durango  the  Indians  roam,  in  small  parties, 
unmolested  over  the  whole  State,  and  the  cl\'ilized 
inhabitants  have  been  compelled  to  concentrate  in 
the  cities  and  large  towns  for  mutual  protectioiL 
The  grazing  districts  of  Coahuila,  Loon,  Zacatecas, 
and  Sinaloa,  are  a  constant  prey  to  small  parties 
of  savages,  who  drive  off  the  cattle,  and  carry  the 
women  and  children  into  captivity  amid  their  monn- 
tain  fastnesses. 

"  In  the  southern  part  of  Mexico  a  similar  state  of 
things  exists.  General  Alvarez,  who,  although  he 
boasts  a  Spanish  name,  is  a  cross  between  the  negro 
and  the  Indian,  has  long  ruled  the  State  of  Guerrero 
with  despotic  sway.     But  he  has  ever  given  a  Up- 
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obedience  to  tlie  Federal  Government,  and  has  kept 
lePintos,  as  tlie  preponderating  native  race  is  called, 
1  snbjection.  His  own  recognition  of  the  Federal 
fovemment,  and  the  influence  of  Ins  name,  have 
lierto  kept  the  other  native  races  in  the  South  to 
dr  allegiance;  hut  lately  they  have  revolted ;  and 
!vr,  at  the  age  of  eighty  years,  he  is  engaged  in 
war  of  douhtfiil  issne  with  the  Indians  of  Chilapa 
id  Oajaca,  wlio  are  hounded  on  by  priests  and 
tters,  who  refuse  to  recognise  the  present  Federal 
iremment  of  Mexico.  The  course  of  Alvarez 
|l  this  question  has  produced  dissatisfaction  among 
own  people,  the  Pintoa,  which  will  doubtless 
i  out  into  open  revolt  after  his  death.  In  the 
I  and  peninsular  Slate  of  Yucatan  the  savage 
1  of  the  interior  have  recovered  possession  of 
irly  the  whole  territory,  and  tlie  quasi  whites 
!  driven  into  the  cities  of  Merida,  Sisal,  and 
itJiunpeachy,  the  capital  (Merida)  having  been  fre- 
quently menaced  by  a  large  force  of  Indiana. 
W  "  Amid  all  this  disintegration  and  political  decay 
the  Federal  Power  has  grown  constMitly  weaker, 
until  its  influence  lias  become  too  powerless  to  reach 
the  more  distant  portions  of  the  Republic.  In  the 
South,  Alvarez  has  long  held  supreme  power ;  in 
I  Bonora,  the  Gandara  family  ruled  for  many  years, 
a  a 
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imtil  recently  overtlirown  by  Pasquiera,  who  like- 
wise paj-s  little  heed  to  Congress  or  the  President 
Yidamri,  in  the  North,  has  annexed  the  State  «f  | 
Coahnila  to  that  of  Nuevo  Leon,  where  his  will  il' 
law ;  and  endeavoured,  a  little  more  than  a  year 
since,  to  perform  thu  same  act  with  tiie  State  of 
Tamaulipas.  In  Central  Mexico,  a  more  fonnal, 
obedience  is  rendered  to  the  Federal  authority,  bi 
one  tJiat  is  practically  of  little  import ;  and  amid  eH 
their  party  divisions  two  great  principles  emerge. 
The  first  asserts  that  tlic  national  decay  i&  owias 
to  the  decentralization  of  power,  and  the  other  that 
power  is  Btill  too  mucli  centralized.  The  one  prin- 
ciple triumphs)  and  brings  back  Santa  Aima  to  the 
Dictatorslnp,  as  in  1853 ; — to  bo  overtlirown  in  1855 
by  a  plan  of  Ayutla,  which  instala  a  new  consti- 
tution in  1857,  decentralizing  the  Federal  Power 
still  more,  and  placing  it  enth-ely  in  tba  hands  of  a 
single  representative  chamber,  that  is  to  sit  perma- 
nently, either  of  itself  or  through  a  committee  of  one 
representative  for  each  of  the  Status.  Tliis  again  b  im- 
mediately superseded  by  the  establishment  of  the  Dic- 
tatorship of  Comonfort,  which  may  be  overthrown  be- 
tween the  writing  and  the  publication  of  these  remarks, 
"  Under  these  circumstances,  the  remnant  of  the 
white  race  in  Mexico  is  seeking  new  blood  and  a 
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mvigor&tion  by  an  infusion  from  abroad.  When 
e  army  of  the  United  States  held  Mexico,  General 
M)tt,  the  American  commander-in-chief,  was  ten- 
tred  a  bonus  to  Iiimself  of  two  hundred  thousand 
>iind3,  if  he  would  resign  liis  commission  and 
scept  the  supreme  power  in  Mexico.  At  this  time 
)  aspired  to  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States, 
Dd  he  declined  the  offer.  When  Santa  Anna 
Btumed  to  power,  in  1853,  he  drew  aronnd  him 
large  number  of  Spanish  officers  from  Cuba,  but 
x>k  with  him  no  troops.  It  is  said  that  he  looks 
»rward  now  to  an  early  return  to  Mexico,  and  tliat 
'  will  seek  to  create  several  regiments  composed 
ntirely  of  Spaniards.  On  the  other  hand,  Coraon- 
t  has  turned  his  eyes  toward  the  United  States, 
1  anticipated  receiving  aid  from  the  ambitious 
ttid  restless  spirits  tliat  abound  here.  The  expe- 
ience  of  the  past,  as  shown  in  the  expeditions  of 
lOpez  to  Cuba,  Walker  to  Lower  California  and 
jCentral  America,  Carvajal  to  Tamaulipas,  and 
toousset  de  Boulbon  and  Crabbe  to  Sonora,  leads 
I  the  belief  that,  though  these  have  failed,  they 
■rill  be  followed  by  others  that  will  succeed  in  the 
Batnre,  sustained  as  the  spirit  of  American  Fili- 
imsterism  is  by  what  is  called  Saxon  "pluck"  and 
pnacity  of  purpose. 
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"  But  let  us  follow  the  process  of  political  disinle- 
gnUioit  southwariL  The  former  Republic  of  Central 
Aiat'rica,  obeying  the  political  impulse  it  received  at 
its  bii-tli,  soon  destroyed  the  Fi^ieral  Power  it  had 
created,  in  imiULtion  of  the  United  States,  and  broka 
up  into  the  five  iudepcndcnt  States  of  GatUemalai 
Sao  Salvador,  Honduras,  N^icarogua,  aiid  Costa  Hica. 
In  Gu^itemola,  after  years  of  successive  revolutionsj 
the  Indiim  races  asserted  their  supremacy,  and 
elevated  Carrera,  a  half-bred  croole  cattle-driver, 
to  supreme  power.  He  rules  soinetliing  as  Monte- 
zuma and  Atahualpa  may  be  supposed  to  have  ruled, 
but  with  some  of  the  forms  of  a  civilised  organiza- 
tion. In  parts  of  the  State,  the  Government  still 
decrees  what  proportions  of  the  land  shall  be  sown 
in  wheat,  what  ia  maize,  and  what  in  other  prodoc- 
tions  of  the  soil.  Can-era  has  centralized  power  ia 
Guatemala,  and  peace  reigns  for  the  tima 

"  In  San  Salvador,  Honduras,  and  Nicaragua, 
internal  discord  has  been  the  rule  for  many  years, 
and  in  the  struggle  the  white  race  has  gradually  died 
out,  or  been  absorbed,  until  now  it  docs  not  possess  a 
single  representative  man.  The  native  and  mixed. 
races  have  triumphed  under  the  leadership  of  ths 
lialf  breeds.  Santos  Guadlola,  the  President  of 
Honduras,    partakes    largely   of   the    Indian ;    and 
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MartLuez,  the  new  President  of  Nicaragua,  is  a  dark 
ICnlatto.  Costa  Rica,  having  a  larger  infusion  of 
vliite  blood,  and  few  negroes  or  Indians,  has  kept 
ibe  races  more  distinct,  and  the  nde  of  tlie  whites 
ta  represented  hy  the  family  of  Mora.  This  State 
exhibited  less  intestine  disorder  tlian  any  of  the 
•tfaers  of  Central  America. 

"  The  condition  of  Southern  America,  in  as  far  as 
<jt  ia  occupied  by  ihe  Spanish  racca,  is  equally  sug- 
of  approaching  change. 
First  in  geographical  order  on  tlie  Southern 
Continent  comes  the  former  Republic  of  Colombia, 
Amnded  by  Bolivar,  tlie  hero  of  South  American 
Aidependence.  Before  his  dcatli,  he  was  di-jven 
power,  and  the  State  followed  the  political 
lionise  of  its  creation,  breaking  up  into  tlio  smaller 
Republics  of  New  Granada,  Venezuela,  and  Ecuador. 
(The  first  of  these.  New  Granada,  held  until  quite 
itly  a  centralized  form  of  governmcut,  in  which 
white  race,  settled  upon  the  slopes  of  the  three 
^Axidean  ridges  that  run  through  it,  retained  the 
ical  power.  But  the  rule  of  centralization  now 
ails ;  and,  during  the  present  year,  a  federation 
States  has  been  foimed  on  tlie  model  of  tbu 
JEorth  American  Union.  In  the  tropical  regions 
tlie  coast  and  riverine  provinces,  tlie  sambo,  or 
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TIB  ^mr.mu  ^-izfntr  iioms.  ^ooa^ieni  bv  negroti 
and  aie3t£zri«    th  rie    .■case  ami  rTvin^  white  ml 

pAfitieal   OiOT^e   ^Jrrrrai-  gg  rr:;rr  o[   GmTeSOalx     A 

tb^  mixeti  and  black  pccoLiaoD.  luYie 
yAloal  povo-  in  their  own  luads,  and  kept  dt 
•Mtintrj  qtdet  for  several  y^ars.  The  same  stng^ 
«xMt4  there,  IioweTer,  as  in  the  otbo-  States ;  ^ 
Gf:nerai  Paer  mad  mao  v  other?  are  in  exile,  watii' 
ing  an  <yf^iorttinity  for  a  new  i^rolntion. 
liMflff  one  of  the  Spanish  colonies  npoo  die 
receired  lew  lUiii  importaticm  than  tfae 
Irilteli  pMMi^H^tfn  *1»  Caribbean  S««,  ^ 
!  negro  ekmcnt  in  ^^ 
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lation.      But  the  want  of  'white   immigration 
Europe,   and   the  gradual   absorption    of  tliis 
I  by  the  native,  are  rapidly  bringing  the  latter 
I  power,  and  even  now  the  communities  of  the 
terior  are  assimilating  to  the  pure  Indian. 
'  Fern  contains   more  of  the  negro   and  mixed 
I  on  the   coast,   but   the   wliites   still  preserve, 
I  great  measure,  their  former  political  and  social 
But  in  the   interior  there   exist   many 
itive  communities  that  do  not  recognise  the  rule 
i  the  Grovemment  at  Lima,  and  who  not  only  pre- 
rve  the  memory  and  the  traditions  of  the  Incas, 
i  make  continual  forays  upon  the  settlements  of 
I  Christian   native   races.      The   name    decentra- 
ing  tendency  exists,  as  is  seen  in  the  new  con- 
httion  issued  recently  by  the  Convention  at  Lima, 
BBch  body  has  now  been  three  years  in  continual 
The    possession    of   the    valuable    guano 
inds  on  hor  coast  has  given  the  wliite  rulers  the 
means  of  maintaining  their  sway,  and  at  the  same 
lime    afforded   a   constant    provocative    to    revolu- 
tionary attempts  to  get  possession  of  the  Govem- 
inent      In  Bolivia,  Belzu  succeeded  for  a  time  m 
becoming  absolute  master,  after  the  manner  of  Mo- 
na^as   in   Venezuela,    and   Carrera    in   Guatemala, 
supporting  his  power  by  a  monopoly  of  tlie  vain- 
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able  trade  in  q^oina,  or  Peruvian  bark.  A 
lutiou  is  now  raging  there — the  attempt  beiif 
made  to  place  Linares  in  power  instead  of  Coidon^ 
a  relative  of  Belzu,  wbo  is  President. 

"  Cliili  lies  in  a  mure  temperate  zone  tlian  tl 
tropical  countries  we  have  just  re^aewed,  and  h 
received  less  of  the  negro  element  from  the  aiai 
imixirtatiott  than  other  Spanish  colonies.  Besid< 
tliis,  the  Araucanian  Indians  of  the  South 
always  niaintaiued  their  independence  and  a  hostilft 
attitude  towards  the  wliites,  Cliili,  for  a  varie^ 
of  reasons,  has  exhibited  more  material  progrett 
and  intellectual  development  than,  perhaps, 
otlier  of  the  Spanisli-Ainericau  republics. 

"  The  old  viceroyalty  of  Buenos  Ajres,  so  long 
the   scene   of   the   despotisms    of    Ko^as    and    Dci 
Francia,   presents  nearly    the    same    political    sod 
social   features    as   the    rest  of    Spanish   America. 
Lopez   has    succeeded  Fi'ancia   in   Paraguay^    anl 
Urquiza  wields  a  portion  of  the  power  tliat  Bosai 
held  in  Buenos  Ayres;  hut  the  political  tendeocj 
there  is  also  towards  decentralization,  and  the  Aff»> 
gentine  Confederation  is  the  result.     The  Guachoft 
of  the  Pampas  have  a  large  portion  of  Indian,  wit^' 
something  of  the  negro  blood  iu  them,  and  enta-. 
tain  the  greatest  dread  of  the  savage  tribes  on 
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m,  western,  aud  north-western  frontiers.     A 

3  of  forts  has  been  erected  to  protect  tliem;  and 

Mvellers   across  that  portion  of  the  Continent   to 

FCfhili  still  pursue  the  path  opened  by  the  Spaniards 

■ore   than  a  century  ago.      So   great  is  Hie   fear 

the  mixed   races,   that  tlic   inhabitants   of   the 

i-westem  provinces,  near  the  eastern  slope   of 

B  Andes,  have  never  dared  to  descend  the  water- 

i  of  the   Bermejo,   Salado,  and  other  large 

(vers,  until  tlie  prosent  year.      The  expedition  of 

I  United  States'  steamer  Waterwitch,  under  Capt. 

nge,  two  years  ago,  to  examine  these  rivers,  has 

mulated    the   desire   for  fiu^'ial    navigation,   and 

Dae    foreign   houses   are   sending   small    steamers 

the  Bermejo    and   Salado.       General   Taboada 

at   this   mouieiit   receiving  great   praise  in   the 

^JU^entine  Confederation  for  h.iving  dared  to  cross 

the  vildernees  with  a  party  of  one  hundred  men, 

to  meet  the  steamer  on  one  of  the  rivers. 

**  I  have  endeavoured  to  present  only  a  succinct 
view  of  the  political  and  social  retrogression  of 
Spanish  America,  without  touchiJig  some  otiier 
questions  of  great  importance  that  are  being  deve- 
loped there.  I  cannot,  however,  reirain  &om 
IMDtioQing  one  prominent  fact  to  be  observed  in 
ail  these  countries,  and  that  is   the   decay  of  the 
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re  without  interference.  Whether  it  possesses 
requisite  qualifications  to  ensure  success,  I  shall 
stop  to  examine.  But  Mexico  and  Central 
irica  lie  too  near  the  busy,  enterprising,  and 
itious  elements  that  swarm  in  the  United  States, 
Qstify  the  opinion  that  thej  will  be  left  to  die 
tly.  Already  the  paths  of  American  intercourse 
^een  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  are  laid 
lany  places  across  the  territories  of  those  re- 
ics,  and  the  natural  result  that  has  (otkmed 
footstep  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  in  all  parts  of  the 
d  must  follow  it  there.  The  policy  of  the 
;ed  States  Government,  thus  far,  has  been  t/i 
1  all  concessions  from  those  countries,  except 
absolute  transfer  of  territory  from  Mexico, 
it  one  half  of  whose  former  dominion  is  now 
rporated  in  the  American  Union;  and  the 
ver- Clayton  Convention,  now  existing,  with 
it  Britain,  precludes  any  further  settlement  or 
pancy.  But,  before  the  great  necessities  of 
1389  policies  change  and  treaties  become  iJiope- 
3^  so  that  there  is  little  doubt  that,  eithi.T 
gli  the  action  of  the  Government,  or  that 
Iflbosteviam — which  wme  fnends  of  General 
and  Gteneral  Hfimingwn  detignsdf:  by  tin: 

«lkii  of  ^frirate  enterprise"^ — 
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CHAPTER    VI. 


BALTIMORE    AND    MARYLAND. 


BaltimoTt,  March  27,  I8S8. 

■  one  of  the  original  thirteen  States  of 
tbm  UnioD,  and  the  most  northern  of  the  slave-hold- 
ing communities.   But  Slavery  does  not  flourish  upon 
its  BoiL     In  sucli  a  climate  as  it  enjoys,  white  men 
can  perform  all  kinds  of  agricultural  labour  with  as 
much  pleasure  and  impunity  as  in  the  British  Isles. 
Consequently  the  labour  of  the  negro  becomes  utt- 
profitable,  and  white  men  are  gradually  displacing 
*lie  black  from  all  employments  except  those  of  the 
Waiter,  the  barber,  and  the  coach-driver.     The  same 
state  of  things   has  resulted,  in  a  greater  or  leas 
degree,  in  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Kentucky,  and 
Missouri,  where  slavery,  though  still  maintained  as 
I  *"  domestic  institution,"  is  proving  itself  every  day 
I  to  be  a  social  and  economic  failure.     These  States, 
f  md  more  especially  Maryland  and  Virginia,  having 
Bo  purpose  to  which  they  can  profitably  devote  slave 
',  have  become  mere  breed(;rs  of  negroes  for  the 
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rice,  cotton,  and  sugar  plantations  of  South  C^oliof 
Alabama,    Mississippi,    Arkansas,    Tennessee, 
Louisiana.     In  States  like  Maryland,  Slavery  e 
in  its  most  repulsive  form ;  £>r  the  owner,  liaving  n 
use  for  tile  superabundant  negroes,  seems  to  acknoiH 
ledge  no  duties  or  responsibilities  towards  them,  1 
breeds  them  as  he  would  cattle,  that   he  may  si 
them  in  the  best  markel.     Further  south  the  owi 
of  slaves,  who  employ  them  in  the  cultivation  of  tJ 
soil,  establish  what  they  call  the  "  patriarchal  rel»-l 
tion,"  and  seldom  or  never  think  of  selling  them,  of 
separating  families,  or  of  treating  them  otherwise! 
than  kindly.     But  not  so  in  the  tobacco  and  corn 
growing  States.     As  slaves  are  not  wanted,  and  K 
a  burden  to  maintain,  the   owners  have  little  com*1 
puuction  in  selling  the  wife  witliout  the  husband,  or  I 
both  without  the  children,  according  to  the  caprice  I 
or  wants  of  the  purchaser. 

It  is  constantly  repeated  ill  America,  by  those  irho,  1 
without  any  very  strong  feelings  on  tlie  subject,  ore  ' 
nevertheless  of  opinion  tliat  Slavery  is  wrong,  and  , 
that  it  would  have  been  better  for  the  Union  if  J 
it  had  never  existed — that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  I 
extreme  violence  of  the  ultra-abolitionists,  it  might  J 
long  ago  have  been  peaceably  abolished  in  the  fivi 
States  just  named.     They  urge  that  abolitionism  h 
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teome   more  of   a  political   tlian   a   pliilanlhropic 

tovement;    and   that  the  people   in   these   middle 

s  have  clung  to  slavery,  even  when  it  has  ceased 

;  profitable,  because  tliey  would  not  by  its  aliull- 

1  weaken  or  dissever  the  Union,  or  overtlirow  tJie 

[nnce  of  power  so  as  to  place  it  completely  in  the 

i  of  the  Korth.     The  Northern  abolitionists  are 

it  invariably  protectionists.     Tliey  would  give 

torn   to   the    black   man,   bnt   they  would   put 

upon    commerce,  for   the   benefit  of   the 

nthern  manufacturers.     In  the  South  the  case  is 

f  the  opposite.     The  Southern  planters  would 

tne  of  them  say — abolish  slavery  if  they  were  not 

L  and  exasperated  to  it,  and  if  they  saw  or 

invent   the   immediate    means   of   doing   so, 

it  ruin  both  to  themselves  and  the  negro;  and 

ley  are  free-traders  almost  to  a  man. 

t  first  British  settlement  in  this  jiart  of  the 
mtinent  was  made,  in  1634,  by  Leonard  Calvert, 
rother  of  Lord  Baltimore,  The  country  was  granted 
I  Lord  Baltimore  by  charter  of  King  Charles  I., 
1  is  said  to  have  been  named  Maryland  in  honour 
f  Henrietta  Maria,  queen  of  that  monarch.  But 
1  has  been  denied;  and  the  honour  claimed  on 
'  of  Mary  Calvert,  wife  of  Lord  Baltimore. 
V^irginia,  the  neighbouring  state,  was  named  in 
TOL.  n.  H 


bckoour  of  Queen  Elizabeth;  and  Maryland, 
possession  of  in  the  preceding  reiga,  but  not 
tied  or  colonii«d  so  earlj,  is  by  others  asserted' 
to  have  taken  ita  appellation  from  the  lU-staned 
lady  knovrn  to  Protestant  tradition  aa  "  Bloodj^ 
Majy."  But,  however  Uiis  inay  be,  Marjlaod 
was  not  ambitious  to  rival  the  (.-haiacter  of 
s  sovereign,  bat  took  a  course  on  religious  mattoi^ 
Trhich  entitles  its  early  founders  to  grateful  mentio^ 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  By  an  Act  passed 
1G39  it  granted  entire  freedom  of  religious  faith  a 
practice  to  all  creeds,  sects,  and  denominations  win 
soever,  within  its  boundaries. 

Baltimore,  though  not  the  capital,  is  the  priacipBi 
city  of  this  State,  and  contains  a  population  of  np-i 
wards  of  two  hundred  thousand,  taking  rank 
largest  city  in  the  slave-holdijig  States.  It  wafl. 
founded  in  1T29.  Its  growth,  however,  has  not  been 
rapid.  Cincinnati,  not  yet  forty  years  old,  has  oi 
stripped  it;  and  Chicago,  still  younger,  has 
population  nearly  as  great  But  cities  like  tbesft 
last  mentioned  are  ted  by  the  great  stream  of 
immigration  &otu  Europe,  which  invariably  stopa 
at  the  frontiers  of  slave  States,  and  spreads  ha 
ffuctitying  waters  only  in  the  lands  of  the  fre&. 
Should  the   day  ever  come  when  Maryland  ahmlU 
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abolish  slavery,  the  growth  of  Baltimore  will,  doubt- 
Jess,  be  more  steady.  Philadelphia,  its  free  sister, 
has  a  population  approaching  to  half  a  million ; 
and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason,  except  slavery, 
why  Baltimore  sliould  not  become  as  rich  and 
populous  as  the  capital  of  the  Quakers. 

Baltimore,  famous  for  the  beauty  of  its  women,  is 
seated  on  the  Patapsco  liiver,  at  about  twelve  miles 
Emm  its  junction  with  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  has 
liarbours  for  the  largest  mere  hunt- vessels.  ,  It  is 
called  by  its  admirers  '■  The  Monumental  City,"  but 
why  it  should  have  received  so  Battering  a  title  is 
not  very  obvious.  Of  the  three  or  four  monuments 
on  which  its  only  claim  to  this  dlstiaction  can  be 
founded,  there  is  but  one  worthy  of  the  name,  and 
that  is  the  column  erected  to  the  great  hero  of 
Amenca.  "  The  Washington  Monument "  is  a  noble 
Doric  [ullar  of  pure  white  marble,  one  hundred  and 
uinety-six  feet  in  height  inclusive  of  the  basement, 
eurmountcd  by  a  colossal  statue  of  the  pakr  patria. 
It  stands  in  the  centre  of  a  square,  on  a  terrace  one 
liundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Patai>sco ;  and 
■een  &om  the  river,  or  from  any  part  of  the  ncugh- 
booring  country,  forms  an  imposing  and  picturesque 
c^ject.  Of  "  Battle  Moniunent,"  erected  to  the 
■wmory  of  those  who   fell   in  defending   the   cily 
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agiiinst  the  British  forces  in  the  war  of  1814,  that 
les3  said  the  hetter,  A  basement  of  twen^  feeA,. 
surmounted  by  a  column  of  only  eighteen,  but* 
rounded  by  houses  three  or  four  times  as  lofty) 
looks  ludicrously  small ;  and,  however  much  rre  may 
respect  the  motives  of  its  builders,  is  more  sugges* 
tlve  of  a  pencil-case,  standing  upon  a  snuff-box, 
a  drawing-room  table,  than  of  a  piece  of  architeo* 
tnrc.  In  other  respects  Baltimore  deserves  ths 
name  of  a  fine  city.  It  possesses  many  elegant 
public  buildings ;  its  streets  arc  wide,  long,  and  full 
of  life  and  activity;  and  seem,  if  the  traveller  may 
judge  by  the  names  on  the  sjiop-doors,  to  partake 
largely  of  the  Irish  element.  Its  principal  trade  is  is 
tobacco,  and  next  to  the  home  consumer,  its  prin- 
cipal customer  is  Great  Britain. 

X  was  "under  the  weather,"  as  tlie  Americans  say^ 
when  I  arrived  in  Baltimore,  and  had  caught  so 
violent  a  cold  from  sitting  in  a  draught  between  two 
windows  in  a  railway-car,  preternaturally  heated  by 
a  fierce  cast-iron  stove,  glowing  red  with  anthradM 
coal,  that  I  found  it  comfortable,  if  not  uecessary,  to 
retire  early  to  bed.  My  name  had  not  been  entered 
in  the  hotel  books  above  an  hour,  and  I  was  just 
preparing  myself  for  slumber,  when  a  negro  waiter- 
knocked  at  my  door,  and,  entering,  handed  me  ihtt 
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I  card  of  a  gentleman  who  desired  to  see  me  on  very 

rticular  and  important  business.  The  card  bore  ttiia 

:    "  The   Eccelentissimo   Herr  Alphonso 

— r,  Prince  of  Poets   of  the  United  States   of 

Lmerica,  to  the  Right  Hon.  Charles  Mackay,  Prince 

f  Poets  of  England." 

"  Surely,"  said  I  to  the  negro,  "  this  man  must  be 


1 


Don't  know — nebber  see  him  before,  massa." 
Tell  liim  I'm  sick,  and  in  bed ;  say  that  he  must 
rite  his  business,  and  call  again  to-morrow." 
"  Yes,  massa." 

I  turned  round  in  bed,  and  was  trying  to 
forget  the  untimely  visitor,  when  the  negro  again 
Hipeared. 

He  won't  go  away,  massa." 
Toll  him  that  my  name  is  Brown,  or  Jones — 
that  be  has  made  a  mistake.     Tell  him  that  I've  got 
smallpox,  or  the  yellow  fever — anything 
of  liinit" 

!t  was  evident  that  the  negro  did  not  quite  under- 
id  me.  I  fancied,  moreover,  that  I  heard  the 
Eccelentissimo  Herr  "  and  "  Prince  of  Poets"  close 
him.  And,  as  a  last  resource,  I  got  out 
told  the  good-natured  negro  to  be  gone, 
md  barred  and  bolted  the  door.     This  was  suffi- 
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eient  security  for  the  night,  and  I  Boon  forgot  all 
about  tlic  interruption ;  but  next  morning,  just  as  I 
was  patting  on  my  boots,  there  came  a  gentle  tap  at 
the  bed-room  door.  Oblivious  of  the  "  Eccelenti»- 
simo  Hcrr  "  and  "  Prince  of  Poets,"  I  said,  "  Cotm 
in."  And  in  walked  a  young  man,  with  a  very  dirty 
shirt,  very  dirty  bands,  very  shabby  garments,  very 
wild  eyes,  and  very  loose,  discoloured  teeth.  Ho 
smelt  very  strongly  of  tobacco,  and  held  in  one 
hand  a  roll  of  paper,  and  in  the  other  a  card.  The 
card  vfos  a  fac-simile  of  the  one  I  had  received 
on  the  pro\-ious  night.  I  knew  my  faKi  1  knew 
that  I  was  in  the  presence  of  a  lunatic  There 
was  madness  in  every  line  of  hia  countenance,  in 
every  movement  of  his  limbs  and  body ;  nay,  is 
every  thread  of  his  attire.  Having  rung  the  bell,  I 
desired  him  to  sit  down,  tliat  I  might  make  the 
best  of  him,  and  get  rid  of  him  witli  all  possible 
celerity. 

"  I  was  determined  to  sec  you,"  he  said,  in  very 
good  English,  but  with  a  German  accent  that  be- 
trayed his  origin.  "  I  have  been  watching  your 
arrival  for  three  months.  You  came  over  in  the 
A$ia.  I  saw  it  announced.  You  dined  with  the 
President,  You  should  not  have  done  that,  Kxcu9» 
me,  but  'Old   Buck'  is   not   the  right   man.     H» 
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f  knows  Qotliing  of  poetry.     But  let  liim  slide !     I  am 
Lglad  to  welcome  yon  to  Baltimore." 

I  endeavoured  to  look  pleased ;  and  as  politely  and 
6  blandly  as  I  could,  I  thanked  liim  for  his  courtesy, 
Old  asked  liini  his  business. 

■•  You  are  a  prince  of  poets,"  he  said.  "  So  am  I. 
[  am  the  greatest  poet  of  America — perhaps  the 
latest  in  the  world.  Now,  I  want  you  to  do  me 
t  fiivour." 

Here  the  bell  was  answered,  and  a  negro  entered. 
**  Wait  a  minute  or  two,"  said  L     "I  will  attend  to 
tycm  when  I  have  done  ivith  this  gentleman."    "And 
IVhat  is  the  favour?"  I  inquired. 

**  To  read  this  MS.,"  he  said,  "  and  give  me  your 
mon  of  iL  It  is  poetical,  muwcal,  philosophical, 
i  astrological.  It  is  the  grandest  work  ever  writ- 
1  this  continent.  But,  sir,  the  editors  here  are 
r  fools:  tliere  is  not  one  of  them  fit  to  clean  my 
They  refuse  to  look  at  my  [x)ems.  And  the 
indent  of  the  United  States  is  no  better  than 
(T  arc.  He  knows  no  more  of  poetry  than  a  pig ; 
J  as  for  music,  sir,  I  don't  believe  ho  knows  the 
Ifference  between  a  grunt  and  a  psalm." 

B  Eccelcntissimo  Herr  here  proceeded  to  unfold 
1  MS.,  which  was  very  dirty  and  spotted  with 
icco-juice.     It  was  covered  all  over  with  hiero- 
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gtypliics,  astrological  signs,  musical  notation,  alge- 
braic formulBe,  and  odds  and  ends  of  eentences — 
partly  in  German  and  partly  in  Italian  text ;  some- 
times written  across  the  page,  and  sometimes  down, 
in  Chinese  fasliiou. 

"  I  am  very  sorry,"  said  I, "  that  I  cannot  read  yonr 
composition ;  I  am  too  ignorant — too  utterly  nnin- 
stnicted  in  the  symhols  you  use." 

"  Oh,  that  will  not  signify,"  he  replied  ;  "  I  will 
read  it  for  you.  In  fact,  I  have  come  ou  purpose. 
It  is  an  oratorio  as  well  as  a  poem,  and  some  of  the 
best  passages  will  have  to  be  sung.  Would  you  Ulte 
to  hear  them?" 

I  fancy  that  I  must  have  looked  alarmed  at  the 
probability  of  such  an  infliction ;  for  he  said  with 
gi'cat  good  nature,  "  Not  now,  if  it  will  distress  you, 
or  if  you  arc  busy.  But  I  must  absolutely  have 
your  opinion  within  a  day  or  two.  The  work,  I  am 
sure,  is  magnificent;  and,  if  you  will  only  have  the 
kindness  to  say  so  publicly,  all  Europe  and  all 
America  will  believe  you.    You  are  goin^  to  Europo 

I  nodded  assent. 

"  That  ia  lucky ;  I  will  go  with  you ;  and  then  1 
shall  be  able  to  read  my  poem  to  you  on  the  passage^  I 
When  we  get  to  London  I  shall  ask  you  to  introduce  I 
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me  to  tbo  Queen,  I  have  heard  that  she  is  very 
fimd  of  poetry,  and  has  given  Mr.  Tennyson  a  pen- 
sion out  of  Iier  husband's  pocket-money,  and  that 
she  often  sends  him  a  bottle  of  wine." 

"  I  have  not  the  honour  of  being  personally  known 
to  her  Majesty,"  I  replied;  "  and  if  I  had,  I  could  not 
introduce  you.  The  American  Ambassador  in  Lon- 
don would  be  the  proper  person." 

"  I  don't  believe  in  Ambassadoi-s.  They  are  all 
humbugs.  They  know  nothing  except  how  to  tell 
lies.  But  did  you  say  that  you  were  not  personally 
known  to  tlie  Queen  ?  " 

"  I  have  not  that  lionour  and  privilege." 

"  Excuse  me,  jtrangcr,"  he  said,  slowly  and  em- 
phatically, "when  I  say  that  won't  do.  You  cau't 
sell  Brotlier  Jonatlian  in  that  manner." 

"  I  really  do  not  know  the  Queen ;  nor  does  the 
Qaeen,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  know  me." 

"What!  the  Queen  of  England  not  know  all 
about  the  poets  of  her  own  country?  Does  she  not 
give  Mr,  Tennyson  wine  ?  And  has  she  never  given 
yon  any?  I  am  certain  the  Queen  of  England  knows 
me — the  '  Prince  of  Poets  of  America.' " 

"  Quite  certain  ?  "  said  I. 

"  Oh,  quite  certain,"  he  replied.  "  I  have  written 
to  her  about  my  oratorio,  but  she  never  answered  the 
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letter.  But  I  shall  go  to  England  and  see  the  Qneeo, 
Music  and  poetry  arc  properly  rewarded  tl«re ;  Asd 
yon  shall  introduce  me  to  ber,  to  Lord  Palmerston, 
and  the  Archbishop  of  Cantcrbiiry,  and  all  the  rest  oF 

"  What  docs  niassa  ple&se  to  want  ? "  dumed 
in  the  negro  waiter  who  had  been  Hstenmg  all  the 
time  with    very   little    comprehension   of   oar  dis- 


"  I  want  you  to  order  ma  a  carriage ;  I  have  a  Twy 
particular  engagement." 

"  Excuse  ine,"  I  added,  turning  to  the  Eccelea- 
tissimo  llerr  Alphonso,  Prince  of  Poets,  "  if  I  am 
obliged  to  go  away.  I  shall,  perhaps,  have  tie 
pleasure  of  seeing  you  again — next  week." 

"Do  you  stay  a  whole  week  in  Baltimore?  Then 
I  shall  make  It  a  point  to  call  ui)on  you  everj-  day. 
Yon  will  thus  have  opportunities  of  hearing  my 
poetry  and  my  oratorio.  There  is  nothing  like  them 
in  the  whole  world.  Stupid  America  I  and  still  stu- 
pider Baltimore!  But  after  all,  it  is  not  so  much  the 
fault  of  Baltimore  or  of  America  as  of  the  dough- 
faced  editors.  But  you,  sir,  must  know  me  better- 
Look  here !"  And  he  again  spread  forth  liis  greasy, 
tobacco-spotted  manuscript,  and  pointed  to  a  passage 
which  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  decipher.     "  Look 
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liere !  and  tell  me  if  the  man  who  wrote  that  is  not 
worth  a  thousand  dough-faced  editors  ?  " 

He  looked  so  wild  as  he  spoke,  that  I  thought  it 
good  policy  to  couiciJe  In  his  opinion  touching 
dough-faced  editors.  If  he  had  been  Prince  Con- 
sort of  Great  Britain  or  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias, 
I  could  not  liave  treated  him  with  greater  courtesy 
and  deference.     Ho  was  evidently  pleased. 

**  Come  again  another  day,"  I  said. 

"Thb  evenhig?"  he  asked. 

"  No ;  I  am  particularly  engaged," 

*'  To-morrow  morning  ?  " 

*'  I  shall  be  very  busy." 

"To-morrow  evening?" 

"  I  will  write  to  you  whenever  I  can  conveniently 
fix  the  time." 

"All!"  he  saiil,  with  a  deep  sigh,  "I  am  afraid 
you  are  no  better  than  the  dough-faces.  Yon  do  not 
want  to  read  my  poetry  ?  " 

I  was  in  a  dilemma.  I  did  not  wish  to  tell  him 
so  disagreeable  a  trutli.  There  was  no  way  of  get- 
ting out  of  the  perplexity,  unless  by  humouring  him 
till  the  carriage  was  ready — a  carriage  tliat  I  did  not 
want,  but  for  the  arrival  of  which  I  began  to  grow 
impatient. 

For  ten  minutes,  that  seemed  to  have  lengthened 
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tlienisclves  out  to  ten  hours,  I  hod  to  play  with 
tbia  liuiatic,  to  watch  every  change  in  his  counter 
nance,  and  to  be  constantly  on  the  alert,  lest  hii 
madness  should  take  a  turn  unfavourable  to  mj 
safety,  for  he  kept  fumbling  with  his  right  hand 
undBr  his  waistcoat  in  a  manner  that  suggested  the 
possibility  of  a  concealed  bowie-kmve  or  revolver, 
or,  perhaps,  another  oratorio,  longer  than  the  first 
But,  by  dint  of  assumed  unconcern  and  great  polite- 
ness, I  managed  to  parley  witli  him  without  giving 
him  offence  or  exciting  his  suspicions.  When  the 
carriago  was  announced,  he  walked  with  me  throng 
the  lobbies  and  hall,  saw  me  safely  into  it,  kissed  his 
hand  to  me,  waved  his  majiuscript  in  the  air,  and 
said,  "  To-morrow  I  " 

On  my  return,  I  took  especial  care  to  arrange 
witli  the  landIoi"d  for  my  future  freedom  from  all 
intrusion  on  the  part  of  the  Eccelentissimo  Hen 
and  Prince  of  Poets,  and  was  informed  that  thoogk 
very  troublesome,  ho  was  harmless;  that  he  went 
every  day  to  the  hotels  to  ascertain  the  arnval% 
by  inspection  of  the  hotel  books,  and  that,  if  he 
found  a  name  of  which  he  had  ever  before  heardj' 
whether  in  politics,  literature,  music,  or  the  dram% 
he  sought  out  the  distinguished  stranger,  and  re*' 
quested   his    attention   to   his   poem   and    oratorio^ 
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raved   more   particularly   about   the  Qiioen   of 
:land,  and   imagined   that  if  he  could  see  her, 
merits  irould  be  acknowledged  by  all  America, 
especially  by  tlie  Baltimore  editors — all  of  whom 
(Ironounced  to  bo  "dough  faces,"  "muffs,"  and 
'hite  niggers."     I  saw  no  more  of  him ;  but  he 
led  at  least  a  dozen  times,  and  finally  declared 
solemn   conviction   tliat   I   also  was   a   "  white 
;ger,"  a  despiser  of  poetry,  and  one  not  worthy 
to  te  known  to  a  person  like  the  Queen  of  England, 
who  had  the  good  sense  to  send  wine  to  Mr.  Tenny- 
son; but  that  when  M.  Thalberg  (then  expected) 
came  to  Baltimore,  he  would  find  a  man  .of  true 
genins  to  appreciate  his  oratorio. 

Baltimore  is  celebrated  for  the  canvas-hack  duck, 
one  of  the  greatest  delicacies  of  the  table  in  the  New 
World,  The  canvas-back  feeds  and  breeds  in  count- 
less myriads  on  the  waters  of  Chesapeake  Bay — that 
^eat  arm  of  the  sea  which  extends  northwards  Into 
Maryland  for  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
Utiles  from  the  Atlantic.  Among  the  -wild  celery 
'Which  grows  on  the  shores  of  the  shallow  waters, 
canvas-hack  finds  the  peculiar  food  wliich  gives 
its  flesh  the  flavour  so  highly  esteemefl.  Baltimore 
being  the  nearest  large  city  to  the  Chesapeake,  the 
traveller  may  be  always  certain  during  the  season, 
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from  November  to  Febraary,  of  finding  abundant 
and  cheap  supplies.  Noifolk,  in  Virginia,  at  th* 
entrance  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  is,  howeTtr,  the  chief 
emporium  of  the  trade,  \(^hich  is  carried  on  largdy 
with  all  the  cities  of  the  Union,  and  even  to  Europe, 
whither  the  birds  are  sent  packed  in  ice,  bnt  where 
tiiey  do  not  usually  arrive  in  such  condition  as  to 
give  the  epicure  a  true  idea  of  their  excellence  aad 
ddicacy.  "  There  is,"  says  a  writer  in  the  Aine- 
rican  Sportamau,  *'  no  place  in  our  wide  extent  of 
country  where  wildfowl-ahooUng  is  followed  with  so 
much  ardour  as  on  the  Clieaapeake  Bay  and  its  tri- 
butaries, not  only  by  those  who  make  a  comfortable 
living  from  the  business,  but  also  by  gentlemen  who 
resort  to  these  waters  from  all  parts  of  the  adjoining 
States  to  participate  in  the  enjoyments  of  this  far- 
famed  shooting-ground.  All  species  of  wildfow 
come  here  in  norabers  beyond  credence;  and  it  is 
necessary  for  a  stranger  to  visit  the  region,  if  be 
would  form  a  just  idea  of  the  wonderful  moltitudes 
and  numeroua  varieties  of  dacka  that  darken  the 
waters.  But  the  great  magnet  that  makes  these 
shores  the  centre  of  attraction  is  the  canvas-back, 
that  here  alone  acquires  its  proper  delicacy  of  fla- 
vour. The  sportsman  taxes  all  his  energies  for 
the  destrocUoQ  of  this  one  species  alone,  regard  in 
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Ill 


all  others  as  scarcely  worth  powder  and  shot** 
The  best  places  on  the  bay  are  let  out  as  shoot- 
ing-grounds to  companies  and  individuals^  and 
appear  to  be  as  strictly  preserved  as  the  grouse- 
shootings  in  Scotland.  If  steam  shall  ever  shorten 
the  passage  across  the  Atlantic  to  one  week^  Europe 
will^  doubtless^  be  as  good  a  customer  for  the  canvas- 
back  duck  as  America  itself. 
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CHAPTER    VIL 

FROM  BALTIMORE  TO  NEW  YORK. 

April  Srd,  1858. 

In  proceeding  from  Baltimore,  in  Maryland — ^the 
last  of  the  slave  cities — to  Albany,  the  political 
capital  of  the  State  of  New  York,  the  train  by  which 
I  travelled  made  a  short  stoppage  at  Philadelphia. 
On  purchasing  a  newspaper  from  one  of  the  ven- 
dors, who  at  each  great  "  depot "  make  their  way 
into  the  cars,  I  was  somewhat  surprised  and  amused 
to  read  the  denunciations  hurled  against  myself 
by  an  irate  editor.  This  personage  called  upon 
the  stones  of  the  streets  to  rise,  and  the  tiles  of 
the  roofs  to  fall  down,  in  judgment  against  me 
if  I  ever  presumed  to  revisit  Philadelphia.  And 
what,  the  reader  may  ask,  was  the  dire  offence 
which  had  been  committed?  Not  much  of  an 
offence.  I  had  expressed  an  opinion  slightly  ad- 
verse to  the  claim  of  Philadelphia  to  be  considered 
the  most  eminently  beautiful  of  all  tlie  cities  of 
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lerica.     I  liati  alleged  that  its  long  rectilinear  and 

Ktangular  streets,  kept  in  a  continual  drench  by 

le  squirtings   of  water   on  the  legs  and   ieet  of 

rayfarers  at  all  hours,  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  by 

risli  maid   and  negro  man  servants,  were  neither 

>  be   commended   for   their  architectural   amenity 

or  fur  their  external  pleasantnesi.     For  this   want 

r  taste  or  appreciation  the  vials  of  editorial  wrath 

rere  uncorked  against  me.     I  was   declared  to  be 

person  without  knowledge  or  judgment — a  pr&- 

iced    Britisher,  who   had  come   to   America  to 

lame  international  animosities,  and  a  person  meanly 

;,  as  all  Englishmen  were,  of  tlie  glory  and 

16  power  of  "  our  great  country "  and  its   "  free 

institutions." 

It  appeared  from  some  of  the  allusions  of  this 
ngry  editor,  that  a  controversy  had  been  raging  on 
le  subject  in  several  of  the  Philadelphia  nei«spapers 
»r  at  least  a  week  previously,  and  that  some  gcntle- 
loninthe  North  American — one  of  the  most  influ- 
ntial  and  beat  conducted  papers  in  tlie  Union — had 
endeavouring  to  do  battle  in  my  behaJti  to 
that  there  was  some  modicum  of  truth  in  what 
bad  stated,  and  that,  whether  right  or  wrong  in 
■ly  opinions  on  this  not  very  important  matter,  I 
bad  not  overstepped  the  limits  of  courtesy.  My 
TOL.  n.  I 
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champion  was  almost  as  scnrvily  treated  as  mrselC! 
All  that  I  could  gather  from  the  Imllalwloo 
anotlier  proof*  in  addition  to  many  more,  of 
extreme  scndtiveness  of  public  opinion  in 
on  the  reports  of  English  travellers.  French  and. 
Germans  may  condemn,  and  nobody  cares  what 
they  say ;  hut  cverj-  editor  seems  to  care  about  th» 
expressed  opinions  of  an  EnglishmaJi,  and  to  take 
an  unfavourable  verdict  as  a  i>ersonaI  affront. 

A  iiativo-bom  American  may  abuse  his  country 
much  as  he  pleases,  and  say  the  bitterest  things 
imaginable  of  its  climate,  its  institutions,  its  cities, 
its  viUageSj  its  men,  its  women,  and  even  of 
habits  and  characteristics.  No  one  is  at  all  surprise! 
or  offended.  But  if  a  "Britisher"  says  the  gentlest 
word,  or  makes  the  faintest  hint,  tliat  is  not  ot 
thorough  and  uncompromising  approbation,  he 
forthwith  brought  by  the  press  to  the  bar  of  out- 
raged nationality,  and  adjudged  to  he  either  a  knave 
or  a  fool.  Previously  he  may  have  been  hailed  as 
a  hero,  a  wit,  a  statesman,  or  a  poet;  but  as  soon  m 
he  has  published  a  word,  correctly  or  incorrectly^ 
in  disparagement  of  aiij^thing  American,  theso 
■writers  ignore  or  deny  all  his  good  qualities.  What 
was  heroism  becomes  poltroonery ;  the  wit  collapses 
into  drive),  the  statesmanship  into  folly,  the  poetry 
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into  dt^grel ;  and  the  unhappy  w&y&rer,  who  meant 
□o  offeoce,  and  who  only  spoke  to  the  best  of  his 
judgment  and  to  the  extent  of  his  opportunities  for 
forming  it,  may  tliiiik  liimsell'  fortunate  if  he  be  not 
accused  as  a  public  enemy,  or  at  the  best  as  no 
gentleman. 

Nor  is  it  always  as  safe  to  praise  as  it  ia  unsafe  to 
condemn.  Agree  with  an  ultra- American  recently 
imported,  or  of  native  growtlj,  that  his  country 
"  beats  all  creation,"  and  that,  as  Governor  Walker 
of  Kansas  once  affirmed.  New  York  will,  in  twenty 
years  hence,  be  the  political,  financial,  and  commer- 
cial centre  of  Christendom,  and  he  will  put  on  a 
grave  face  and  accnse  you  of  "  poking  fiin  at  him." 
The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  Americans  really  desire 
to  stand  well  in  English  opinion.  Tliey  care  littla 
for  the  good  word  of  any  other  nation  under  the 
sun.  It  is  their  over-sensitiveness  in  this  respect 
which  leads  them  to  attach  undue  importance  to 
what  English  travellers  may  say ;  whicli  causes  them 
to  wince  under  censure,  to  mistrust  praise,  and  act 
like  those  people  in  private  life,  who,  not  being  assured 
of  the  reality  of  their  own  position,  find  enmity  where 
"none  is  meant,  and  see  covert  depreciation  even  under 
I  tile  guise  of  the  most  flattering  speeches. 
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— mtich  needed  after  a  journey,  since  I  left  it  thrae-j 
months  previonalj,  of  npwards  of  six  tbousond  miles, 
principally  by  railway,  and  inclusive  of  fourteen 
hundred  miles  down  the  Mississippi,  and  through  all 
its  manifold  perils  of  fire,  flood,  and  snags.  Here, 
at  the  New  York  Hotel,  in  the  upper  part  of  Broad- 
*,  ay — a  palace  for  travellers,  to  be  highly  recom- 
mended to  all  strangers  who  value  choice  fare, 
excellent  wines,  comfortable  accommodation,  mode- 
rate prices,  and  courteons  attention — I  prepared 
myself  for  a.  new  course  of  travel,  to  the  noble 
St.  Lawrence,  the  Great  Lakes,  and  the  loyal  British 
Colony  of  Canada. 

Kew  York,  which,  when  I  left  it,  was  in  a  state' 
of  commercial  depression,  consequent  upon  the  un- 
ended  panic  of  1857,  had  recovered  all  its  confi- 
dence. A  leading  journal  no  longer  thought  it' 
necesaary  to  denounce  gentlemen  who  gave  dinner 
parties,  or  ladies  who  gave  balls,  as  public  enemies, 
who  mocked  the  miseries  of  the  people.  Everything 
had  resumed  its  natural  course;  and  beyond  the 
fact  that  a  few  commercial  firms,  once  of  hi^ 
repute,  had  disappeared  altogether  from  bosioess, 
and  were  known  no  more  in  Wall-street,  there  wa« 
little  or  tiotliing  to  show  that  tlie  country  had  so 
recently  passed  through  a  severe  financial  crisis. 
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It  was  estimated  during  the  panic,  by  tliose  whose 
'knowledge  of  the  subject  entitles  tliem  to  form 
an  opinion,  that  British  capital  to  the  amount  of 
460,000,000  dollars,  or  nearly  90,000,000/.  sterling, 
■was  invested  in  American  securities.  The  whole 
'gold  coinage  of  the  United  States  put  into  circula- 
ilation  from  the  year  1793  to  the  1st  January,  1856, 
•is  stated,  on  the  authority  of  the  Atnerican  Alma- 
nack, to  be  only  396,895,574  dollars;  the  silver 
-coinage  circulated  during  the  same  period  is  placed 
at  100,729,602  dollars;  and  the  copper  coinnge  at 
'1,572,206  dolloi-s :  the  three  together  mating  a  total 
-of  498,197,383  dollars. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  statement  that  the  differ- 
'ence  between  the  sums  invested  by  Englishmen  in 
'American  stocks  and  the  whole  metallic  circulation  of 
the  United  States  is  but  little  more  than  38,000,000 
■  dollars,  or  7,500,000/.  sterling.  Thus  it  is  obvious, 
a  these  figures  be  true,  that  all  the  gold  in  the 
tXTnited  States  would  not  suffice  to  pay  back  to 
iBritish  capitalists  the  sums  they  bad  invested  in 
^American  raikoads  and  other  stocks,  with  the  hope 
urf'  larger  dividends  than  similar  enterprises  yield 
'  1  tlicir  own  countiy ;  and  that  more  than  half  the 
ulver,  in  addition  to  the  whole  of  the  gold,  would 
lie  ref[aired  for  the  purpose.     The  Duke  of  Welling- 
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ton  once  said  that  "liigli  interest  was  but  another  I 
name  for  bad  security ; "  and  tlic  late  panic  in  Ifew  I 
York,  and  the  8us^ien^on  of  cash  payments  Iiy  nearly 


bat  another   | 
European  a 
isdom  of  the 


all  the  banks  throughout  the  Union, 
proof,  added  to  thoasands  of  others  i 
well  OS  in  American  history,  of  the 
apopiithegm. 

The  r^lroadfl  in  the  United  States,  the  deprecla^ 
tion  in  tlii;  stock  of  which  so  largely  increased  the 
panic,  extend  ovei-  22,259  miles  of  territory ;  and 
are  thus  classified,  according;  to  the  several  common- 
ivealtlis  in  which  they  liave  been  constructed.  The 
State  of  Arkansas  is  omitted,  no  return  having  beea 
made: — 


Maine            

...       472 

New  Ilampshire 

...       479 

Vcrwont 

...      4S3 

...    1.451 

Rhode  IiUnd 

65 

Connccticnl  ... 

...       G18 

NewYorli 

...    2,749 

New  Jereey 

—       47B 

Pennsylvania 

...    1,777 

Delaware 

94 

Maryland      

...       045- 

Virginia         

...    1,132 

North  Carolina            

...       653- 

Carried  forward    ... 

...  11,011- 
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MilM. 

Brought  forward 

••• 

••• 

11,011«31 

South  Carolina 

••  • 

••  • 

••  • 

677-00 

Georgia 

••• 

••• 

••• 

••• 

1,14S*00 

Alahama 

>•• 

••• 

•■• 

••■ 

397-00 

■•■ 

••• 

••• 

••• 

9200 

Looiaiana 

>•■ 

••• 

• 
••• 

••• 

S96-00 

Texaa 

••• 

••• 

••• 

••• 

67-00 

Tennetsee 

1  •  • 

••■ 

••• 

•  •  • 

592-00 

Kentucky 

••  • 

••• 

••  ■ 

••• 

195-00 

Ohio 

•• 

••• 

••• 

••• 

2,695-00 

Indiana 

■• 

••  • 

••• 

••• 

1,533-00 

JllinoiB 

•• 

••• 

••• 

••■ 

2,285-50 

Michigan 

1*  • 

••• 

••• 

••• 

678-80 

Iowa 

••• 

••• 

•«• 

■•• 

94-00 

Wisconsin 

!■  • 

••• 

••• 

••  • 

348-00 

Biissoori 

l«  • 

••  • 

••• 

••• 

145-00 

California 

>•• 

••• 
Total 

••• 

••• 

••  • 

22-00 

22,259-61 
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These  roads  are  managed  by  no  less  than  202 
companies^  of  which  the  names  and  titles  figure  at 
full  length  in  the  official  records;  and  by  a  large 
and  unknown  number  of  smaller  companies^  not 
designated^  but  classified  in  the  statistics  of  each 
State  as  ^' other  roads."  The  paid-up  capital  of 
scarcely  any  of  these  roads  has  been  found  sufficient 
to  construct  and  work  them.  The  amount  of  the 
paid-up  capital^  and  debts  of  the  greater  portion 
of  them,  have  been  published.  Taking  a  few  of 
the  most  important,  and  beginning  with  the  richest 


and  most  indebted,  —  the  two  words  liave  of 
late  years  come  in  some  quarters  to  signify  tlie 
Eame  thing,— it  appears  that  the  New  York  and 
Erie,  running  445  miles,  has  a  paid-up  capital  of 
10,023,959  dollars,  and  a  debt,  funded  and  Soatiog, 
of  25,902,540  dollars ;  the  Illinois  Central,  with  a 
paid-up  caiiitiil  of  2,271,050  dollars,  has  a  debt  of 
19,242,000  dollars;  the  New  York  Central,  a  pad- 
up  capital  of  24,000,000  dollars,  and  a  debt  of 
14,000,000  dollars;  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  a 
capital  of  13,000,000,  and  a  debt  of  9,700,000; 
the  Vermont  Central,  a  capital  of  5,000,000,  and  a 
debt  of  4,900,000 ;  tlie  New  Albany  and  Salem,  a 
capital  of  2,535,000,  and  a  debt  of  5,282,000 ;  the 
Western,  a  capital  of  5,966,000,  and  a  debt  (rf 
10,495,000;  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading,  a  capital 
of  11,000,000,  and  a  debt  of  9,200,000;  the  Phila- 
delpliia,  Wilmington,  and  Baltimore,  a  capital  of 
5,600.000,  and  a  debt  of  8,022,000;  tlie  Virginian 
and  Tennessee,  a  capital  of  2,500,000,  and  a  debt 
of  3,000,000;  the  Kentucky  Central,  a  capital  of 
1,300,000,  and  a  debt  of  2,235,000;  the  Central 
Ohio,  a  capital  of  1,521,000,  and  a  debt  of  3,485,000; 
the  New  Jersey  Central,  a  capital  of  2,000,000,  and 
a  debt  of  2,266,000 ;  the  Michigan  South  and  North 
Indiana,   a   capital    of   6,929,000,    and    a  debt  of 
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il9,000.      All  the   American  railroads  are   con- 
ructed  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  those  of  Great 
Land  h  cheap,  law  is  cheap,  and  no  show  Is 
ide  by  the  erection  of  monster  stations  in  the  cities, 
r  of  stations  with  the  least  pretence  to  architectural 
natj  in  the  minor  towns  or  villages.     The  cars 
!  all  first-class ;  but  of  a  construction  very  little 
Imiperior  to  second-class  carriages  in  England,  and 
nnch  inferior   to  second-class  carriages  in   France 
I  Germany.      Yet    the    competition   among    the 
rioas  lines  is  so  keen,  that  fares  are,  in  a  great 
"number  of  instances,  reduced  far  below  the  remu- 
nerative point. 

Another,  and  very  important  reason  why  Ame- 
rican railroads  do  not  pay,  notwithstanding  their 
cbeapncas  of  construction,  is  not  sufficiently  known 
in  England  to  the  capitalists  who  have  advanced 
their  money  to  make  them  ;  it  is,  that  tliere  appears 
to  be  no  sufficient,  or  any  efficient  check  upon  the 
accounts.  The  stations,  or  stopping-places,  are  not 
walled  la  as  with  us ;  the  taking  of  a  ticket  is  not 
imperative  upon  the  traveller,  though  he  who  enters 
a  train  without  a  ticket  has  to  pay  ten  per  cent, 
excess  to  the  conductor.  The  great  fault  is  tliat 
there  is  no  check  upon  the  conductor.  He  travels 
with  the  train  all  the  way,  collects  the  tickets  aiul 
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the  money,  and  if  he  be  diahooest  can  pat  into 
own  pocket  all  tho  cash  that  has  come  into 
hands.  A  conductor  of  this  kind  waa  threats 
with  dismissal  by  the  directors  of  a  Une.  "  Too  a 
foohsh  to  dismiss  me,"  he  re[ilied.  "  I  have  got  n^ 
gold  watcli,  my  chain,  my  diamond  pin,  and  taj 
fair  lady.  If  you  tnm  me  away,  tiie  next 
will  have  to  get  these  tilings  at  your  expense.  Beltff 
let  me  stop." 

To  turn  to  the  Banks.  At  the  end  of  the  yetf 
1855  and  the  beginning  of  1856  the  nnmber  of  Banki 
in  the  States  of  the  Union  was  1,396,  whose  ceo- 
ditions  and  operations  at  that  time  are  thns  stated 


DoUan. 

CM>ilol 

843,8T*,27» 

Specie  Funds         

19,937,710 

Specie      



S9,31*.063 

CirculatioD  of  NotM,  from  on 

e  dollar  upwards 

195.747,e6a 

Loam  aud  DiBCoonti 

E»I,1S3^ 

Stocks  (Railroad  and  other) 

49,485.315 

Ucal  Estate            



20,865,867 



8,1132.516 

Deposits 



ia,703,e6a 

A  few  additional  figures,  witliout  comment,  wflf 
show   what  a  vast  amomit  of  wealth  is   prodni 
ill  America ;  and  how  soon  such  a  country  will  bs 
enabled  to  right  itself  after  a  financial  squall.     Itft 
exports,  under  the  several  heads  of  "  Productions 
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"  The  Forest,"  "  Agriculture,"  and  "  Manu- 
res," amounted  in  the  year  1852,  to  192,308,984 
lollars;  and  in  the  year  1855,  to  246,708,553  doUarB. 
"he  imports  from  foreign  countries,  in  1855,  amounted 
61,468,520  dollars.  The  American  tonnage  en- 
l  in  the  foreign  trade,  and  entered  in  American 
i  for  that  year,  was  3,861,391  tons;  and  the 
n  tonnage,  2,083,948  tons.  In  the  same  year,  the 
I  States  exported  1,008,421,610  lbs.  of  cotton, 
.  the  average  price  of  8'74  cents  (4J(J.)  per  lb. ; 
12^50  tierces  of  rice;  150,213  hogsheads  of  tobacco: 
ad  breadstuffs  to  the  value  of  38,895,348  dollars. 
the  year  185j,  there  were  huilt  and  launched, 
■om  American  ports,  381  ships  and  barques,  126 
,  605  schooners,  669  sloops  and  canal  boats, 
I'Mtd  243  steam- vessels :  a  total  of  2,024  vessels,  with 
ige  of  583,450  tons.  Of  the  whole  tonnage  of 
)  United  States,  770,285  is  engaged  in  steam  navi- 
.n,  186,773  in  the  whale  fishery,  102,928  in  the 
»d*&hery,  2,491,106  in  the  coasting  trade,  and 
in  tlie  mackerel  fishery.  The  crews  of 
merican  vessels  entered  in  the  same  year  were 
,  of  whom  only  537  were  boys;  and  of 
I  vessels,  100,807,  of  whom  916  were  boys, 
sales  of  public  lands  by  the  United  States' 
fovermnent,  principally  in  the  west,  the  great  re- 


sort  of  emigrants  from  the  "old  countiy,''  as  it  iil 
fondly  called,  has  greatly  fluctuated  within  twen^l 
years.  In  1836,  the  soles  amounted  to  upwards  dm 
twenty  millions  of  acres.  The  price  received  hy  tin  I 
Government  being  twenty-five  millions  of  dolkn.1 
In  1S37,  the  sales  dropped  to  5,600,000  acres.  Thsl 
years  from  1851  to  1855  inclusive  show  the  fullovl 
in*;  results : — 


Acres  wld. 

Dollar*. 

1851      ... 

1,846,847 

2,390,947 

1B92      ... 

1.553,071 

1.975,65* 

185S      ... 

1,083,495 

l.S04,65S 

ISM      ... 

7,035,735 

9,000,211 

18iB      ... 

15,729,534 

...        11,248,301 

These  figures  will  suffice  to  throw  some  light,  W 
those  who  attentively  peruse  them,  on  the  present 
as  well  as  on  the  future  of  the  United  States,  whicL 
Iiave  within  them  all  the  elements  of  [wwor,  great- 
ness, and  prosperity  in  a  far  greater  degree  than  aaj 
other  empire,  Great  Britain  not  excepted. 

By  the  seventh  and  last  census  of  the  United 
States,  taken  in  1850,  the  total  white  population  of 
the  thirty-two  States,  the  district  of  Columbia,  and 
the  territories  not  yet  admitted  as  States  into  tha 
Union,  was  19,533,068.  In  addition  to  these  wers 
433,643  free  blacks,  and  3,204,347  slaves,  making 
a  total  population  of  23,171,058. 
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In  1790,  the  total  population  was  3,929,872,  or,  in 
round  numbers,  4,000,000.  In  1850,  it  was  upwards 
of  23,000,000,  as  above  stated,  or  a  more  than  five-fold 
increase.  In  1790,  the  slaves  amounted  to  697,897 ; 
and  in  1850,  to  3,204,313,  or  rather  under  a  five- 
fold increase.  But  when  we  take  into  account  that 
the  white  population,  within  the  last  twenty  years, 
and  especially  for  the  two  or  three  years  preceding 
1850,  was  augmented  by  a  vast  immigration  from 
Europe,  from  Ireland  and  Liverpool  alone,  amount- 
ing to  upwards  of  1,000  per  day ;  and  that  during 
that  period,  the  slave  population  was  only  augmented 
by  its  natural  increase;  we  must  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  black  race  thrives  better  than  the 
white  in  America. 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 


AMERICAN   LITERATURE,  ART,  AND    SCIESCE. 


■  AMERIC 

I  Ak*  ri>f4 

I  The   British   races,   trajisplanted   to   America,  W 

scarcely  concluded  their  earliest  wars  with,  tba 
aborigines,  when  the  literary  spirit  begaii  to  mani- 
fest itself  among  them.  And  although  the  stmggla 
for  Indeficndenco  so  gallantly  fought,  and  so  nobly 
concluded,  was  unfavouraLlc  to  any  otiier  literstora 
than  that  of  the  newspaper  and  the  political  pam- 
phlet, the  United  States  produced  some  authors  of 
repute  even  while  they  were  yet  colonies  of  Great 
Britain.  The  moat  noted,  if  not  the  best  KngUah 
grammar  ever  written,  and  which  lias  not  yet  been 
superseded  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic — ^that  of 
Lindley  Murray — was  tlie  work  of  an  American  of 
that  early  period.  And  Franklin  was  a  name  both 
in  literature  and  in  science,  before  it  became  a  nai 
in  politics  and  diplomacy. 

The  progress   of  Time  and  the  consolidation 
civilization  in  the  elder  commonwealths  of  the  Unlf 
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1  as  Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts,  Connecticat, 

the  New  England   States,   together  with   the 

aaion  of  education  among  the  whole  people — not; 

I  charity  and  as  a  dole,  but  as  the  Inherent  and 

1  right  of  every  American  child — led  naturally 

B  growtli  of  a  literary  taste,  and  to  the  encou- 

.   of  literary  genius.     Though    for    a  long 

i  the  Americans  were  too  bountifnlly  supplied 

1  the  literature  of  England,  to  bestow  adequate 

wuragcmeiit  upon  the  authors  of  their  own  land> 

though   American    booksellers    flourished    too 

iriantly  upon  the  brains  of  English  genius,   to 

inythiug  but  the  cold  shoulder  and  the  averted 

:  to  any  native  talent  that  claimed  to  be  paid, 

inge  was  gradually  wrought 

the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  the  Uuitcd 
3  have  produced  as  many  eminent  poets,  histo- 
,  philosophers,  and  essayists  as  Great  Britain 
In  every  department  of  literature  Ame- 
ricans have  entered  the  lists  of  Fame,  and  competed 
for  the  prizes ;  and  no  one  can  say  that  they  have 
competed  in  vaiu,  or  failed  to  pay  back  to  England 
a  portion  of  the  delight  and  instruction  which  our 
'  modem  as  well  as  uur  ancient  literature,  like  a  bene- 
ait  fountain  on  tlie  wayside,  has  afforded  to  all 
1^0  chose  to  drink  of  its  gushing  waters.     In  their 


poetry,  whicli  was  formerly  but  Ut 
faint  echo  of  the  poetry  of  the  old  land,  the 
ricans  have  imbued  themselves  with  tlio  colour 
with  tlie  spirit  of  their  own  clime ;  and  in  groi 
more  national  have  become  more  original.  And 
will  show  alike  the  newness  of  the  poetic  geniia 
the  United  States,  and  how  much  has  been  done 
a  short  time,  if  we  recall  the  fact,  that  all  t 
greatest  iwets  whom  America  has  produced  i 
living  men,  and  some  of  them  still  in  the  prime  0 
their  lives  and  the  vernal  efflorescence  of 
powers.  Bryant,  Longfellow,  Dana,  LoweU,  Hal- 
leek,  Whittior,  Emerson,  Holmes,  Stoddard,  and 
others,  as  familiar  by  their  names  and  writings 
Englishmen  as  to  Americans,  are  still  in  the  land 
of  the  living;  and  even  the  Nestor  of  the  choirj 
Brj'ant,  has  not  wholly  ceased  to  sing.  All  thi 
poets,  it  may  at  tlie  same  time  be  observed,  are  m 
of  the  free  North. 

The  South,  with  its  lovely  climate,  its  balmy  skies, 
ita  magnolia  groves,  and  the  abundant  leisore  of  ila 
aristocratic  white  population,  has  not  yet  produced 
any  poet  whose  name  is  worthy  to  be  enrolled  among 
those  above  cited ;  or  if  it  have,  he  blushes  unseen, 
and  his  merits  are  unknown  to  the  reading  publie 
both  m  the  Old  World  and  the  New.     It  is  no^ 
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wever,  to  he  asserted  without  qualification,  that 
ivery  is  the  cause  of  this.  But  it  is,  at  all  events, 
ignlar  to  remarkj  that  except  in  tlie  literature  of 
air  newspapers,  tJie  Slave  States  do  not  compete 
th  the  literary  genius  of  the  N^orth  ;  and  that  they 
Te  as  yet  but  few  authors,  aiid  that  these  few  are 
t  of  the  highest  class. 

America  is  even  more  distinguished  for  ita  great 

Btorians  than  for   its  poets.     Such  men  as  Pres- 

tt,  Bancroft,   Ticknor,    Motley,  iind   Washington 

have  not  only  conferred  Iionour  upon  the 

nd  of  their  birth,  but  on  the  language  in  whicli 

ey  have  written.     The  same  may  bo  said  of  such 

fvelists  and  essayists  as  Cooper,  Hawthorne,  Emer- 

«,  and  Channing ;  and,  indeed,  of  many  more  whose 

unes  will  readily  suggest  themselves  to  all  who  are 

>nvei8ant   with    the   current   books    and    iutellec- 

lal  activities  of  our  age.     And  under  every  aspect 

■  literature,  America  is  bravely  doing  its  part  to 

muntsin  the  ancient  reputation  of  the  language  which 

it  ia  its  privilege  to  have  inherited ;  that  noble  lan- 

gDage  which,  above  all  others  now  spoken  or  written 

in  the  world,  gives  expression  to  the  best  hopos  and 

liighest  aspirations  of  inanldud.   British  and  American 

literature  are  twin  branches  of  the  same  lordly  and 

wide-spreading   tree,   under   the   shadow   of   which 
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ev«ry  man  can  not  onlr  speak  but  print  and  pabtiih 
his  free  thoughts.  There  is  no  other  language 
Bpok(<n  cithi'r  in  Kurope  or  in  America  wkid  has 
R  living  literature,  imlesB  it  1«  the  literature  of  die 
brothel,  as  in  France,  and  tJiat  of  metaphysics  and 
theology,  as  in  Germany. 

In  the  English  iangiiage  only  can  the  great  thoughts 
■with  ^ich  the  heart  of  the  world  is  heaving  be 
fi'eely  expressed;  and  those  searching  inquiries  kto 
ali  sulgects  oJ"  human  thought  and  speculation — 
political,  phi  lose  iihical,  and  theological — ^which  s^ 
nalijie  our  time,  he  corriod  on  to  any  available 
purpose.  Without  the  enfi-anchisement  of  the  people 
from  the  pestilential  thraldom  and  blight  of  irre- 
sponsible despotism,  it  is  ntterly  impossible  for  a 
wholesome  and  fruitful  literature  to  take  root.  The 
languagpa  of  France,  Italy,  and  Spain,  once  so 
prolific  in  poetry,  history,  biography,  romance,  and 
philosophy,  retain  the  works  of  bygone  authors; 
for  tyrants  fortunately,  however  tymnmea]  and 
mighty  they  may  be,  cannot  destroy  a  book  that 
has  once  been  published:  but  these  languages  pro- 
duce nothing  neiv  for  the  delight  of  the  world. 
They  are  left  in  arroar  with  the  intelligence  of  die 
age,  and  can  oiily  keep  pace  with  the  progreaa  of  a 
more  generous  and  expansive  literature,  by  transia- 
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tione  of  sudi  masterpieces  of  genius  as  appe&r  in  the 
EnglisL  language. 

Where  treason  may  lork  in  a  song,  where  heresy 

-may  leaven  a  history  or  a  romance,  and  where  a 

logical  argiHnent  subversive   of  the  illogical  argn- 

tuents  upon  wtich  a.  throne  may  have  be«n  founded, 

laay  be  Iraoed  in  a  treatise  upon  electricity,  in  a 

grammar,  a  sermon,  or  even  a  dictionary ;  and  where 

the  caprice  oi'  tlie  passion  of  one  fallible  or  perhaps 

insane  man,  and  not  Law  or  Justice,  has  to  decide 

what  16  treason,  what  ja  heresy,  and  what  is  sound 

|ihilosophy, — how   U  it  ])ossible  for  poetry,  history, 

romance,  or  philosophy  to   exist?     The   horses  of 

Apollo's  chariot  can  neither  draw  the  state  carriage 

of  an  autocrat,  nor  the  oumibus  of  a  vulgar  crowd. 

The  winged  steeds  are  free,  and  to  submit  tliem  to 

knhraldom  is  as  fatal  as  to  send  tbcm  to  the  knadutr'g. 

HUPTithout  liberty  poetry  becomes  mere  jingle,  history 

^Hk  lie,  romance  the  pimp  anrl  the  pander  of  lieentious- 

^BlMS)  metaphysics  practical  atheism,  and  theology  the 

^'-"lext'book  of  superatilion. 

Having  so  great  a  language  and  such  great  ideas 

and  duties  in  common,  it  is  much  to  be  deplored  that 

^e  two  kindred  naticHis  on  the  east  imd  the  west  of 

the  Atlairtic  should  not  yet  have  devised  the  means 

H~of  establishing  an  identity  of  interest   in   the  pro- j 
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ductions  of  contemporary  literature.  The  Federal 
Government,  as  if  it  were  actuated  by  the  thoughts, 
the  feelings,  and  the  calculations  of  a  trader  and 
dealer  in  books,  and  not  with  those  of  the  livii^  and 
dead  men,  without  the  exercise  of  whose  ge 
there  could  be  do  such  things  as  books,  has  hitherto 
evaded,  in  a  manner  the  reverse  of  brave  and  noble, 
the  question  of  an  international  copyright  It  liu 
either  forgotten,  or  has  not  chosen  to  admit,  that 
the  authors  of  a  nation,  more  largely  tlian  any 
other  flaas  of  men,  build  up  the  glorious  fabric  of 
the  national  renown;  and  that  these  men,  like  all 
others,  require  to  eat,  to  be  clothed  and  housed,  and 
to  provide  for  their  families.  But  on  these  men  not 
a  thought  has  been  besloweil  if  they  ha\e  happened 
to  be  Englishmen. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  scandal  and  disgrace 
that  would  attach  to  both,  if  son  and  father  shouKl 
ever  go  to  war;  but  thousands  who  thus  speak 
and  write,  do  not  consider  what  a  peace-maker 
■  literature  is,  and  that  if  an  American  author  had  a 
legal  copyright  in  England  and  an  English  author 
a  legal  copyright  In  America,  the  very  Itest  and 
wisest  men  of  both  nations  would  be  peace -preachers 
and  peace-makers,  and  fiise  ui  the  mighty  alchemy 
of  tlieir   genius   all   the   heterogeneous   ideas    that 
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ronid  militate  against  the  perpetual  friendship  of 
iro  great  States  with  a  bond  like  this  to  unite 
Eiem. 

It  is  to  he  hoped  that  the  day  will  come  when 
be  Federal  Government  will  he  bold  enough  to  look 
i  this  qnestion  in  its  proper  light,  and  cease  to  make 
Iself  the  mere  partizan  of  piratical  booksellers,  and 
f  the  very  lowest  and  most  mercenary  inHuences  of 
|te  shop.  But  as  it  is  he^^inning  to  be  apparent  in 
ttncrica,  that  American  authors  would  gain  quite 
B  largely  in  ICngland  as  English  authors  would  gain 
I  America  by  tlic  establishment  of  a  system  worthy 
Kke  of  the  civilization  and  the  relationship  of  the 
(TO  countries,  the  probabilities  increase  that  tlie 
ookselling  interest  will  be  made  to  know  its  true 
tace ;  and  that  the  author,  both  Britisli  and  Ame- 
can,  will  receive  his  diie.  And  let  no  one  under- 
ilue  the  importance  of  the  question,  or  affect  to 
Ibat  it  as  one  in  which  authors  alone  are  interested. 
to  the  contrary,  it  is  a  question  affecting,  more  or 
Ba,  the  whole  policy  of  both  nations,  and  one  wliich 
^carried  would  be  of  more  real  aJid  enduring  efficacy 
Mb  any  treaty  of  peace  and  friendship  which  diplo- 
tatists  could  frame,  or  guveniments  establish.  It 
mst  be  observed  too,  in  reference  to  this  subject, 
tat  no  impediment  exists  on  tlic  part  of  the  British 
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Guvernment.     All  the  ojipositioii  to  justice,  on  tills 
plea,  comes  firoiii  America. 

In  considering,  in  however  cursory  a  maiuur, 
the  literm-y  developments  of  the  United  States,  it 
is  impassible  to  avoid  sonic  mention  of  thaC  gteii 
and  growing  power — tlio  newspaper  press.  It  can- 
not be  snid,  by  any  otK;  wlio  knows  them  bolb, 
that  the  press  of  America,  as  a  whole,  i»  «qiiid 
to  the  press  of  London,  or  of  tlie  British  IsIm 
generally.  In  Great  firittun  newspapers  are  cohh 
[jarativcly  few.  It  was  not  until  the  recent  repeal 
of  the  new8pii{)er  stajup  doty,  tbat  such  popolons 
towns  anil  cities  as  Mancliester,  Binniflgham,  Liver- 
iwol,  and  Edinburgh,  bethought  tbeinselves  of 
having  daily  newspapers  of  tlieir  own.  Until  that 
time,  a  man  who  advocated  the  esiablisbmeat 
of  a  daily  jiaper  out  of  Ijondon  was  considered 
a  crack-brained  enthusiast,  bwrn  before  hia  time, 
a  candidate  for  Bedlam  or  St,  Luke's.  In  Glas- 
gow, the  only  place  whore  the  experiment  was  pre- 
viously tried,  the  results  were  not  such  ad  to  make 
men  of  business  in  love  with  it.  Had  these  towns 
and  cities  been  in  America  instead  of  in  Great 
Britain,  tliey  would  each  have  had  five  or  six,  of 
perhaps  a  dozen  daily  newspapers,  Ijesides  weekly  | 
newspapers  too  numerous  to  count:  and  the  daily    I 
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13d 


,  inEtead  of  being  things  of  yesterday)  would 

^  have  been  thirty  or   &aty   years  old.      In 

United    States,   every  towu  of  20,000  inliabi- 

mtSr  or  even   less,  has  generally  one,  if  not  two 

lily  newspapers  to  represent  it»  jWitics  and  clamour 

r  its  advertisements.     In  lityiag   out  a   new  eity 

the   West,   the  hotel,   the   miU,   the   bonk,   the 

shurch,    aiid    the    newapa^r-oSice     are    often    in 

uat^ice     before     the     streetft     have     any     other 

I  to   identity  than  sut^h   as   are  derived   from 

flans    of    the    architect    and    survey uc     The 

.  consequence    of  this  universal    demand  for 

that   there   are    by   far   too    many 

and   that  pressmen,   and   compositors,  or 

persona    having    even    less,   connection    with 

ire   than   theae,   establish   newapapcca  in  the 

sat  viUages,  and   are   their   own  editors,  their 

mporters,  thrir   own   casliiers,  and  their  own 

nay,  actually  shut   up  the  shutters   of 

tlwir    own    shop,   sweep    the    office,    or    take    "a 

tBin  at  case,"   as   necessity  may  dictate.     In  such 

»t    cities    as    New    York,   Boston,    Philadelphia^ 

>ce,  Washington,   Cincinnati,,  Louisville,  St. 

j  New    Orleans,,  and    in   many    minor   d  ' 

New    England,    the    Southern,    and    tlu;! 

I  Slates  a  di^erent  state  of  things  prevail^ 
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and  the  newspapers  are  comliicttid  liy  competent 
and  liiglily  ai'compliahed  editors  aiid  writers ;  bat 
as  ft  riiltf,  and  in  consequence  of  their  multiplicity, 
the  newspapers  of  the  United  States  are  far  below 
the  European  average.  Of  late  years  a  marked  im- 
provement has  been  visible  in  the  daily  pfess  of 
the  great  cities  of  the  Union;  and  New  York, 
New  Orleans,  and  Washington  more  especiiUly, 
have  newspapers  which  miglit  challenge  compa- 
rison, not  alone  in  commercial  enterprise,  but  in 
literary  ability  anil  incorruptible  honesty  with  those 
of  London. 

One  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  American 
press,  considered  not  with  reference  to  any  particular 
city  or  state,  but  in  its  broadest  aspects,  is  the  per- 
sonality —  sometimes  ill-natured,  and  often  very 
good-natnred  —  in  winch  its  editors  and  reporter! 
indulge.  Every  one  lives  in  a  blaze  of  publidty  ■• 
in  the  United  States ;  and  English  snobbery,  which 
records  who  dined  with  the  Duke  of  Tliis  and  the 
Marqnis  of  That  on  such  a  day, — details  gathered 
by  penny-a-liners  and  Jenkinses  from  footmen  and 
butlers,  and  not  communicated  by  the  "  noble  lords  " 
themselves, — Is  outdone  by  the  snobbery  of  America. 
There  being  no  nobles  to  fasten  upon,  it  makea  H 
grip  at  political  or  literary  notoriety  in  the  male 
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and  at  weaJlli  ami  buautv  in  tlic  femalii  sex;  and 
reluiis  miblushingly  what  we  in  England  would  con- 
sider tho  most  sacred  secrets  of  life.  In  England, 
Jenkins  tells  ns  wlio  dined  with  snch  a  duke,  mar- 
quis, or  earl,  and  who  were  present  at  the  ball  of 
the  Duchess  of  Rosewater,  or  the  Countess  of  Dash ; 
but  he  indulges  In  names  only ;  and  if  he  liave  any 
descriptive  power  he  displays  it  upon  the  furniture, 
the  millinery,  or  the  supjier.  Not  so  the  Jenkins  of 
America.  He  goes  further  and  deeper,  and  pre- 
sumes to  describe,  and  even  to  criticise,  the  female 
beauty  that  falls  under  his  notice.  He  is  gossiping, 
familiar,  abd  gallant,  but  sometimes  ungallant ;  and 
writes  as  if  it  were  the  most  natural  and  proper 
thing  jn  the  world — of  the  eyes,  the  hair,  the  lips, 
the  teeth,  the  shape,  the  smiles,  the  accomplish- 
ments, and  the  fortune,  nay,  of  the  very  age  of 
maids,  wives,  and  widows.  He  criticises  a  fashion- 
able beauty  as  he  would  a  book — with  the  name  in 
full,  and  the  address  also.  In  short,  there  is  nothing 
like  the  same  privacy  in  America  that  there  iii  in 
England.  Doubtless,  the  principal  cause  of  this 
TuJgarity  is  the  keen  competition  among  newspapers, 
which  has  gradually  broken  down  tlie  barriers  of 
propriety,  and  accustomed  the  public  to  a  favourable 
and  unfavourable  personality,  which,  under  no  cir- 
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es,  can  be  reconciled  to  good  taato  or  gentle 
manly  fbdlng.  Sometiuag  ul'  tbe  some  kind,  thoi^ 
lets  vtrnlent.  has  become  observable  m  the  provinail 
papots  of  £ogland  since  the  abolition  of  the  new»- 
(Mtper  stamp;  but,  with  lew  and  base,  and  no  do«b( 
ephemeral  (receptions,  it  has  not  vet  tainted  the  proft 
of  the  n>etrop<di&     Li:t  as  hope  EJiat  it  never  wiU. 

One  peculiarity  of  second  and  third  rate  new^ 
papers  in  all  conntriL'.s  is  tbe  number  of  adTei^ 
tiaements  of  quack  medicines  which  they  cuwt>Bk 
In  this  respect  the  United  States  seeni  to  beat  the 
whole  worltl.  To  judge  from  the  annoancemeiitt 
in  all  tbe  journals,  Amciica  must  bii  the  veiy 
]iaradise  of  medical  and  non-medical  imjMstors,  and 
the  people  the  most  crednlous  or  the  most  sickly 
under  the  sun.  These  aniiouncements,  idwaya  offen- 
sive, sometimes  difignsting,  and  ufteii  indecent,  render 
the  journals  that  publish  them  unlit  to  )ie  introdnced 
into  private  families.  But  it  does  not  appesr  thst 
they  lose  in  circulatioa  wlwt  tlwy  gain  in  adver* 
tiaeraents;  and  that  Uie  business  of  compunodiBg 
and  puffing  such  frauds  upon  the  public  credolityr 
if  not  upon  the  public  health,  must  be  highly  profit- 
able we  know  by  tlie  experience  of  ElngUod.  1 
doubt,  however,  if  it  be  carried  on  to  auything  like 
the  same  extent  in  England  as  in  America. 
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I  Two   otlier   [wt-uliarities   of  the   American   press 

hiy  be   noted,  not   for    any  importance   attaching 

i  them,  but  as  allowing  the  diilerence  of  mauiiers 

t  the  Old  World  and  the  New.     In  a  land  where 

srty  13    supreme,  for  tune- teUi'ng,  astrology,  and 

icromancy,  under  the  old  names,  and  not  disguised 

r  the  veil  of  clairvoyance  and  spiritualism,  ap- 

!  recognised  and  lawfiil  professions.      The 

tftto  York  Ihrald  publishes  almost  daily  a  string  of 

■vattisemcnts  under  the  head  of  "  Astrology-^ 

I  The  following,   taken  ftom  the  first   number   of 

journal    that   i    could    lay    hands    on    ttller 

inning  to  ivrite  upon  the  subject,  and  from  which 

I  names  and  addi'esses   have   been  purposely  ex- 

,  will  serve  as  specimens.     The  fourth  in  the 

,  who  "  feels  confident  she  has  no  equal,"  would 

^■eedily,  if  she  carried  on  her  swindle  in  England, 

make  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  inteiioT  of 

ibe  House  of  Correction : — 

"  ASTBOLOflT. 
••  A  &TROLOOY  AND  CLAIRVOYANCE.— M.  B CA: 


-,  THE  BEST   UEDICU. 
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"  TCTOTICE  — MRS.F ,  CELEBHATED  BT  HER  SCIENCE. 

•>m«.  ll-^-itnc*   SlwipiiikittvKcli.  £D||llib'.>iidOi,'nii^.    k'^'-»I 


FIVE  THOUSAND  DOLLARS  REWARD  IS  OFFERED 
lo  »BX  ptreaa  who  v«n  inrput  Uwluuc  C -lullieul  oltialmfVKiad 

«>[roltmy.    She  "imnln  )o  eon  my  dlnuc  in  111  wont  (Orm,  p»rticiiUrij  rt»- 


"M*; 


The  second  peculiarity,  not  so  much  of  Americui 
]iew8papers  as  of  American  soiiiety,  is  that  wlulo 
luarriages  and  deaths  are  invariably  annotmced  in 
their  journaU,  births  ore  ejccladed.  On  aaking 
for  an  explanation,  the  answer  oi  uiie  person  wai 
that  there  was  no  reason,  except  ancient  custom; 
whilst  a  second  informant  explained  that  it  was  con- 
sidered indelicate  to  parade  such  matters  before  the 
public :  but  how  a  birth  could  be  more  indelicate 
than  a  marriage  or  a  death  was  not  stated. 
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The  progress  of  America  in  art  has  not  been  Iiy 
y  meims  so  striking  or  so  rapid  as  its  progress  in 
(cature.  Bat  the  taste  for  art  is  on  the  increase, 
^  many  of  the  most  wealthy  of  the  merchants  and 
nkers  in  New  York,  Washington,  Boston,  and 
lUadelpliia,  have  fair  iroUections  both  of  ancient 
d  modem  pictures. 

The  Century  Club — one  of  tlie  most  agreeable 
all  the  places  of  resort  in  New  York  to  which 
stranger  can  be  introduced — was  established,  and 
supported,  for  the  purjiose  of  bringing  together 
e  wealthy  inhabitants  who  love  art  and  literature, 
id  those  who  cultivate  art  or  literature  as  a  [»ro- 
Buon.  Here  every  night  may  be  jiiet  in  social  inter- 
rnrse  with  men  of  wealth  and  enterprise  the  principal 
ring  artists  of  rising  or  established  fame.  These, 
of  being  ignored  or  depreciated  by  their  coun- 
tuen  because  they  are  Americans,  are  the  moi-e 
[hly  esteemed  on  that  account ;  not  only  because 
jy  are  good  artists,  but  because  the  natuml  vanity 
flattered  by  the  proof  which  their  talents  afibrd,  that 
icans  ai'e  able  to  compete  with  Eiu'opeans  in  a 
)f  genius,  hitherto  considered  above  the  stage  of 
rilization  to  which  the  United  States  have  attained. 
Among  the  most  deservedly  celebrated  of  Am©- 
ncan  artists  may  be  cited  Mr,  Kensett  in  landsca]>o 
id  Mr.  Darley  in  delineation  of  life  and  character. 
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In  figarv  drKwuig,  Mr.  Parley  is,  perhaps,  the 
greatest  artist  that  America  has  vet  seen.  Hii 
outline  illoEtraitloDt  to  "  Margaret "  ore  eqnd,  ll 
not  superior,  to  "Retch's  Fuost;"  and  his 
for  bank-notes,  descriptive  of  American 
incident,  trade,  nnd  character,  arp  unrivalled  (tx 
breadth  nnd  facility  of  touch,  and  for  admirable 
Iruth  to  nature. 

Mr.  Darlev,  unfortunately,  for  the  art  of  whid  hB 
is  an  ornament,  has  lieeii  too  fidly  employed  by  the 
hanks  of  Amevica,  in  making  desigDK  fstr  their  notM, 
to  have  leisure  for  more  amhitions  performances;  but 
no  one  who  has  seen  his  drawings  can  doubt  that  hit 
pencil  rivals  that  of  Horace  Veraet  in  breadth  of 
effect,  and  that  erf  John  Gilbert  in  fanUitj' 

But  it  is  in  sculpture  that  the  artistic  gonios  of 
America  is  seen  to  the  best  advantage.  Sculptor*— 
grand  and  severe,  and  dealing;  witli  the  gigantic  as 
well  ae  with  the  lovely — seetns  to  suit  the  taste  and 
the  capacities  of  a  people  who  have  so  vast  a  contH 
neut  to  subdue  and  replenish,  and  which  aj^ieab 
strongly  to  the  primitive  feelings  of  men,  who  know 
they  have  a  great  nork  to  do,  and  are  determined 
to  do  it.  Hiram  Powers  has  made  himself  a  naaie 
tliroughimt  Cliristendom  by  his  Greek  Slave,  though 
as  a  work  of  art  it  must  be  c<Hisidered  somewhat 
nieretricions.     Miss  Hosmer  has  worthily  competed 
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r  tbe  laurels  of  sculpture,  and  won  tliem.  Cra'vr- 
,  cut  off  prematurely  in  the  meridiiui  of  Ms 
has  endenrad  himself  to  all  Auierlca,  by 
,ttte  of  Washington,  at  BiclinioDd,  in  Vir- 
,  njid  by  many  other  excellent  works.  Hart, 
I  does  not  disdain  to  make  geometry  an  aid  to 
sculpture,  is  one  of  the  best  mouIderB  of 
1  known  in  our  age;  and  Palmer,  of  Albany, 
B  State  of  New  York,  in  a  higher  degree  than 
f  these,  promises  to  be  the  great  sculptor  of 
ricR,  This  gentleman  reiiders  the  female  figure 
mortal  stone,  in  a  manner  tliat  not  even  our 
E.  H.  B;uly,  who  gave  tlie  world  "  Etc  at 
e  Fonntain,"  has  excelled.  This  arllst  seems  not 
:  derived  from  Greece  or  Italy,  but  &om 
intuitinn  and  patient  study  a;t  home,  tlie 
I  conception  and  the  manual  dexterity,  which 
J  4dre»dy  enriched  his  native  land  widi  many 
:»bJe  pieces  of  sciilptui'o.  llis  figure  of  a 
Puritan  girl,  the  daugliter  of  one  of  the  early 
wttlers,  stripped  and  tied  to  the  stake,  prepanitcKy 
Hfa  her  cremation  by  the  t^avages ;  a  figure  in  which 
^■■pocenee,  modesty,  heanty,  supplication,  and  horror, 
are  inextricably  blended,  haimts  the  memory  of  all 
who  have  seen  it : — a  joy  and  a  sorrow  for  e%er. 
In   science,   the   United   States  have  long  aince 
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ustablislietl  tlicir  claim  tu  high  rank  among  nsdonk 
It  was  Benjamin  Franklin,  an  American,  who  first 
"  tcthei"ed  the  lightning  to  a  wire."  It  was  on 
tlie  Hudson  or  North  River,  under  the  auspices 
of  Fulton,  that  tlie  first  steam-boat  paddled  througi: 
tlie  waters.  It  was  Lieutenant  Maury,  of  Wash- 
ington, who  first  made  a  chart  of  the  currents 
the  Ocean.  It  was  Morse,  of  New  Yort, 
who  first  promulgated  the  daring  idea  —  not  yot 
brought  to  working  perfection — of  an  electric  tde- 
gi-aph  from  the  Old  World  to  the  New ;  and  if 
further  proofs  tJian  these  were  required  of  the 
scientific  taste  and  proficiency  of  the  Americu 
people,  they  are  to  be  found  in  tlie  Patent  Office 
at  Washington,  where  there  are  models  of  every  kind 
of  invention  and  of  re-invention,  betokening  alike 
the  mechanical  ingenuity  aiid  the  scientific  mind  of 
the  people.  To  walk  through  these  long  and  well- 
filled  rooms  of  that  great  Museum  of  Invention- 
to  which  few,  if  any,  nations  can  offer  a  parallel- 
is  to  be  impressed  with  a  deep  feeling  of  respect 
tor  the  practical  genius  of  the  Americans,  and  to 
anticipate  many  greater  triumphs  of  science  at  thor 
hands.  And  although  many  of  the  models  exhibited 
are  but  the  dreams  and  crotchets  of  clever  men,  and 
others  are  but  the  re-inventions  by  uninformed  and 
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If-taugbt  genius  of  contrivances,  previously  well 
Kwn,  if  not  in  full  operation ;  it  is  imiiossible  to 
ok  without  interest  and  admiration  upon  tlie  skill, 
fl  pereeverance,  and  the  philosophic  penetration 
isplayed  in  their  construction.  Doubtless,  it  would 
I  easy  to  turn  into  ridicule  the  misplaced  energy 
id  per^-erted  talent  of  too  many  of  the  patentees, 
hose  models  arc  here  exhibited ;  but  to  the  philoso- 
lic  mind,  even  the  aberrations  of  talent  ai-e  worthy 
'  respect.  The  steam-engine  was  not  brought  to 
rfection  in  a  day:  and  many  failures  must  be 
,  by  many  men,  before  the  one  man,  more 
rtunate  than  his  jiredccessors,  and  knowing  how  to 
Ite  advantage  of  their  shortcomings  and  mistakes  to 
jUld  up  the  edifice  of  his  own  success,  vaults  into  the 
gh  places  which  they  could  not  reach,  and  makes 
mself  a  name  among  tlie  benefactors  of  his  race. 
Mach  as  the  United  States  have  done  in  litera- 
nre,  art,  and  science,  they  have  as  yet  done  nothing 
in  mnslc.  England  erroneously  and  stupidly  said 
to  be  a  non-musical  country,  until  Mr.  Chappell, 
in  his  painstaking  and  highly  valuable  work,  "  The 
Popular  Music  of  the  Olden  Time,"  knocked  the 
absurdity  on  the  head  and  killed  it  for  ever,  seems 
lo  have  transmitted  no  portion  of  her  musical  genius 
to  her  children  in  America.  Though  "  Yankee 
Doodle"  inflames  the  patriotism  of  Americans,  abroad 
TOL.  II.  L 
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and  at  liome,  anil  ia  remarkable  lor  the  spirit  oC 
bravado  and  "  pluck  ~  nhicb  made  iht  natioQ  adopt 
a  song  of  ridicule  and  reproach,  and  transform  it 
into  a  chant  of  glori&cntion  and  triamph,  the  air  is 
not  American,  but  old  English  ;  and  ths  poetn,-,  if  it 
be  not  a  desecration  uf  the  name  to  call  it  sm,  is  beloir 
contempt,  both  in  its  English  and  ita  Americiui 
versiou.  Their  otie  great  national  aong,  "HjuI 
Colombia,^  abure  the  average  »s  a  poetical  com- 
postlion,  has  also  bet-n  wedded  to  mnsic  which  is 
not  American.  "  When  Bibo  thoiiglit  tit  from  this 
World  to  Retreat,"  n  roistering  old  English  dittv,  of 
the  da^s  when  to  get  dmnk  after  dinner  was  8iij>- 
pofted  to  be  the  mark  of  a  gentleman,  fiimis)K<l  the 
air  to  which  these  vaunting  lines  are  sang.  The 
"  Stitr-gpangled  Banner,"  another  patriotic  aong,  if 
sung  to  an  Englisli  tune;  so  that  the  United  StAte*, 
even  in  so  sacred  a  matter  aa  the  national  glon', 
remain  without  a  melody,  Tha  airs  called  "  negro 
meloilies,"  concocted  for  the  most  part  at  New  York, 
ma^  seem,  at  lirst  glance,  to  militate  against  the 
theory  that  the  Americans  have  no  music.  But, 
on  the  contrary,  they  serve,  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  have  studied  the  subject,  to  prove  the  truth  of 
the  assertion.  The  tones  ar«  neither  negi-o  nor 
American.  The  negroes  have  no  capacity  what- 
ever for  the  composition  of  music,   and  their  pre- 
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ided  meludies,  as  any  one  skilled  in  music,  who 

take  tlie  trouble   to   investigate,  will   speedily 

llBcoTer,  are  but  rifacimenti  of  old  English,  Scotch, 

id  Irish  melodies,  altered  in  time  and  character. 

Buffalo  Gals"  is  au  old  Christmas  carol,  "Sailing 

iwn  the  River  on  the  Ohio,"  "  Bobbing  Around," 

id  many   other   alleged   negro    melodies,   are   all 

It  upon  English  and  Scottish   tbiuidiittons ;  and 

£ai  firom  being   genuine   and  unconscious  peay 

I,  on  the  part  of  uc-groes,  are  the  handiwiu^ 

of  white  men,  well  known  in  Broadway.     Certainly 

there  is  no  reason   why  the  United   States  should 

not  prodncLi  first-rate  mnsical  composers  as  wall  as 

poets,  orators,  liiatorians,    and   st-ulplors ;    but   the 

fact  is   worth    mentioning  that,  up    to    the    present 

period,  no   such  composer   has   established  a  claim 

:tO  the  highest  honours  of  musical  art.      An    opera, 

'\tj  an  American  gentleman  connected  with  the  press 

of  New  York,  was  produced   at   the   Academy   of 

Music,  with  considerable  success,  in   the  spring   of 

1858 ;  and  it  ia  pcissiblc  that,   hereafter,   the  claim 

put  forward    may  be  substantiated.       But    as 

tlie  United  States  are  without  a  national  coni- 

Until  they  produce  one  worthy  of  the  people, 

muat  be  content  with  their  fsaae  in  literatura, 

le,  and  art,  and  not  nsk  for  it  in  music. 

l2 
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PARTIES,  AND   PARTY   TTRASNY. 

Iftw  York. 

Tbers  being  no  great  and  self-supportiag  forces  ia  . 
sociiJ  and  public  life  in  the  United  States,  to  baUnco 
and  trim  each  other;  no  hereditary  privilege,  no 
aristocracy  of  rank,  no  iireponderating  cburch,  do 
orersbadowing  families,  alike  illnstrious  bv  thelr 
descent,  powerful  by  their  vrealth,  and  historical 
by  iheir  services,  to  compete  with  and  to  rival 
public  opinion,  mainly  expressed  through  the  news- 
papers  and  by  the  orators  of  the  local  and  general 
legislatures,  elected  by  universal  suffrage ;  it  results 
that,  in  many  important  respects,  the  great  American 
Republic  is  not  a  country  where  there  exists  as 
much  political  freedom  for  the  individual  as  we 
enjoy  in  England.  The  whole  course  and  action 
of  public  life  in  the  Republic  go  to  prove  that 
political  freedom  may  exist  in  the  aggregate,  with- 
out being  permitted  in  the  segregate ;  and  in  the 
body  corporate,  witliout  extending  to  the  individual 
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members.      The  press,  having  no  rivnl  exci^pt  the 
Benate,  is  a  greater  power  tlisui  it  can  ever  become 
in  an  older  country,  where  its  rivals  are  many,  and 
enjoys  a  liberty  for  itself,  which  it  does  not  always 
e  to  extend  to  those  who  differ  from  its  opinions,  or 
refuse  to  share  its  passions.   This  despotism  is  mainly 
ihown  in  party  organization,  and  in  the  e.xaction  by 
party  as  a  body,  of  duties  real  or  supposed,  from  its 
Endividual  members,  which  are  iucompatible  with  the 
right  of  private  judgment.     Party  and  the  press  act 
and  react  upon  each  other ;  and  between  them  both 
tfiey  establish  a  political  tyranny^  none  t^e  less  un-  I 
acmputoua  and  effectual,  because  it  is  unsupported  | 
,by  bayonets,  cannon-balls,  and  dungeons,  or  the  other  I 
■«gencies_pf  despotism  employed  in  Europe.  / 

Universal  sufftnge  is  not  only  'tTie  substratum 
m  which  the  whole  jKilitical  edifice  rests,  bnt  the 
mpreme  arbiter  in  all  cases;  and  the  intricacy  of 
^e  system  of  government — firstly,  as  regards  the 
'separate  States,  and,  secondly,  as  regards  the 
!Federation — is  such  that  the  appeal  (o  its  ai-bitra- 
-■tion  is  incessant.  Scarcely  a  day  i>asses  in  which 
>4lie  popular  vote  is  not  required ;  sometimes  for  the 
iglection  of  merely  municipal  officers,  or  the  appoint- 
ment of  judges;  at  others  for  the  election  of  mem- 
.])ers  to  the  local  legislatures— some  of  which  have 
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but  one  and  some  two  housen.  But  it  is  die  stMl 
more  iin|>nrtant  electitm  of  members  of  Ctrnpeu, 
witii  represenl«i7eB  elected  for  two  and  scnafaxs 
for  BIX  yeiire,  and  t^e  qDadreimial  election  of  die 
Presiderrt.  wljich  call  tlie  Hfe  of  the  country  into 
periodical  scUvify,  and  create  n  perpetually  recar^ 
ring  Rource  of  political  agiuttion. 

All  electiooa  whatsoever  are  party  questions ;  snd 
as  such  are  contested  ■vriti  a  liitterness  -which  mi^t 
astonish  the  must  experifnced  burgesses  of  oor  own 
Sfttanswilk  and  Little  Pcdlinr^tons,  and  make  our 
oldest  and  astutest  electioneering  agents  blneh  for 
the  littleness  of  their  own  field  and  Fcale  of  <^)erar 
tions.  Though  ttere  have  never  been  more  than 
two  grent  and  well-defined  parties  in  the  United 
States,  in  existence  at  any  one  time,  tiieir  nomen- 
clature aa  well  as  their  objects  have  always  been 
80  shifting  and  uncertain,  as  to  puzzle  the  English 
student  and  obsarver  to  understand  exactly  the  prin- 
ciples which  they  pnifess,  and  the  strict  Use  of 
demarcation  between  them.  To  add  to  the  dtffi- 
ctdty,  thcHe  puties  have  at  times  assumed  names 
which  are  pre-occupied  in  England,  without  refe- 
retice  to  their  original  meaning.  Thus,  in  England 
and  in  Europe  generally,  a  Democrat  and  a  Repob- 
lican  are  terms  which   are   well   nigh   oaavertiUe. 
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Bat  in  tiiie  United  States  the  Democrat  and  the 
Bepnblican  are  quite  as  distinct  and  antagonistic — 
as  far  as  offioe  and  its  emolaments  are  concerned — 
if  not  in  prmciple — as  Whig  and  Tory,  or  Liberal 
and  Conservative  are  in  the  British  ParliameDL 
A  Whig  in  America  means,  or  nsed  to  mean — ^for 
the  party  that  once  existed  under  this  yeneraUe 
cognomen,  is  either  defunct  or  denies  its  name — an 
ultra-Conservative ;  or  what  in  England  would  be 
called  a  Torj  of  the  old  school  In  a  comitiy 
where  all  are  republicans,  to  be  called  a  republican 
is  to  be  called  bj  a  designation  that  one4ialf  of  the 
countrj  would  repudiate.  And  in  a  purel j  demo- 
cratic Government,  a  large  portion  of  the  electors 
indignantly  object  to  being  called  democrats. 

At  the  present  time,  the  two  great  divisions  into 
which  the  whole  politics  of  the  American  Union  re» 
solve  themselves  are  the  two  just  named — the  Demo- 
cratic and  the  Republican.  The  existing  President, 
Mr.  Buchanan,  is  a  democrat,  and  came  in  on  what 
is  calle.l  the  democratic  ticket.  Bv  democrat  feems 
to  be  understood,  at  jircsont, — though  possibly  the 
word  liad  not  always  the  name  meaning, — one  who 
is  opposed  to  the  anti-slavery  and  the  free-soil  agita^ 
tion — one  who  would  refrain  from  aU>lihhiniri  or 
attempting  to  abolish,  slavery  in  any  of  the  s^>uthem 
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or  middle  States,  but  wlio  is  not  committed  to  the 
policy  of  extending  it  beyond  those  Iwrnnds;  ami 
who  would  not  iiid  in  its  reintroduction  iiito  anj 
State  hy  the  Constitution  of  which  it  has  alreftdr 
been  abolished. 

The  democrats  desire  to  see  the  end  of  the  anti- 
slavery  agitAtiui)  in  all  its  forms  and  phases,  believing 
that  the  statesmen  of  the  Union  have  something 
better  to  do  and  think  of  than  to  be  always,  as 
they  pbrnse  it,  "  talking  about  niggers."  But  as  the 
Slave  States,  by  an  ujitbrtunatu  political  necessity, 
and  to  maintain  the  balance  of  power,  must  annex 
territory  to  the  south  of  the  existing  limits  of  the 
Union,  and  by  the  acquisition  of  Cuba — by  &ir 
means  or  by  foul — the  democratic  party  is  obliged  to 
give  more  countenance  to  slavery  than  it  has  always 
cared  to  confess.  The  Slave  States  have  no  chanco 
of  keeping  up  their  equality  of  numbers  with  the 
Free  States,  which  are  always  adding  to  the  votes 
of  their  party  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  Honse  of 
Representatives,  by  the  creation  of  new  States,  iu 
the  great  wildernesses  of  the  far  west— wildernesses 
that  aro  capable  of  being  cut  up,  in  time,  into  at 
least  twenty  new  commoiiwealllis,  and  all  free  of 
slavery,  except  by  southern  immigration.  Hence 
the  democratic  party  is  composed  of  two  sectiooH: 
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I  whicli   loves    slavery   for   its   own   sake  :    suid 

iOtber  which  neither  loves  nor  Iiates  it,  but  is  quite 

stent  to  tolerate  it,  tiiid  even  to  extend  it  tor  the 

i^e  of  political  power,  which  might  otherwise  slip 

pm  its  grasp.     The  republicans,  on  the  other  hand, 

!  opposed  to  slavery  on  principle,  and  look  with 

!  alarm  upon  its  growth  within  its  own  recog- 

[  boundaries,  and  with  still  greater  alarm  upon 

^extension  into  such  territories  as  Kansas,  or  any 

r  States  which  may  hereafter  be  formed  to  the 

li  of  the  latitude  formerly  known  as  the  Missouri 

tnpromise    Line,      There    are    some   minor    and 

i  important  differences  between  tJieso  two  great 

I  on  other  points  ;  —  the   republicans,  whose 

mghold  is  in  the  nianufacturuiLr  north  and  New 

I,  being  for  the  most  part  ultra-Pro  tec  tioniats; 

Itle  tho  <lemocrats  are  occasionally  more  inclined 

ik   favourably  upon  those   doctrines   of  Free 

,  of  which  British  policy,  since  the  repeal  of 

Corn   Laws,    lias   set   tlie   world  so   great   an 

«ple. 

I  all  civilized  countries,  and  more  especially  in 
!  where  there  is  any  degree  of  |)opular  liberty, 
s  must  be  a  party  which  desires  to  move,  and  a 
'  which  desires  to  stand  still ;  a  party  which 
i  reform  abuses,  and  a  party  which  would  retain 
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tbeiD  ta  long  as  possible,  tor  fenr  lest  in  removing 
tbem,  some  great  Iiulwork  of  wise  liberty,  as  dioti*- 
gvisbed  liratn  irrational  licence,  might  be  curiad 
Hway  stong  with  them.  These  two  parties  lisve 
always  existed  m  the  United  States,  although 
versnl  suffrage  would  eoem  to  leave  nothing  for  th* 
advanced  liberals  to  desire;  and  had  de&ned  their 
prinriplcs,  with  mute  <yr  lees  of  jwrspicnity  and  sliirp- 
neSE,  long  before  the  recognition  of  the  Republic  hj 
Great  Britain.  In  the  days  wbon  Washington 
President,  tlie  two  great  jiarties  m  tlw  States  were 
the  Fedenilifits  and  tlie  Deui'icrats,  Washington 
WR8  liiraself  the  leading  spirit  of  the  Federalist*,  as 
liis  great  opponent,  Jefferson,  was  tri'  tlie  DcmocnttJ. 
The  Federalists  dedred  a  strong  central  goTemmoit 
that  it  might  present  a  bold  front  against  foreign 
agression,  and  hold  tip  its  hesd  as  equal  to  equal 
among  the  greatest  powers  of  the  eartli.  TTw 
Democrats,  on  the  other  hatid,  while  not  wishing 
to  oppose  the  end,  objected  to  the  meuis,  and 
fearful  that,  if  power  too  extensive  were  gimi  tv 
the  Central  Govemnieat,  the  liberty  of  tlie  people 
in  the  several  States  and  Commonwtalths  of  die 
Union  would  be  impaired  and  ultimately  destroyed. 
The  Federalists  disappeared  fi-om  the  arena  rf 
pohticB  after  the  last  war  witli  Great   Britun, 
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to]S— 14,  bnt  begau  to  reftppeu*  afteJ'waniB,  under 
r  name  of  the   *'  National   Republicans, " 
I  same  party,  wi^  some  minor  tihades  of  diffe- 
;,  xppoiirs  to  have  sprung  into  renewed  activity 
1-32.  under  the  revived  name  of  "WhigB," 
t  lie  northern  manufacturerB,  nlftrmed  at  the 
ess  of  tlie  cotton  and  woollen  as  well  as  of  the 
I  metal  mannfactures  of  England,  began  to 
roore  lustily  than  liefwre  for  protection  to 
e  indostrj'.     Thus,  ii  new  »ourcc  of  anta^niam 
I  parties,  in  addition  tn  Slavery,  Federalism, 
I  what  are  called  State  Kighte,  was  introduced, 
would  l>e  ui^eleBs  to  detail  all  the  nicknames  which 
>  great  factions  of  the  Outs  and  the  Ins,  and 
ive  and  the  Free,  the  Protectionists  and  the 
t  Traders,   have    accepted    either    from    tJiMr 
s  or  their  enemies — names  which  lasted  their 
,  and  are  almost  forgotten  even  iji  Wash- 
ton  and  New  York.      But  among  these  may  be 
itioned  the  Nullifiers,  the  Frce-soiiers,  the  Loco- 
I,  the  Know-uothingR,  and  the  Native  Americans. 
;  of  these  would  e-talt  the  particular  State,  at 
Buse  of  the  Union ;  and  some  the  Union,  at 
jBse  of  the  State.     Some  would  annex  terri- 
■  for  the  sake  of  slavery,  and  some  for  the  sake 
t  a!boIition>     Some  worUd  welcome  the  Iinmigratioii 
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rrom  Europe,  and  give  it  political  riglits  as  -    " 
it  arrived;  and  some  would  acknowledge  no  jniI:, 
privilege  but  in  men  born  on  the  soil,  and  vq«A. 
keep  all  tlie  jxilitical  good  things  of  America  » 
tirely  tor  ilio  Americans. 

It  is  not  tor  modes  or  principles  of  GoremmfA 
tliat  American  parties  are  arrayed  against  iwi 
otiier.  They  have  eatablislied  univeraal  sul 
the  ballot,  short  parliaments,  paid  membership ; — iD 
the  points  upon  which  our  English  Chartists  it 
sisl  as  necessary  to  political  salvation  ;  but  thef 
have  not  entered  on  the  political  miUeimiuni, 
secured  good  or  cheap  govormnent.  Bat  tliejr 
have  secured  a  tyranny  of  party  and  opinion, 
the  %4olencc  and  stringency  of  which  the  annals  iif 
British  constitutional  strife  can  ofTer  no  parall(4. 
In  public  life  in  the  United  States  a  man  is  not 
allowed  to  exercise  a  right  of  judgment  in  oppo" 
sition  to  his  party ;  if  he  do,  it  is  at  lils  peril 
lie  must  go  with  his  party  in  all  that  the  leaders 
in  public  meeting  assembled  consider  to  be  neces* 
sary  or  expedient.  He  must  accept  the  whola 
"platform,"  whether  he  like  it  or  not.  He  must 
not  presmno  to  take  one  "plank"  out  of  the  stmcr 
ture,  and  adhere  to  that  alone,  as  independent 
judgment    is    treason    to    the    cause.        If   he    be 
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Uty   of   it,   he   is    lost    as    a    politician,   and    is 
^solemnly  "  read  out "  of  the  ranks,   to  becotoo   a 
-nere    ai-rolite,    revolving    in   his    own    orbit,    but 
liaving    no    fiirtlier    connection    with    the    greater 
planetajy  body  of  the  party,  except  to  be  dashed 
■  pieces,  should   lie  ever  come  within   the   sphere 
Kits  attraction.     Tlie  ntmost  discipline   and  obc- 
ice  are   enforced.       As   party   selects   its   men, 
only  for   Congress   and    the   Central   Goveni- 
,  but  for  the  several  State  Governments   and 
filatures,  as   vrell   sis   for   municipal   offices — all 
t  which  act  together  and  fit  into  each  other  like 
Jcea  of  one  machine,  beginning  with  the  town  or 
,  and,  through   the   medium   of  the  individual 
monwealth,  acting  upon  the  United  States  Go- 
tneot   at   Wasliington — it   is  easy   to   see  how 
,  the  ramification,  and  how   complicated    the 
!  and  wheels  that  are  set  in  motion.     At  tlie 
nt  nomination  of  a  mayor  for  the  city  of  New 
Hrk,  which  thi'eatene<l  to  produce  a  split  in   the 
ratic  ranks,   and   a   serious   defalcation   from 
I  party,  it  was  openly  avowed  and  insisted  upon 
democratic    organs   in   the  press,    suid   by  de- 
mocratic    speakers    at    Tammany    Hall — a    cele- 
brated place   of  meeting,  to   which  political   slang 
pves   the  name   of  the    "  Wigwam,"    and   to   the 
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principal  speakcri  at  wMch  it  gives  id  Ukc  mntt- 
iwr  the  name  of  the  *'  Sachems  * — tluit  if  ihe 
party  proposed  the  devil  hioiseU'  for  msvor  4 
New  York,  member  of  Congress,  or  PreaiJeiii  af 
the  Republic,  uo  member  uf  the  p&rty  vtooM 
have  -A  right  to  exurcke  any  judgment  lu  to  ilie 
propriety  of  the  aouiination,  bnt  must  ftitpport  the 
devil  by  vote  and  iufluence,  or  leavo  tbe  par^r. 
And  in  the  Uuitcd  States,  the  rewards  of  party 
service  are  not  only  mncb  more  numerous  tban  in 
Engliiud,  but  the  opportunity  of  giving  and  reveit'ii^ 
them  occurs  regularly  every  four  years  on  the  nmni- 
iiation  and  election  of  a  new  President.  It  is  not 
simply  the  miniiiters  and  heads  of  departments^ 
but  all  the  officials,  clerks,  and  even  supemame- 
luries  in  their  employ,  who  go  out  of  office  with 
the  President, — nut  only  aiubasaadois  and  consuls, 
but  every  person,  high  or  low,  great  or  anally 
in  receipt  of  a  aalary  tcom  the  State.  That  mch 
n  system  leads  to  corruption,  and  to  making  tba 
most  of  opportunities  wldle  they  last,  to  pecolatjon 
and  to  jobbery  of  all  kindi,  and  that  it  catmot 
lead  to  good,  efficient,  honest  pablic  service,  few 
Americans  deny.  But  none  can  see  a  remedy 
which  would  not  in  general  opinion  be  worse  Um 
the  disease.      To  extend  llie  Presidential   term  to 
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or  ten  years  is  one  remedy  tliat  lias  been 
id,  rather  for  the  sake  of  showing  its  im- 
leticalHltty  than  for  any  other  reason.  Such  a 
t,  if  an  able  man,  might  become  too 
for  the  constituti<in,  and  seek  to  over- 
it  ;  and  if  tjitgaged  in  a  foreign  war,  in 
he  wus  gaining  victories  and  territories, 
thna  flattering  the  national  vanity,  and  feed- 
[  tlie  national  paSBions,  might,  by  a  coup  d'etat, 
ider  his  position  permanent  or  hereditary,  and 
1  end  of  the  Republic, 
lotlier  remedy  which  has  been  snggcstod  Is  that 
saving  the  President  to  go  out  of  office  e\ery  fonr 
1,  but  appointing  for  life  the  minor  officers  of  the 
But  this  proposition  has  excited  almost  as 
:  Oppoeition  and  Jealonay  as  the  other,  and 
1  against  it  all  the  multitndinous  aspirants  to 
;  all  the  classes  who  have  not  energy  enough 
iccessfiil  trade  and  commerce,  but  greediness 
enoogh  to  look  with  wistful  eyes  upon  tlic  public 
money;  all  the  classes  who  are  mwe  fitted  to 
obey  than  to  command,  and  to  be  subordinates 
than  principals ;  and  all  that  still  more  numerous 
I  in  America  who  tliink  that  the  honours  and 
oltimcnta  of  public  life  arc  due  to  those  who 
ranize  victory  for  the  candidates  of  their  port}', 
that   the  triumph   of    the   party  ought   to   be 
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followed  by  the  i)ersonal  ailvancement  of  everv 
one  prominently  <'omiected  witli  it.  The  United 
States  arc  ovemiD  with  placemen  oiid  functionaries; 
antl  as  the  members  of  the  local  legislatures  u 
well  as  the  members  of  Congress  are  paid  for  their 
Ee^^'ice8,  politics  has  become  a  recognised  pro- 
fession, to  which  men  are  regularly  trained,  and 
by  which  they  exjieet  to  gain  their  subsistence. 
or  make  their  fortunes.  The  consequence  is,  that 
]iarty  is  as  strict  in  its  rules  and  discipliiie,  as  the 
clerical,  the  medical,  the  legal,  the  railitarj,  and 
the  navnl  professions  are  in  Great  Britain,  with 
regard  to  the  conduct  of  those  who  are  once  admitted 
within  tlic  circle.  As  in  England  there  are  offences 
in  a  clergyman  which  the  bishop  or  archbishop 
cannot  o\cr!ook;  as  there  is  conduct  in  a  barrister 
for  which  he  may  l>e  disbarrcil ;  and  in  a  military 
man  for  wliich  he  may  be  tried  by  court  martial ;  so 
in  America,  tlie  partv'-poUtician  must  adhere  to  the 
rules  of  his  jiarty,  follow  the  proper  lead,  and  vote 
and  act  as  the  party  require,  or  be  brought  to 
judgment,  and  if  found  guilty  be  drummed  out  of 
the  regiment,  and  lose  all  right  and  title  to  the 
loaves  and  fishes,  as  well  as  those  honours  widi 
whidi  the  President  elected  by  the  party  might 
in  other  circumstances  have  rewarded  him. 

And  it  is  held,  moreover,  that  tins  condition  of 
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is  nut  only  proper  in  itself,  but   absolutely 
iry  to  the  efficient  condnct  of  public  business. 
3  obvious  tendency  of  goyemment  in  the  United 
tates  is  to  be  weak,  and  to  be  weakened.     Law 
ikers  there  are  more  habitually  law  breakers  than  in 
ler  communities ;  and  men,  especially  in  the  half- 
tied  districts,  and  in  the  Slave  States,  are  but  too 
mch  inclined  to  be  judges,  jurors,  and  executioners 
their  own   cause;    and    to  supersede   all   other 
sship  by  tlie  decisions  of  that  very  famous  and 
ditious  judge,  whose  court  is  in  the   highway 
I  the  byways,  whose  instruments  are  the  pa^ions 
B  people,  from  whose  decisions  there  is  no  appeal, 
whose    name    is    Ltsch.       To    prevent    this 
tendency  to  the  disintegration  of  (jower  consequent 
upon  the  fact  that  every  man  considers  himself  a 
sovereign,  a  judge,  and  a  lawgiver,  by  virtue  of  his 
inherent  and  indefeasible  right  to  a  vote,  it  is  found 
necessary'  to  set  up  a  counter  jurisdiction  to  that  of 
the  individual,  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  party,  and 
to  fuse,  as  it  were,  tlie  million  chaotic,  heterogeneous 
and  conflicting  tyrannies  of  the  mass,  into  the  two 
larger  and  more  manageable   tyrannies  of  the  ex- 
pectant  Outa  and   the  complacent  Ins.     Universal 
'   mffrage  for  the  mere  choice  of  a   ruler,   and   for 
BOtbtng  else,  may  lead  to  a  strong  government,' as  in 
TOL.  u.  u 
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France;  bat  nniran^  aoSnge  exteading  not  ostf  to 
tlie  choice  of  the  chief  migistrate,  but  to  the  wUk 
eosne  of  his  policj,  snd  to  the  whole  penomnd  of  bi 
qipmntiiients,  Itsds  ineritably — as  in  America — l*i 
weak  geTemmetd;  bo  weak,  that  the  xyrtawf  tt 
party  bacOBCS  ibaolntciy  necest^uy  to  keep  life 
Kwtl  together,  and  to  prevent  that  distDtegnlida 
whack  is  poUtacBl  deatk. 

Party  strife  and  its  resnltE  in  Gmtt  Britain  iadi- 
rectly  affect  tlie  vbole  people,  inasmoch  as  tbcy 
affect  the  conrse  of  the  nati(«u!  policy  at  tioaie  wi 
abroad;  but  it  is  only  s  sniail  seetkNi  of  tJie  g<.>TenBif 
clan  and  its  immediate  dependants  who  are  directly 
interested,  and  whose  personul  positions  and  (ortancs 
arv  palpably  involved.  Witli  us  the  battles  of  party 
kin  onlr  die  officers,  and  leave  the  rank  and  fiW 
unscathed.  In  ihc  United  States  the  w 
takt»  the  chances  of  war;  and  when 
ralissinio  gues,  bis  lowest  soldier  goes 
And  there  is  this  defence  for  the  Ai 
— it  is  ft  natttral  conclusion  lirom  the 
Granted  a  pnre  democracy;  and  part 
is  lite  necessary  result.  Every  man  is 
the  Presidency.  Every  man  tliiiiks  hlmse 
or  belter  than  the  President;  and  if  the  Pre»3ei< 
have  anything  to  give  away,  why  not  give  it  to 
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las  political  equal  wlio  helped  to  elect  him  ?  And 
wlien  the  President  goes,  it  would  seem  to  be  a 
d^reciation  o£  the  dignity  aiid  value  of  the  hum- 

ihktt  employes  in  custom-house  or  post-office  whom 
be  appointed,  if  they  did  not  follow  him  into  retire- 
meDt.  Ajid  tliey  go  accordingly,  and  remain  in 
I  oppoeitiun  for  anothi.-r  four  years,  until  a  new  tura 
in  tbe  whoel  brings  their  party  back  again  into 
I    office,  and  themselves  into  iidvancemeut. 

3  III  Massachusetts  and  some  other  States,  tbe 
jodges  are  appointed  for  life  by  the  Senate  and  the 
I  GoTSnor ;  and  are  thus  placed  above  the  turmoil 
I  gf  party  politics,  to  breathe  a  serener  atmosphere, 
more  suitable  to  the  due  administration  of  justice, 
ihan  the  murky  and  lurid  air  which  chokes  those 
lower  Tallcys  where  tbo  combatants  meet.  But,  with 
the  exct'ptiou  of  such  local  judges,  and  those  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  there  is  scarcely  a  functionary  in 
t^  Union  that  has  held  the  same  office  above  four 
years;  and  perhaps  the  most  ancient  of  all  as 
a.  functionary  is  the  honest  Euniskil liner,  named 
AfMaaus,  well  known  to  all  the  city  of  Washing-'ia 
ton,  and  to  everybody  who  has  official  bosineM  ■ 
tliere,  who  holds  the  position  of  doorkeeper  at  the 
White  House  or  President's  mansion.  For  no  less 
,tlian    three    Presidential   tenns    has    M'Manus — as 


^Hian    three 
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great  in  his  own  way  as  any  Gold  or  SUver  Stick, 
Black  Rod  or  Polouius  in  Europe — ^kept  his  posidoo. 
Presidents,  like  comets,  have  sailed  into  the  political 
heaven  with  their  portentous  tails,  and  passed  ont  ol 
sight ;  but  he  has  remained  in  his  appointed  sphere, 
to  introdnce  any  one  to  the  President  witli  or  without 
a  card,  or  at  any  time ;  to  be  "  Hail,  good  fellow, 
well  met!"  with  senators,  representatives,  governors, 
ambassadors,  and  judges,  to  wait  behind  the  Pre- 
sidential chair,  or  usher  the  guests  to  dinner,  or 
bold  a  conversation  on  the  politics  of  Europe 
America  witli  them  iti  the  ante-room,  ere  dinner 
is  announced.  Partly  a  Lord  Chamberlain,  partly 
ii  Gold  Stick,  partly  a  lord-in-waiting,  partly  a 
doorkeeper,  partly  a  butler,  partly  a  footman,  and 
entirely  a  citizen,  M'Manus  is  Iiimself  an  institu- 
tion;— an  important  and  urbane  personage,  and  one 
who  has  probably  iiad  more  real  enjoyment  in 
possession  of  the  White  House  than  any  President 
who  over  went  in  or  came  out  of  It. 


CHAPTER    X. 


April,  1858, 
lOX  New  York  to  Albany  was  a  short  journey; 
mt,  ere  starting,  the  interesting  question — to  one  who 
I  not  buliL'ld  the  maguificont  scenery  of  the  Hudson 
—was  how  to  luidcrtake  it — by  rail  or  steamer?  The 
Ireathor  and  time  of  year  decided  me  in  favour  of  the 
rail.  The  ice  upon  the  Hudson  had  not  sufBcicntly 
cleared  away  to  enable  steam-boats  to  recommence 
their  usual  passages.  Though  at  a  later  period  1 
was  enabled  to  see  tliis  great  river  in  all  the  glory 
_-of  spring — to  sail  past  the  Pallisades,  through  the 
ETappan  Zee,  and  up  to  Albany  (when  I  found 
int  reason  to  agree  with  the  most  enthusiastic 
F  Americans  that  no  river  in  Europe,  unless  it  be 
e  Clyde,  surpasses  the  Hudson  in  natural  beauty ; 
that  the  Rhine  itself,  deprivod  of  its  ruined 
,  could  not  stand  a  comparison  with  this 
blendid  stream),  I  saw  nothing  of  it  on  tlus  occa- 


skm  but  a  few  stray  glimpses  of  its 
beauty  as  the  traiD  shot  rapidly  along.  Tra' 
thus  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  for  upwards  «f 
one  hundred  niilc3  I  arrived  at  Albany,  and  hetock 
myself  to  "  Congress  Hall,"  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
city.  This  hotel  was  recommended  to  me  as  an 
establtsliment  much  frequented  by  members  of  (he 
two  Houses  of  the  Legislature,  who  here 
ca^Htal  of  the  "Empire  State"  undertake  the  local 
government  of  a  Commoirwealth  almost  as  large 
England,  and  nearly  doubly  as  populous  as  Scot- 
land. I  found  no  reason  to  repent  my  choice,  and 
during  a  residence  of  ten  days  was  enabled  to  see 
the  senators  in  deekabilU,  and  to  learn  something  rf 
the  mode  and  the  agencies  by  which  public  and 
private  bills  are  bronght  into  and  carried  through 
Parliament  in  an  ultra-democracy.  I  also  got  some 
msight  into  the  art  and  mystery  of  what  the 
Americans  very  aptly  call  "  lobbying." 

Albany — beautifiilly  situated  on  ground  rising 
steeply  from  the  banks  of  tie  Hudson — contiuns 
about  fifty  thousand  inhabitants,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  atlmctive,  cleanly,  ivell-ordered,  and  elegant 
dljes  of  America,  Though  overshadowed  by  the 
commercial  greatness  of  New  York,  which  in  Ab 
respect  It  can   never  hope   to  ri\-aJ,  it  is,  next  •» 


I^ashington,  tbc  greatest  focus  of  political  life 
ithm  tlie  limits  of  the  Confederacy,  Between 
commercial  and  the  political  capitals  of  this 
sat  State — wliich  it  has  been  recently  proposed 
dl  Ontario  instead  of  New  York — there  is  a 
.  contrast.  New  York  city  is  busy,  imscm- 
ilons,  energetic,  ill-goveaned,  full  of  rowdyism 
I  of  tlie  most  violent  manifestations  of  mob-lair 
I  mob-caprice ;  bat  Albany  is  staid,  decent,  and 
The  tone  of  society  is  qniet  and  aristo- 
ntic ;  and  the  whole  appearance  of  the  place  gives 
traveller  an  idea  of  wealth  and  refinement. 
Further  acquaintance  only  tends  to  confirm  th« 
Dpressioo. 

State  Street — at  the  top  of  which  in  the  i>ark,  8 
beautiful  open  space,  ailomed  with  nublo  elms  uid 
maples,  stand  the  Cuiutol  and  otlicr  principal  public 
lUtldings — rises  steeply  from  the  water's  edge  to  the 
wn  of  the  hill.  It  is  a  broad  and  busy  thorough- 
,  and  at  various  paints  commands  a  picturesque 
r  over  tlie  Ilndson  to  the  lofty  green  hills 
Albiuiy  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade 
I  loinufiicture.  It  produces  very  excellent  caH- 
work  of  iill  kinds,  and  is  particularly  celebrated 
.  stoves,  grates,  and  ornamental  ironwcvk. 
two,  if  not  three,  daily  newspapers,   and   a 
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flourisliing  Literary  aad  Scientific  Institution.  TLi' 
Roman  Catliolic  Catliedral  is  ititemidly  one  of  ilie 
largest  and  most  magnificent  ecclesiastical  edi6c» 
in  America.  Here  liigli  mass  ia  sometime!^  per- 
formed with  a  splendour  and  completeness,  orches- 
tral and  Tocal,  not  to  be  excelled  even  in  Paris  or 
Vienna,  and  to  wkich  London,  as  far  as  I  know, 
can  make  no  pretensions,  Albany  is  the  propo«J 
site  of  what  promises  to  be  the  noblest  Observatorr 
in  Americji,  to  the  foundation  of  which  the  public 
spirit  of  a  private  citizen  (if  the  term  be  appli- 
cable to  a  lady)  has  contributed  the  sum  of  80,000 
dollars. 

Albany — wliich  is  memorable  as  having  been  the 
seat  of  the  great  Convention,  held  in  1754  for  the 
purpose  of  brbiging  about  a  confederation  of  the 
thirteen  original  states  and  colonies  for  theii 
mutual  defence  and  genera]  benefit  —  was  called' 
Fort  Orange  by  the  Dutch  at  the  time  when  New 
York  was  known  to  the  world  as  New  Amsterdam. 
The  Albanians — as  the  people  of  tliis  city  are  fond 
of  calling  themselves,  though  to  European  ears  the 
name  sounds  oddlj',  and  is  suggestive  of  GreecB' 
rather  than  ol  America — do  not  seem  to  be  gene- 
rally aware  that  the  won!  Albany  springs  natu* 
r.illy  from  that  of  York ;  that  tlie  Dukes  of  YoA 
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1  the  '•  old  country  "  are  Dukes  of  Albany ;  tlmt 

Ubany   is    an    ancient    name    for    the    kingdom   of 

■eotland,  and   that   the    diikedom  of  Albany  was 

e  appanage,  by  right  of  birth,  of  the  heir-appnrcnt 

f  the  Scottish  crown. 

Up  to  this  point,  and  no  further,  sailed  the  adven- 

irous  Hendrick  Hudson,  in  search  of  the  western 

usage  to  China ;  and  here,  and  all  tbc  way  up  &om 

|ke  Pallisados — still  dreaming  that    he  was  on  the 

ighway  to  Cathay  and  all  its  fabulous  and  scarcely- 

3-imagined  wealth — he  held  intercourse  with  the 

nple-minded    natives,   and    exchanged    his    petty 

jewgaws   with   them   for   tlie   spoils   of  the   forest. 

:  was  not   until   the   year   1609 — long  after   tlie 

loverj'   of  America — that   Hudson,   in   his   ship 

Half  Moon,    entered   the   Narrows,   and    pro- 

inced   the  shores  on   either  side  to  be  "  a  good 

ind   to  fall  in  with,  and  a  pleasant  land  to  see," 

the    llth  of  September  in    tliat  year  he  began 

to  ascend  the   noble   stream   which  now  bears   his 

name;     and    on    the    19th    he    anchored    off    the 

spot   where   now   stands   the   city  of  Albany.     At 

the    plaL-e    now    called    Castleton,    he    landed    and 

passed  a  day  with  the  natives,  finding  them  kind 

and  hospitable.      He  would  not,  however,  consent 

to   pass  the   night   away   from   his   ship;    and  the 
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aatires  tkinkiiig  m  dnr  vnsopUMMxled  ianoeaa 
that    he    was  ifisid    of    tlieir    bows    and    aton, 
famtc  tbem  into  pieces,  and  thre^ 
Gn.     Uttlp  did   hooest  and  nnfortmiate 
Hudson  know  what  an  empire  be  waa 
crtrifiabl    Little  did  Iks  pov  Indian 

fitted  to  hold  it,  and  whtt  omttaa  of  downfill  a 
rain   laj  ta  ereiy  flap  aod  flutter  of  the  ad* 
that  «lnnge  sfaipt      Had  they  fixcsecn  that  lUi 
nee  was  tjanwed   to  teeh  away  and  iliiainiiai  il 
ibe  fierce  I^fat  af  those  paJe  frees  like  the 
the  winter  before  ti>e  annl^ht  of  the  spring,  ^eir 
g^lle  coanesafs  mi^i  hare  been   coaTerted  inlt 
hatred  as  mrdentiiig  as  that  whh  which  the  whiM 
rtfangen  wen  receiTed  elsewhere,  and  which  hch, 
m  the  Kg^   vi  sahseqaent   hi^toarr.  as   if  it 
pwpttd  by  the  hatiKt,  which  so  ofiiei 
rcaaiML     No  towe  of  the  Indiaiis  now 
an  the  wide  temlorie?  of  the  State  of  New  Yvk, 
exc^    a    few    stunted,    ntiserahle    stra^ers 
▼agabonda  in  the  wilderaesses  of  Lakes  Champl«» 
nd  Niigani — wildcxBenea  which  will  speedily  cea 
to  be  wSderaessea,  and  in  which  the  red  man  in 
few  years*  will  no   longer  find   a  resdng-place  lat 
the  aak  of  his  foot,  and  where  fae  will  even 
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I  be  regarded  as  a  show  and  a  cnriofiity.  Wliat 
t  enonuoiiB  change  in  less  thua  half  a  centnty  I  At 
\,  Xionis  tliere  are  men  still  living  who  had  to  fight 
1  to  hand  with  thi?  Indians  for  their  lives,  and 
i  hearts  psilpitated  many  a  time  in  the  silent 
Jjes  of  the  night,  when  the  war-whoop  sounded 
r  ears,  lest  ere  tJie  break  of  day  the  tomahawk 
aild  flash  before  their  eyes,  and  their  scalps  should 
I  as  trophies  at  the  girdles  of  the  savages. 
kFrom  the  polite  art  of  scalping  to  the  politer  art 
f  lolibyuig  is  a  long  leap,  but  both  are  suggested  by 
Uiy  past  and  present.  Lobbying  ia  one  of  the 
.  results  of  equality,  univei-sal  suffrage,  and 
membership  of  Parliament  Where  the  pro- 
L  of  politics  is  pnrsned,  not  for  love  of  fame 
honom-,  or  from  motives  of  patriotism,  but 
ply  as  a  profession  offering  certain  prizes  and 
!ges  not  so  easily  attainable  ui  law,  medicine, 
■  literature ;  in  a  political  scramble,  where  the 
I  with  "  the  gift  of  the  gab,"  the  organizer  ot 
public  meetings,  the  marsLaller  of  voters,  the  ready 
orator  of  the  mob,  is  provided  with  a  seat  in  the 
le^slature  and  a  respectable  salary  at  the  same  Ume, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  men  of  more  am- 
bition than  intellect  or  virtue,  should  aspire  to  and 
attain   Parliamentary  power.      There   are  bnlUant 
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exertions,  do  doabt — men  of  fortune  and  iuif-ll^it 
who  serre  or  try  to  serve  their  coontry  &om  piotl,i 
pooiotic  mobTes — fant  these  do  twt  form  the  balk  <i 
the  State  Legislatures  of  the  Umon,  or  even  of 
more  dignified  Congress  which  sits  at  WashingbML 
The  three,  four,  or  five  dolhus  per  diem  which  tbf 
membcin  receive  in  the  local  It^slitures  is  bm  tw 
of^  thrir  only  source  of  subsbtence ;  and  no 
who  knows  anything  of  the  internal  workii^  4 
American  politics  will  deny  the  fact  that 
members  are  notoriously  and  avowedly  open  to  the 
influences  of  what  is  called  "lobbying."  In 
ancient  Parliament  strangers  have  bat  scant  ami 
sorely-begrudged  admission  to  the  debates,  and 
whatever  to  the  body  or  floor  of  the  House ;  bat  in 
the  American  legislatares  the  privilege  of  the 
is,  if  not  indiscriminately,  very  freely  granted 
Governors,  deputy-governors,  and  ex-govemiMS,  ex- 
members,  judges,  generals,  newspaper  editors,  and  ■ 
whole  Lost  of  privileged  persons,  can  enter  «thar 
chamber  and  mix  famiUarly  with  the  members,  ait 
with  them  on  their  seats,  and  be  as  &ee  of  the  House 
for  every  purpose,  except  speaking  and  voting,  as  if 
thej-  had  been  duly  elected  by  the  people.  Thfl 
easy  and  familiar  intercourse  leads,  in  the  case  of 
private  and  local  bills  to  an  immensity  of  jobberyi 


1  has  made  "lobbying,"  in  moat  if  not  all   tlie 

Bfes,  a  recognised  art  and  science  lunong  the  pro- 

inent  outsiders  of  political  life.     Nor  can  it  well  be 

iherwisE?,  the  preliminary  conditions  being  granted. 

[  the  local  business  as  reg.irds  public  works  and 

iprovementa  of  the   great   city  of  New   York  is 

msacted   at   Albany,   which   is   the   Westminster 

nthout  being  the  London  of  the  "  Empire  State." 

nd  how  is  it  lo  be  expected  that  a  needy  and  am- 

1  lawyer  without  practice,  having  nothing  but 

.  three  or  four  dollars  a  day,  and   upon   whose 

3  vote  the  fortunes  of  a  project  costing  millions 

f  carry  into  effect  may  absolutely  depend,  shall   not 

k  open  to  the  influences  of  those  who  "  lobby  "  him  ? 

I  fiirther  disquisition  upon  the  morality  or  pro- 

iety  of  such  a  state  of  affairs  is  necessary.     It  may 

I  noted,  however,  for  the  guidance  of  such  of  the 

idvanced   politicians"  of  our   own   country  who 

■  argue   tliat  if  a  thing  be   established   in 

Daerica  it  would  be  well  to  give  the  same  thing  a 

1  in  England,  and  who  for  this  reason  advocate 

I  membership  of  Parliament  among  ourselves. 


Is  tnveniiig  Aii  great  Bcpohlic — lo  rut 
so  ricli  in  reaoinces,  not  one  titlie  or  one  himdnM 
part  of  whicli  b  yet  dendt^wd,  or  tfaoroaghljr  k»on 
— it  b  im{iosnUe  for  am*  traveller  of  ordinaiT  attk- 
l^ence,  vhaterer  be  tbe  bent  of  bb  mind,  to  avsil 
indalgiiig  id  same  degree  of  specnlatkai  as  to  iM 
future  destiny.  If  now,  with  a  popalation  not  eqad 
to  tbal  of  the  British  Isles,  hot  witii  a  terrilay 
capable  i^  employing  and  feeding  ten  or  twenty 
times  the  nomber,  it  holds  so  hl^  a  place  in  tke 
polity  of  nations,  what  will  be  its  power  ani 
influence  abroad  and  its  h!^>piness  at  home  wImb 
its  fruitful  valUes,  its  teeming  hill-sides,  and  tB 
mngoificeDt  prairies,  are  all  brought  onder  eattir^ 
tion ;  when  its  coal,  its  copper,  its  ii-un,  its  lead,  its 
silver,  and  its  gold  mines  shall  be  all  adding  their 
tribute  to  the  naUonal  wealth ;  when  the  smoke 
countless  factories  shall  darken  the  air,  in  dist 


;  the  primeval  forest  yet  stands;  and  wlieait 
produce  witliin  its  own  boundaries  all  the 
I  of  necessitj  and  luxmy  that  it  now  draws 
Inhabited  by  the  noblest  and  most 
fat(?tligent  races  on  the  earth ;  starting  fair  and  free 
in  the  great  competition ;  utterly  untrammelled  by 
llie  impediments  which  have  retarded  the  progress 
of  the  same  peoples  in  our  older  hemisphere ;  to 
nliat  uses  will  they  tiim  tlieir  unparEilleled  advan- 
tages ?  Will  they  be  able  to  solve  the  great  problems 
of  government  which  have  puzzled  sages  and  philo- 
sophers, kings  and  statesmen,  students  and  men  <^ 
busioess  since  the  world  began  ?  And  will  they  secure 
as  they  grow  older  and  more  tliiekly  peopled  that 
which  all  governments  profess  to  desire — the  greatest 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number?  Shall  practice  and 
theory  be  foniid  compatible  with  each  other?  And 
shull  Republiciuitsm  be  able  to  justify  itself  in  the 
eyes  of  all  men,  as  not  only  the  most  equitable  and 
workable,  but  the  most  beneficial  and  convenient 
fonu  of  government  for  the  masses  of  mankind? 
And,  above  all  the  rest,  will  the  imion  of  perhaps  u 
hundred  commonwealths — instead  of  only  thirty-two 
as  irt  present — be  permanent  ?  Or  will  the  increase 
of  population  lead  to  difficulties  whicli  are  now 
sly  felt — if  felt  at  all — in   conaetj^ucooe   of  the 
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immensity   of   elbow   room    which    the    wilder 
allows  discontent  to  emigrate  to,  and  to  thrive 
And  will  those  difficulties — aided  by  time, 
valtid  by  circumstances,  and  rendered   different 
degree  as  well  as  In  nature  in  the  South  aud  in  I 
North,  and  on  the  Pacific  Sea  hoard,  by  the  open- 
tion  of  climate  upon  the  life,  character,  and 
of  the  race — become  so  irreconcileable  as  to  disse^ 
the  glorious  fabric;  and  re-enact  in  America  I 
melandiol y  drama  of  Europe  and  Aaia  ? 

Americans  who  bring  the  knowledge  acquired  br 
European  travel  to  the  study  of  theii'  native  politics 
— past  and  present — do  not  conceal  tlieir  opinion 
that  a  dissolution  of  the  Union  is  among  tlie  possi- 
bilities and  even  probabilities  of  the  future;  but 
they  do  not  anticipate  such  an  event,  while  tbe 
population  is  under  fifty  millions,  or  even  under  i 
hundred,  it  gives  them  no  great  anxiety,  TI16 
deluge  that  is  to  burst  over  the  earth  in  a  hun- 
dred years,  is  a  deluge  which — even  if  positively 
certain  to  come,  and  impossible  to  prevent — gives 
little  tri>uble  to  the  existing  generation.  Many  per- 
sons in  the  Um'ted  States  talk  of  a  dissolution  of  the 
Union,  but  few  believe  in  it.  At  intervals  some 
fiery  orator,  or  editor  in  the  Soutli — exasperated  by 
the  taunts  of  equally  fiery  and  unreasouahle  aboli* 
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tionists  and  free-soilera  in  the  North — and  feeling 
at  the  same  time  that  he  ia  taxed  in  his  wearing 
apparel,  his  household  furniture,  and  in  every  article 
of  luxnry  for  the  supposed  benefit  of  Northern  manu- 
facturers— calls  for  a  Southern  confederation  of  Slave 
States,  and  insists  that  they  could  maintain  them- 
selves against  the  Free  North,  either  hy  their  own 
nnaided  energy  and  resources,  or  by  means  of  a  com- 
mercial and  free-trade  alliance  with  Great  Britain, 
their  best  customer  for  all  their  agricultural  produce 
of  sugar,  rice,  and  cotton.  Sometimes  a  Northern 
orator,  or  editor,  endeavours  to  retaliate  upon  the 
South,  to  show  it  that  witliout  the  North  they  could 
>t  subsist,  and  that  the  North,  witli  three  times  their 
mpulation,  and  all  composed  of  free  men,  could  re- 
Lnex  the  South  in  a  summer  campaign,  even  witb- 
|Dt  raising  tlie  cry  of  freedom  to  the  negroes  to 
asperate  and  to  shorten  the  struggle.  Another 
lion  of  the  North,  not  so  warlike  hi  tone,  is 
naetimes  driven  to  make  the  assertion  that  if  it 
old  get  rid  of  its  enforced  participation  in  the 
2  of  slavery'  by  any  other  means  than  disruption, 
i  wonid  welcome  disruption  as  a  boon.  But  all 
this  is  mere  bravado  and  empty  talk.  It  means 
nothing.  The  Union  is  dear  to  all  Americans 
whatever  they  may  say  to  the  contrary  ;  and  if  any 
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one  not  an  Amurkan  prestuBes  to  reiterate  tlw 
belief — whicli  may  perlupM  liave  been  instilled  inti 
Ilia  mind  by  American  ai^nmcnta — ^that  the  Uoiafi 
nill  be  disrupted,  lie  is  either  told  that  lie  knon 
nothing  aboat  the  matter,  or  that,  being  fiUed  wili 
a  mean  jealousy  ut'  American  greatnese,  "  the  wish  a 
Dtther  to  the  thought." 

Whatever  may  happen  in  fntnre  there  ts  m 
present  danger  to  the  Union ;  and  the  violent  ex- 
pressiuiis  to  wluch  over  ardent  politicians  of  the 
North  and  South  sometimes  give  vent  ttave  M 
reaJ  meaning.  And  titose  who  wonid  truly  under- 
stand the  feeling  of  Americans  in  this  respect  nmtt 
rememhor  that  tlie  North  and  the  South  have  not 
all  the  arguments  to  tliemselves,  and  do  not  com- 
pose the  whole  Union.  The  largest  portion,  and 
one  which  promises  to  be  hereafter  the  richest  and 
most  prosperous  of  the  whole  Coufedoration,  is 
the  West  The  "Great  West,"  as -it  is  fondly 
called,  is  in  the  position  even  now  to  arbitrate 
between  North  and  South  should  the  quarrel  stretch 
beyond  words,  or  should  the  aiiti-alavery,  or  any 
other  question  succeed  in  throwing  any  diflfereneo 
between  t!iem,which  it  would  take  revolvers  and  rifles 
ratlier  than  speeches  and  votes  to  put  an  enid  to.  Gen^ 
ral  Cass,  wlio  in  early  life  was  United  States  Cmn- 
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missioner  for  the  Indian  Territory  west  of  the  Ohic 
a  territory  at  the  borders  of  which  now  stands  the 
large  city  of  Cincinnati^  and  which  is  covered  for 
hundreds  of  miles  beyond   that  point  with   cities, 
towns,  and  villages,  and  all  the  stir  of  a  busy  civili- 
zation— expressed  at  a  recent  railway  meeting  in 
Cincinnati  the  pre\'alent  idea  of  his  countrymen  on 
this   subject: — "I  have,"  said  he,  "traversed  this 
western  region  when  it  was  a  wilderness — an  almost 
unbroken  forest  from  tliis  point  to  the  Pacific  Ocean — 
a  forest  inhabited  only  by  the  wild  Indian  and  by  the 
wilder  animals  which  God  gave  him  for  his  support 
Where  I  then  followed  the  war-path  I  now  pass  up 
the  railway.     I  have  in  the  interval  visited  the  most 
highly  civilised  nations  of  tlie  Old  World,   and  I 
have  returned,  I  think,  a  better  citizen,  and  a  wiser 
man.     I  say  that  there  is  not  on  tliis  earth  from  the 
rising  to  the  setting  sun  a  more  prosperous  country 
than  the  United  States,  a  better  Government,  or  a 
liappier  people.      You,   my   fellow   citizens  of  the 
West,  hold  tlie  destinies  of  this  magnificent  Republic 
in  your  hands.     Say  to  die  North  or  to  the  South, 
or  to  any  quarter  whence  comes  a  threat  of  disunion, 
*  Peace,  be  still  I'    We  in  the  West  have  the  power 
to  preserve  this  precious  work  of  our  fathers,  and 
we  will  preserve  it  I      The  Hebrews  of  old  had 
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their  pillar  of  cloud  hy  day  and  their  pillar  tf 
fire  by  night  to  guide  them  through  the  desert 
to  the  promised  land;  and  since  the  memarabk 
day  of  our  exodus  from  the  bondage  of  England 
have  had  guides — pillars  by  day  and  night — ^which 
have  led  us  through  many  trials  and  dangers,  t31 
there  is  now  no  one  lo  injure  us  hut  oiirselves,  uni 
nothing  lo  fear  hut  the  just  judgments  of  God.  Lei 
UB  pronoonce  then  with  one  voice,  '  Withered  be  the 
hand  that  is  stretched  out  to  touch  the  Ark  of  the 
Union.  The  mighty  West  will  defend  it,  now  and 
for  ever!'" 

And  no  doubt  this  is  the  feeling  of  Americans  of 
all  parties  wherever  they  reason  calmly  upon  the 
subject,  and  arc  not  betrayed  into  petulance  by  ihe 
slavery  question.  As  the  venerable  statesman  truly 
observes,  the  United  States  incur  no  danger  &om 
foreign  aggressions;  tlicre  is  no  one  to  injuro  them 
but  themselves ;  and  they  have  notliing  to  fear  but 
"the  just  judgments  of  God."  But  this  is  only  a  por- 
tion of  the  subject,  and  the  questions  still  remain, 
Will  they  not  injure  themselves  ?  And,  will  they  not 
incur  the  judgments  of  God  by  contravention  of  his 
moral  laws,  and  by  their  lust  of  territory — bringing 
then^into  collision  with  foreign  Powers  ?  That  the 
people  will  increase  and  mulliply  and  replenish  the 
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whole  goDtinent  no  one  can  doubt:  and  that  iu  the 
iourse  of  ages  North  America  will  be  as  populous  as 
Europe,  and  reach  a  far  higher  civilization  than  Asia 
ever  attained  even  in  the  pre-liistoric  ages,  which  have 
Jeft  us  no  other  records  but  tlieir  marvellous  architec- 
tural ruins,  it  would  be  a  want  of  faith  in  the  ci\'ili5iing 
influences  of  freedom  and  Christianity  to  deny.  But 
on  speculating  upon  the  future  of  a  people  the  mind 
elinga  to  the  idea  of  Empire  and  Goveniment — and 
we  ask  ourselves  whether  Empire  m  this  noble  region 
,lrill  be  one  or  many — central  or  local — imperial  or 
xepublican  ?  Whether  the  great  Republic  shall 
iBodst  ojidivided,  or  whether  it  will  fall  to  pieces  from 
jts  own  weight  and  luiwieldiness,  or  from  some 
ireakness  in  the  chain  which  shall  be  the  measure  and 
the  test  of  its  strength?  Or  whether  for  mutual 
convenience,  and  by  common  <;onsenl,  these  Anglo- 
Saxon  commonwealths — when  they  have  doubled, 
trebled,  or  quintu}>led  their  numbers  by  the  subju- 
gation of  the  entire  wilderness — shall  not  re-arrange 
fbemselves  into  new  combinations,  and  form  a  binary 
r  a  trinary  system,  such  as  the  telescope  shows  us 
1  the  heavens  ?  Or  whether,  in  consequence  of 
jntemsl  strife,  some  new  Alexander,  Charlemagne, 
:Sr  Napoleon  of  the  West,  shall  arise  to  make  himself  , 

fod  absolute  and  hereditary  ?  and  at  his  death  leave  A 
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the  iahcritance  to  be  scrambled  for  and  divided  br  liii 
gBMnls?  Tboogfa  H  maj  be  folly  to  atteiu[)t  to  hnk 
too  tar  into  the  fbture,  or  for  a  statesman  to  l^slak 
with  a  view  to  what  may  or  what  may  doI  liappa 
a  bnndr«d  and  fifty  rears  beoce,  still  true  wisdoK 
reqniivs  tkat  men  cbarged  with  the  destinies  of 
great  nations,  and  having  tlie  power  to  inSnenc^  die 
conr$e  of  events  bv  their  deeds  Hiid  their  oiunion, 
shonld  not  confine  themselreji  to  the  things  of  to-day, 
but  calculate  by  aid  of  the  experience  of  history, 
and  by  knowlcd^  and  study  of  human  nature,  how 
the  deeds  of  to-day  may  influence  the  thooghts  of 
to-morrow,  and  how  the  thoughts  of  to-^nurrow  may 
produce  deeds  in  endless  succesaon  ihrongh  aK 
fiiture  time. 

Thai  the  Union  may  be  distorbed  or  disrajried  at 
some  ]>eriod  near  or  remote,  is  an  idea  familiar  M 
the  mind  of  every  inqnirer  and  observer;  and  wen 
it  not  so  the  verj-  threats  of  the  North  or  Sotilii. 
meaningless  as  they  may  be  at  the  present  time* 
woold  serve  to  make  it  so.  Mr.  Buchanan,  the 
actnat  President,  whose  perceptions  have  been 
enlaj^ed  by  European  travel  and  residence,  asA 
whose  mind  is  not  entirely  enclosed  within  aa 
American  wall,  as  tht-  minds  of  some  of  his  coontry* 


n  are,  is  among 
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aion  whose  eyes  are  opened  to  the  dangers  which 
may  incur  hereafter  when  population  has  largely 
creased,  and  when  the  struggle  fur  esistence — now 
1  light  in  such  a  boundless  and  fertile  region — ^has 
lecome  as  fierce  and  hitter  as  in  Europe.     It  is,  after 
the  hungry  belly  of  the  people,  and  not  the  heads 
legislators,    that    tries    the    strength    of    political 
systems:  and  when  all  the  land  is  occupied,  and  has 
»me  too  dear  for  the  struggling  former  or  artizan 
purchase ;  when  the  starving  man  or  the  pauper 
s  a  vote  equally  with  the  well-fed  and  the  con- 
-tent«d  proprietor ;  and  when  the  criminal  counts  at 
nlection  for  as  much  as  an  honest  man — what  may 
ie  the  result  of  universal  suflrage  on  the  constitu- 
tion of  tlie  Republic  and  the  stability  of  the  Union  ? 

In  a  letter,  apologizing  for  non-attendamco  at 
lAe  centennial  celebration  of  the  capture  of  Fort 
J>aqaesne,  the  President  nttercd  these  memorable 
(fa:— 

From  the  stand  point  at  which  wo  have  arrived, 
Hixious  patriot  cannot  fail,  while  reviewing  the 
post,  to  cast  a  glance  into  the  future,  and  to  spccolate 
^poo  what  may  be  tlie  condition  of  our  beloved 
country  when  your  posterity  sh:dl  assemble  to  cde- 
the  second  centennial  anniversary  of  the  cap- 
of  Fort  Duquesne.  Shall  our  whole  coontry 
compose    one   uniteii   nation,    more   poi)nloas. 
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yamtatliA,  and  &ee  tliui  any  olber  which  has  ertc 
edsted  ?  Or  will  the  faderacj  have  been  rent  asa*" 
der,  aud  dii'ided  ioto  grac^  of  hostile  and  jealrai 
States  ?  Or  may  it  not  be  poasiMe  that  ere  tbp  nest 
cdebntkn  all  the  fragments,  exhausted   by  i 

t  conflicts  with  each  otbei-,  mar  hare  finaDr 
i,  and  sought  refnee  onder  the  slielter  of  oar 
great  and  orenbadowing  despotism  ? 

**  These  questions  wiQ,  I  Grmlr  beliere,  noder  liir 
pforidence  of  God,  be  rirtoally  decided  by  the  pre- 
aait  geaention.  We  have  reached  a  crisis  when 
vpoa  their  action  depends  the  pnaerradon  of  tbe 
Unicn  according  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  tfa«  cto- 
stitvtiiin,  and  this  once  gone  all  b  lost. 

**  I  regret  to  say  that  the  present  omens  are  fir 
fron  pn^Ntkms.  Xn  the  last  age  of  the  RepnbUc  it 
was  considered  almost  treasonable  to  pronounce  the 
word  '  disnnion.*  'nmes  have  since  sadly  changed, 
and  now  disnnioD  is  fredy  prescribed  as  the  remeij 
tot  evanesoent  erik,  real  or  ima^naiy,  which,  if  left 
,  would  speedily  vanish  away  in  the 
s  of  e^-ents. 

"  Oar  revolutionary  £uhers  have  passed  away,  and 
the  generation  next  after  them,  who  were  inspired  by 
their  personal  counsel  and  example,  have  nesriy  a& 
disappeared.  The  present  generation,  deprived  </ 
these  lights,  mnsl,  whstlier  they  will  or  not,  decidS' 
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!  fate  of  their  posterity.  Let  them  cherish  the 
ion  in  their  heart  of  hearts — let  them  resist  every 
isure  which  may  fend  to  relax  or  dissolve  its 
3t  the  citizens  of  diiterent  States  cultivate 
inga  of  kindness  and  forbearance  towards  each 
—and  let  all  resolve  to  transmit  it  to  their 
Bcendants  in  the  form  and  spirit  they  have  in- 
,  from  their  forefathers,  and  all  will  then  be 
1  for  our  country  in  future  time." 

:  President,  although  it  may  seem  presurap- 

tous  In  a  stranger  to  say  so,  seems  to  mistake  the 

gs  of  his  countrymen  on  "  disunion."     He  ap- 

to  believe   their  transitory  anger  to   be  the 

!saion  of  a  deep   conviction.      From   bis   high 

on  as   an  American,   he  does  not   adequately 

iderstand  or  clearly  see  that  what  Americans  say 

f  Americans  in  the  heat  of  conflict  is  not  what  they 

■  in  cooler  moments  to  Europeans.     As  husband 

i  wife  often  hurl  words  of  bitterness  and  scorn  to 

I  another,  whicli  they  would  be  very  sorry  that 

'  one  else  should  hurl  or  even  whisper   against 

ther  of  them ;  in  like  manner  the  Americans  speak 

f  the  rupture  of  the  Union  "  en  famille."     "  They 

1  their  skunk"  in  their  own  domain,  and  wish  no 

eigner  to  be  within  reach  of  the  bad  odour.     And 

though  the  present  constitution  of  the  Confederacy 
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be  a  cunstitudon  for  fair  weatber,  often  nnworkahfe 
and  coming  to  a  dead  lock,  and  no  more  suitable  fir 
stormy  weather  than  one  of  the  elegant  and 
modiouH  Hudson  River  staara-boats  is  for  the  smi 
and  tempest  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  it  is  clear  from 
their  own  past  history,  recent  as  it  is,  that  the 
constitution  caa  be  amended,  and  be  made  elastic 
enougli  to  meet  all  ordiniiry  contingencies  of  wmi 
and  weather. 

The  real  daogtrs  of  the  Union  do  not  spring  finm 
the  inelasticity  of  the  constitution  or  from  Uie  quar- 
rels of  the  North  and  South,  from  slavery  or  anti- 
sla\ery,  or  from  any  domestic  qacation  likely  to 
arise,  so  mnclt  as  they  do  from  lust  of  territory  on 
the  one  part,  and  from  political  and  social  cormptioB 
on  the  other.  Both  of  them  are  peculiarly  the  vices 
of  Republics.  The  first  leads  to  war ;  war  produces 
warriors ;  warriors,  if  brilliantly  successful,  become 
ambitious ;  and  ambition  tempts  to  the  overthrow  of 
the  political  system  that  will  not  allow  it  scope.  Tbt: 
Alexanders  and  the  Bona[)artes  arc  a  class  which  has 
more  numerous  representatives  than  the  Washing 
tons.  The  United  States  have  had  one  pure  patriot, 
and  will  be  both  unfortunate  and  fortunate  if  they 
have  another  to  equid  either  his  puritj-  or  his  re- 
nowB — unforttmate  in  the  civil  commotions  and  difE- 
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cultioa  wluct  can  alone  produce  such  a  man,  luid 
fortunate,  should  a  hero  of  equal  courage  aiid  fortune 
emerge  out  of  civil  strife,  if  he  do  not  luru  his 
victories  to  personal  ae<;ouut,  and  aggrandize  hiinself 
at  tlie  expense  of  the  liberties  of  his  country. 

Dut  a  greater  danger  even  than  this — tlie  meet 
fiu^dable  of  all  the  rocks  that  are  ahead— is  the 
gro\vth  of  peculation  and  corruption,  and  the  decay 
of  public  virtue.  A  republic  is,  theoretically,  the 
purest  and  most  perfect  form  of  Government,  but  it 
requires  eminently  pure  men  to  work  it.  A  corropt 
monarchy  or  des]>otbm  may  last  for  a  long  time 
without  &ttd  results  to  the  body  politic.  Just  aA  a  man 
may  live  a  long  tioif,  and  be  a  very  satisfactory  citi- 
zen, with  only  one  arm,  one  leg,  or  one  eye.  In  des- 
potic countries  the  people  may  be  virtuous,  though 
the  Government  is  vicious ;  but  a  corrupt  republic  is 
tainted  in  its  blood,  and  bears  the  seeds  of  death  in 
every  puIsatioiL  And  on  this  point  Mr.  Buchanan 
seems  to  liavo  a  clearer  vision  than  many  of  his 
countrymen.  The  Presidential  chair,  like  the  tripod 
e€  the  Pytlioncas,  gives  an  insight  iiit«  things.  He 
knows  by  the  daily  and  hourly  solicitations  of  p<^ 
tical  mendicancy — by  the  clerkship  demanded  fijc 
Liliia  man's  son,  or  for  that  man's  cousin — by  the 
liconsulship  required  for  titis  brawler  at  a  meeting. 
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Mid  the  amliossadorship  to  London  or  Paris,  or  i 
place  in  the  Ministry  claimed  bj-  this  indoiuiuUc 
partizan  or  that  indefatigable  knocker  and  ringer  at 
the  door  of  promotion — ^Iiow  corrupt  are  the  agenciw 
at  work.  Ho  knows,  too,  what  personal  homiliadoii 
ho  himself  h.id  to  undergo  before  reacliing  the  WHtr 
IIiiuso,  and  which  he  mnst  daily  aufliir,  if  he  would 
please  his  party.  He  knows,  as  every  President  mvS 
know,  no  matter  who  or  what  he  is,  or  what  liu 
antecedents  may  have  been,  what  a  vast  amunnt  of 
vena]it>-  has  to  be  conciliated  and  i>aid — one  way  oi 
another — before  the  hungry  maw  of  Universal  Suf- 
frage can  be  fed  and  satisfied,  and  the  wheels  of  the 
great  car  of  the  Republic  be  snJSciontly  greased. 
In  reference  to  this  fever  in  the  blood  of  the  State, 
he  thaa  solemnly  warns  the  citizens  in  tlie  letter  troio 
which  quotation  has  already  been  made: — 

"  I  shall  assume  the  privilege  of  advancing  years 
ill  reference  to  anotlier  growing  and  dangerous  evil 
In  the  last  age,  although  our  fatliers,  like  ourselves, 
wen^  divided  into  political  parties  which  often  had 
severe  conBicts  with  each  other,  yet  we  never  heard 
imtil  within  a  recent  period  of  the  emplojTneot  of 
uonov  to  carry  elections.  Should  this  practice  in- 
rn«w»  until  tlie  voters  and  their  representatives  in 
^  StiM  and  National   Legislatures   shall   becoms 
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ifected,  the  fountain  of  &ee  goTenunent  will  be 
lisoned  at  its  source,  and  we  must  end,  as  history 
»ves,  in  a  military  despotism.  A  democratic  re- 
iil>Iic,  all  agree,  cannot  long  Burvive  unless  sus- 
ined  by  public  virtue.  When  this  is  corrupted, 
d  the  people  become  venal,  there  is  a  canker  at 
J  root  of  the  tree  of  liberty  which  will  cause  it  to 
ither  and  to  die." 

For  the  utterance  of  truths  like  these,  and  as  if  to 
fove,  without  intending  it,  and  by  a  very  round- 
Bout  method,  that  they  are  truths,  although  unpa- 
iteable,  Mr.  Buchanan  has  been  held  up  to  ridicule 
y  his  party  opponents,  condemned  as  an  "  old  fogey," 
ad  pi-oclaimed  to  be  too  slow  for  the  ago  in  which 
B  lives.     But  if  corruption  have  attained  its  present 
rowtli  with  a  population  so  scant,  in  a  country  by 
le  cultivation  of  which  ten  times  the  number  could 
V6  honestly  and  independently.  If  they  trusted  to 
1  work,  and  not  to  intrigue,  for  the  means  of  sub- 
ice  ;  what  will  be  the  extent  of  corruption  fifty 
)  hence  ?     Shall  a  despotism  attempt  a  remedy 
'orae  than  the  disease?   Or  will  the  patient  bo  warned 
F  the  evil  of  his  ways,  and  amend  his  life  in  time  ? 
Int  if  these   may   be   considered   the   views   of  a 
pessimist,  what  shall  the  optimist  make  of  the  pic- 
tare?   Grant  that  no  foreign  war  brings  iuto  the  field 
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A  European  coalition  against  tlie  United  States — i 
coalition  that  would  infalBLly  make  tlie  Ameriram 
a  far  more  warlike  i^eople  than  they  are,  and  compel 
them  to  turn  their  thoughts  to  pipeclay  and  tlie  rifle, 
:ind  to  tlie  admiration  of  generals  rather  than  of  statra- 
men  and  orators; — grant,  also,  tliat  public  virtue  b*- 
ccmiea  of  the  true  republican  standard  of  ancient 
days,  pure  gold  without  iiltoy ; — grant,  moreover,  tbit 
slavery  is  peaceably  abolished,  or  dies  oat  and  oases 
to  trouble  tlie  men  of  the  twentieth  century — is  there 
no  danger  to  the  cohesion  of  the  Union,  resulting 
entirely  from  its  physical  magnitude?  It  is  not  UkelT 
either  by  fair  means  or  by  foul  to  annex  Canada,  fcr 
the  Canadians  feel  that  they  have  a  destiny  of  their 
own  to  accomplish,  ;uid  that  they  start  without  tb« 
gi-eat  burden  of  slavery  to  impede  tlioir  progress;  but 
the  United  States  will  certainly  annex:  to  tiiemselves  all 
the  moribiuid  republics  between  Te^as  and  Panama, 
including,  of  course,  tlie  whole  of  Mexico.  The 
Union  already  extends  to  the  shores  of  the  PaciSc, 
though  the  intervening  spaces  are  not  filled  up.  It 
takes  a  repreaentative  for  California  three  timea  as 
long  to  reach  Washington  as  it  takes  a  Nuvr  Yorker 
or  a  Bostonian  to  visit  Liverpool,  London,  or  Paris- 
Is  tliero  no  danger  in  this?  Is  not  the  prospective 
unwieldiness  of  the  Union  a  reason  why  it  may  he 
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IKpected  to  break  up  into  compartments  a  little  more 
Miii^eable,  and  resulve  itsdf  into  at  least  three  or 
WI  federations  instead  of  one  ?  The  time  may  come 
ben  the  New  England  States,  weary  of  partici- 
Bting  in  the  slavery  which  they  cannot  abolish,  may 
lek  to  effect  a  U'gisiative  union  with  Canada ;  when 
[ew  York  and  the  Middle  and  Western  Slates 
By  form  another  constellation  of  republics ;  and 
Sten  the  South,  extending  to  Psinama,  may  cultrvate 
B  "domestic  institution"  and  cotton  at  the  same 
ne,  defying  North  or  West,  or  the  whole  world, 
t  tronble  it ;  and  when  California  and  the  other 
nsmonwealtlis  on  the  Pacific  aca-hoard,  from  mere 
inaderations  of  distance  and  locality,  may  set  np 
I  business  for  themselves.  That  such  a  resnlt 
taold  he  injurious  to  the  cause  of  liberty  and  pro- 
Bees  in  the  United  States,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
neon  to  beheve.  On  the  contrary,  by  diminishing- 
le  chances  of  collision,  by  segregating  the  incon- 
ruities  cansed  by  climate,  character,  and  edncstion> 
Mo  related,  but  not  identical,  systems ;  and  by  ren- 
dering the  prizes  within  the  reach  of  military  ambi~ 
tion  leas  glittering  and  valnahlo  than  they  would 
otherwise  he,  it  is  possible  that  the  pacific  dissolution 
of  the  Union,  for  reasons  as  cogent  and  as  nnim- 
passioned  as  thescj  would  be  greatly  for  the  advan- 
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tage  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  races  in  America, 
binary,  tiinary,  or  quadrinary  system  of  repahlic^' 
Laving  tlie  same  kngaage,  literatnre,  laws,  aod^ 
religion,  might  preserve  their  identity  as  republic^ 
and  yet  be  able  to  establish  and  consolidate  among^ 
themselves  a  balance  of  power,  by  moans  of  which  no 
one  of  the  number  could,  midor  any  circumstances, 
be  permitted  to  declare  war  against  another,  just  ta 
the  same  way  as  by  the  present  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  Maine  cannot  declare  war  a^ 
Louisiana,  Maryland  against  Ohio,  or  New  York 
against  Oregon ;  or,  ns  in  England,  Kent  cannot 
take  the  law  into  its  own  hands  to  remedy  any 
grievance  it  might  chance  to  have  against  Pem- 
broke or  Merionetli.  So  far  fi«m  the  indivisibility 
and  inviolabity  oT  the  Union  tending  to  the  happi- 
ness or  advancement  of  the  race  by  whose  enei^ 
and  enterprise  it  has  been  established,  it  would  seem, 
on  the  contrary,  as  if  its  very  bulk  would  lead  it 
into  mischief,  independently  of  those  otlier  causes  of 
evil  which  wise  and  prudent  statesmanship,  looking 
beyond  To-day  at  the  possibilities  of  To-morrow, 
may  endeavour  to  remove.  The  Umted  States  of 
America  are  but  tlie  first  step  in  a  great  progression, 
of  which  the  next  may  bo  the  "  United  Republics 
of  America."     Wliy  not?     And  yet  it  is  vain  to  ask. 
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for  the  present  age  can  give  no  answer  to  the  in- 
quiry. But  the  men  of  the  present  age  may,  at  all 
events,  be  allowed  to  calculate  the  chances  of  the 
next;  and  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  important 
of  them,  no  one  who  looks  intelligently  at  the 
actual  condition  of  Christendom  can  permit  himself 
to  doubt 
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CANADA- 


CHAPTER    XII. 

FROM    ALBANY    TO    MONTREAL. 

April,  1858. 

From  Albany  to  Montreal,  the  commercial  metropolis 
of  the  Canadas,  is  a  ride  of  254  miles ; — a  long 
distance  if  measured  by  time,  for  the  express  trains 
upon  American  railways,  so  far  from  equalling  the 
speed  attained  in  England,  seldom  average  more 
than  twenty  miles  an  hour.  Leaving  Albany  late  in 
the  afternoon,  our  train  halted,  after  having  made 
ninety  miles,  at  Rutland,  in  Vermont,  where  the 
passengers  had  to  sleep  for  the  night.  In  this  dis- 
tance an  incident  occurred,  of  no  particular  impor- 
tance in  itself,  but  interesting  to  a  stranger  and 
worth  recording,  as  showing  the  free-and-easy  man- 
ner in  which  some  public  «fiKrs  are  managed  in 
America,  and  how  much  more  of  a  levelling  insti- 
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[don  the  railway'  is  Eumedinea  made  to  be  in  the 
ffew  World  than  it  ever  can  be  in  tbe  Old.  I  had 
iken  my  place  in  the  car  at  tlte  extreme  end,  where 
Bra  ia  but  room  for  one  person  on  the  seat,  but 
nth  accommodation  opposite  for  two.  A  traveller 
ihortly  afterwards  deposited  bis  overcoat  upon  one 
these  scats  to  retain  |>ossesaian.  In  about  three 
inutes  afterwai-ds  a  stout,  burly  personage  entered 
e  cur,  leading  in  a  white  man  and  a  negro,  fettered, 
d  manacled  together.  This  was  the  first  time 
tring  my  travels  in  tho  States  that  I  had  ever 
aervcd  a  coloured  man  in  a  public  vehicle,  Ap- 
tutching  my  place,  tlie  burly  individual  in  charge, 
iiom  I  supposed  to  be  a  constable,  but  who  called 
kimself  the  Sheriff,  coolly  threw  upon  tlie  floor  the 
oat  left  by  the  intending  traveller,  and  directed  his 
Ahe  and  black  prisoners  to  take  possession  of  the 
Hro  seats.  I  told  him  that  one  of  the  seats  was 
Bgsged.  "  I  can't  help  tliat,"  he  replied,  "  it's 
doaUy  engaged  now  by  my  prisoners."  Not  desirous 
of  such  close  proximity  eitlicr  to  a  white  or  a  black 
,  I  looked  around  the  car  in  search  of  more 
(reeablc  accommodation,  but  all  the  seats  wei» 
Resolving  to  make  the  best  of  a  disagreeable 
eSB,  I  took  refuge  in  the  perusal  of  a  hook,  and 
[  that  I  should  soon  bo  relieved  &om  such  un- 
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comfortable   compaoionship   by  the   arrival  of  the 
captives  at  their  place  of  destination. 

"  What  liave  these  chaps  been  a  doin',  Shmff! 
said  a  traveller    to    me,   turning   bis   quid  in  liii 
mouth. 

"  I  am  not  the  Sheriff,"  I  replied.  "  If  I  were,  I 
tliitik  1  should  travel  with  my  prisoners  somewhen 
else  than  in  the  public  carriage."  • 

"  Well,  it  a'nt  pleasant,"  he  rejoined,  "  especially 
when  one  of  em's  a  nigger.  What  have  you  been 
a  doin'  on,  Sambo  ?  "  he  added,  turning  suddenly  to 
the  negro, 

'•  Nuifin  at  all,  massa,"  was  the  reply.  "  Pm 
innocent,  and  did  nuffin ;  and  am  got  two  yean 
for  it." 

The  white  prisoner  made  no  observation ;  and,  the 
real  Sheriff  making  his  appearance  at  this  moment, 
my  interlocutor  assailed  hira  with  a  cannonade  ai 
inquiries,  and  elicited  the  whole  of  the  circumstances. 
The  white  man — a  well-formed  youth,  scarcely 
twenty  years  of  age,  with  a  countenance  by  no 
means  unprepossessing — had  committed  a  desperate 
highway  robbery,  and,  after  having  nearly  killed  a 
man,  had  rifled  him  of  all  his  money,  amounting  to 
no  more  than  seventy-five  cents,  or  llu-ee  shillings. 
For  this  crime  he  had  been  sentenced  to  ten  vears' 
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iprisonment.     The  negro  hod  been  implicatedj  wid| 

woman  of  bad  character,  in  robbing  a  siulor  a 

lirty  dollars,  and  had  been  aentenced  to  two  j 

iprisonment.     The   negro   was   loud   in   his   com 

daints  of  the  injustice  of  his  punishment;  but  tl 

hite  man   refused  to  enter  into  any  conversatioa 

pon  the  subject ;    not  because  he  was  dogged  or 

ibsdnate,  but  apparently  because  he  knew  that  hiB 

was  just,  and  that  the  less  he  said  about  it 

le  leaa  there  would  be  of  hypocrisy  in  his  behai 

.e  was  exceedingly  gracious  to  his  black  companion^ 

Bud  several  times   took   a  large   cake  of  chewing 

tobacco  out  of  a  side-])Ocket  of  his  coat  and  offered 

it  to  the  negro.     The  two  chewed  together  in  s 

pathy  of  sorrow,  and  contributed  quite  as  largely  « 

■ny  two  freemen  present — perhaps  a  little  more  si 

tbe  copious  saliva  upon  the  floor.     The  "  Sheriff,"  a 

lis  respect,  kept  them  company,  and  condescended  t 

leeept  from  the  highwayman  the  luxury  of  a  chaw. 

Will  he  have  any  of  that  in   prison  ? "   I  i 


"No,  poor  devil  I"  said  the  Sheriff;    and,   as  i 
Out  were  the  most  grievous  part  of  his  sentence,  " 
not  for  ten  years." 

Next  morning,  on  stATting  from  Rutland  for  Mon< 
real,  I  secured  a  seat  at  a  distance  from  the  officer 
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of  the  law  and  hiB  prisoners,  and  saw  no  mor«  rf 
^cm.  Onr  train  sped  near  or  tiirongh  tlie  citiei  of 
Vergennes,  BurlingtMi,  and  St  Albans,  and 
tho  benndful  scenery  of  the  Green  Mountains.  The 
weather,  though  it  was  the  second  week  of  April, 
was  Pxecodingly  cold,  and  the  tnjis  and  slopes  of  ti« 
Clrcen  Moiuitaiiis  were  covered  with  snow;  bntb 
the  valleys  the  ne;it  white  cotta^res  and  villas,  ami 
still  neater  whit^  churches  of  the  descendants  of  tlie 
undent  Puritans,  built  of  wood,  Imt  painted  ta 
iinitnte  stone,  gleamed  cheerily  in  the  siinshinc 
But  the  further  north  we  went  the  thicker  lay  tbf 
snow;  and,  on  an'iving  at  the  shores  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  not  one  of  the  largest,  but  perhaps  tlie  most 
lieautifnl  of  all  tho  Anierican  lakes,  we  saw  inno- 
mcrahlc  blocks  of  floating  ice  upon  the  water. 
From  Whitehall,  at  its  southern  extremity,  when 
it  is  no  wider  than  a  river,  to  Rouse's  Point  at  iU ' 
northern  tennination.  Lake  Champlain  extends  fiw' 
nearly  150  miles.  In  some  parts  it  is  twenfy  milu 
in  width,  and  In  other  parts  varies  from  on©  mUa- 
to  ten  or  twelve.  In  the  summer  it  is  traversed  hy 
numerous  fine  8t«im-boats,  but  at  this  early  period 
of  the  year  tliey  had  not  commenced  their  trips,  and 
the  only  mode  of  conveyance  was  the  dreary  rail 
the  safibcatiug    car.       Before    arriving   at    Roi 
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It  the  roils  cross   Lake   CbamplaiQ   twice,   the 

lit  on  eacli  occasion  afibrding  to  the  passengers 

■gniiicent  views  over  its  beautiful  expanse. 

At  Roase's  Point  I  took  my  farewell  of  the  toiri- 

ry  of  the   United   Stutes,   and   entered  into   the 

ions  of  her  Majesty   Queen   Victoria.     Thia 

irtant  station  ought  to  have  belonged  to  Canada, 

would   liave  done  so  if  Lord  Ashburton,  des- 

led  by  our  Government  in   1646  to  settle  the 

and   Maine    lioundai'ies,    then    in    dispute 

tlie  two  nations,  had  been  anything  Ilka  a 

latch  in  intellect,  in  dexterity,  in  logic  or  in  purpose 

t  the  astute  lawyer,  Daniel  Webster,  against  whom 

pitted.     But  the  British  Lord,  half  an  Ame- 

i  heart,  and  perhaps  allied  too   closely  to  the 

ig    interests  of    the    great    house   of    Baling 

tthers  to  see  things  in  their  true  light  as  regarded 

Great  Britain   or   Canada,  was  of  no  mora 

it  than  a  piece  of  red  tape  or  a  stick  to  be 

ittled,  in  the  hands  of  the  great  Yankee  lawyer 

orator.     Not   only   Rouse's   Point — a  place   of 

it  strategical  importance — but  the  larger  portion 

the  State  of  Maine,  and  with  it  the  free  access  of 

Canadian  trattic  ti>  the  ocean  in  midwinter,  when  the 

St.  Lawrence  is  closed  up  by  the  ice,  were  thus  lost 

Canada.     And  all  because  Great  Britain,  ignorant 
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of  Canada  and  of  its  vast  importance^  sent  a  good> 
natured  and  incompetent  Lord  to  make  himffK 
agreeable  to  Brother  Jonathan,  and  settle  a  bnsinw 
which  neither  he  nor  the  Home  Government  undv- 
stood  anything  about,  except  that  it  was  troublesoaep 
Let  all  true  Englishmen  fervently  pray  that  mr 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  wfll 
never  arise  to  make  the  Canadians  rue  the  day  wlia 
their  interests  were  so  grossly  sacrificed  by  a  nun 
who  knew  so  little  about  them,  and  by  a  Govern- 
ment tliat  scarcely  deserved  to  retain  so  splendid  » 
colony. 

From  Rouse's  Point  the  rail  stretches  to  the  Cana- 
dian village  of  Caughnawaga,  on  the  St,  Lawrence. 
This  villasje  is  inhabited  whollv  bv  the  Indian  tribe 
that  forms  almost  the  sole   remnant  of  the  once- 
powerfiil   Iroquois.      These    Indians,    who   have  a 
strong  fiunily  resemblance  to  the  gipsies  of  Europe, 
and  who  pretend  to  tell  fortunes  in  the  same  manner 
bv  palmistry,  ^are  tlie  sole  recognised  pilots  of  the 
Rapids.     To  the  emoluments  whicli  tliey  derive  from 
this  source  they  add  the  profits  gained  by  the  manu- 
facture of  mocassins,  leggings,  bead-purses,  and  other 
fancy  work,  in  which  tlieir  women  more  particularly 
excel.    Here  our  passengers  had  to  leave  the  rail  and 
embark  on  the  steamer  to  cross  the  St  Lawrence 
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rv*^  ttchinc.  This  place  is  situated  near  the  ccle- 
[?  '  ft  Rapids  of  the  same  name.  Here  the  loud 
j,  if  **  All  aboord  ! " — universal  in  America  sum- 
\it  -^  us  to  take  our  places  once  more  in  the  rail- 
L^'  ,  cars ;  and,  after  a  journey  of  some  miles,  we 
c2i^  at  the  venerable,  picturesque,  and  flourishing 
X  *  of  Montreal. 

'  :i  the  United  States  the  towns  are  so  much  alike 

lieir  architectural  and  general  appearance  as  to 

le  very  speedily  to  have  much  interest  for  the 

seller  beyond    that  inspired  by  history,  or  by 

'  remembrance  of  the  kind  friends  who  reside  in 

«n.     The   only  prominent  exceptions  within  the 

npass  of  my  experience  were  New  Orleans  and 

»ton — ^far  apart,  it  is  true,  but  suggesting  reminis- 

Ves  of  Europe,  either  by  the  crooked  picturesque- 

I  of  their  streets,  or,  as  in  New  Orleans,  by  the 

ign  names  and  costume  of  the  people,  and  the 

e  of  building.     But  Montreal  combines,  to  Euro- 

1  eyes,  all   these  sources  of  interest,   and  has 

ires  of  its  own  which  give  it  a  character  quite 

'  net  from  that  of  any  other  place  on  the  American 

inent  except  Quebec.     Let  me  not  be  accused  of 

t)wness  of  muid  and  sympathy,  or  of  an  undue 

unwarrantable  feeling  of  nationality,  if  I  avow 

;  I  experienced  a  sensation  of  pride  and  satis- 
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after  a  six  months'  tour  in  a  country  vtoi 
was  made  to  feel  tKat  I  was  a.  "  foreigner,"  ca  fl 
again  setting  my  toot  apon  British   territory,  q 
Hceing  the  £iiiiiliar  standard  of  England  Hoating  ft 
the  public  buildings,   and  noticing  the   welt 
red  coats  of  tlie  Britiah  soldiers  who  were  don^  A 
in  the  streets.     To  pass  ttom  Rouse's  Point  to  C 
dian   soil   was  like   crossing  the   Atlantic,    m 
diflfereuce  which  it  made  in  my  patriotic  senU 
^-or   prejudices,  if  they  deserve   the   latter  i 
I  felt  almost   as  much   at  h<ime   in    Montreal  t 
I  Iiad  landed  in  Liverpool.     To  me  the  ' 
were  E^glislimcn,  not  Americans.     And  one  of  d 
most   noticeable   things   in   Canada,  witli    whki 
stranger  can   scarcely  fail  to   be   impressed 
he  has  been  a  week  in  the  cotmtry,  is  nut  exact 
the  antipathy  but  the  cstrangemeut  which  has  spnHig 
up  between  the  people  of  the   United   States  i 
those   of  Uie    British  possessions.      During   the  I 
twenty  years  the  line  of  moral  and  political  < 
cation  between  the  two  seems  to  have  been  gradual^ 
lengthened  and  strengthened.     The  explanation  ii 
that  the  less  lieavily  the  yoke  of  the  mother  countr 
has  been  allowed  to  bcsar  upon  the  colony,  the  hmh 
aSbctionately  the  colony  has  clung  to  the  old  lui4 
from  whose  best  blood  she  has  sprang,  and  by  v 
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Ue  essDiple  she  is  governed.     So  f;ir  from  ex- 

y  a  deaire  for  annexatirta  to  or  incorporation 

It  the  Unitod  States,  the  Canadians  insist  in  the 

Bt  fer\'id  mannur  upon  tlifir  separate   and  irre- 

icilable  nationality.    Not  unfreqtiently,  when  hard 

I  by  ultra-Republican  orators  of  the  "  Spread 

gle  "  school,  they  declare  it  to  be  far  more  proba- 

^  if  ever  a  split  take  place  in  the  Union,  or  a  war 

Kk   out   betwixt   the   United   States   and    Great 

tain,  that  Ycrniont,  Maine,  Connecticut,  Rhode 

ind,  aud  Massachusetts  will  claim  incorporation 

h  the  Canadas,  than  tiiat  the  Canadas  will  claim 

Borporation  with   the  Republic   of  the   Stars  and 

ripes,  and  so  inherit  the  heavy  responsibilities  of 

without  deriving  any  real  advantage  from 

n  with  the  Nortli.     Wlien  an  over-zealous 

laerican  ao  far  forgets  hb  manners  ns  to  talk  of 

1  in  the  company  of  Canadians,  the  reply 

t  unfrequently  takes  the  somewhat  contemptuous 

I  tliat  the  Hudson  is  the  natural  boundary  of 

■da,  and  tliat,  if  annexation  be  eitlier  necessary 

desirable,  Canada  may  some  day  take  the  ini- 

tire,  and   seize  upon   Maine  and  the  harbour  of 

vtJand.     I  have  witnessed  more  than  one  Yankee 

taken  aback  at  the  daring  of  the  suggestion  u 

give  up  the  struggle  without  any  further  parley. 
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except,  perhaps,  between  two  chaws  or  two  i 
such   slang  phrase   as  *'  I  guess   that's    coming  t 
strong — raj-ther  I"  or  "  Brother  Jonathan's  not  gna 
enough  to  be  done," 

Montreal,  generally  pronounced  Montro-all,  is  d 
of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  North  America,  harin 
been  founded  in  the  year  1642,  It  contains  a  p 
lation  of  about  70,000.  It  is  beautifully  and  s 
built  of  stone,  and  wears  a  general  air  and  i 
of  strength,  befitting  the  climate.  Hy  the  FnnA 
Koman  Catliolics,  who  form  nearly  one-half  of  ll 
population,  it  is  called  affectionately  the  "  Villa 
Marie,"  or  town  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  the  nan 
of  its  principal  streets,  derived  from  tlioae  of  tW 
Saints  in  tlie  Romish  Calendar,  bear  witness  i 
to  the  fervency  and  to  the  faith  of  its  founden. 
The  original  Indian  name,  or  rather  that  of  Utt 
village  on  the  site  of  which  it  is  built,  i 
Hoclielaga,  a  name  still  given  to  it  by  poets,  t 
by  orators  who  desire  to  speak  grandiloquently. 
French  and  British  name  of  Montreal  is  derived 
from  that  of  tlie  large  island  in  tlic  St.  Law 
rencc,  on  the  soufJiem  base  of  which  it  is  bnil^ 
and  in  Enghsh  ought  properly  to  be  Mount  Royal; 
Its  gray  limestone  embankments  on  the  St,  tiawrenct 
— its  long,  substantial  quays  and  wharves — its  noHb 
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thedral  witli  the  two  tall  towers  (the  most  im- 
(fling-looking  ecclesiastical  edifice  on  the  North 
continent,  unless  Mexico  offer  excep- 
is) — its  stately  Market-hall  of  Bon  Secours,  a 
Eominent  object  either  in  near  or  remote  views 
f  tlie  city — its  elegant  public  edifices,  banks,  nun- 
iries,  monasteries,  and  churches — and,  above  all, 
2  Victoria  Tubular  Bridge,  the  most  gigantic  work 
r  science  and  enterprise  on  the  habitable  globe — 
;  to  render  Montreal  either  important  or 
iqae,  and  to  give  it  an  enduring  place  in  the 
lemory  of  all  who  visit  it, 

I  The  island  of  Montreal,  or  the  Royal  Mountain,  is 
)out  thirty   miles  long,   and  in  some  parts  eight 
e  wide,  and  rises  in  the  centre  to  a  height  of 
wut  900  feet.     It  has  been  called  from  its  fertility 
B  Garden  of  Canada,  but  whether  the  compliment 
I  deserved  is  matter  of  dispute  amoug  scientific 
jtgriculturists.     Against   tlie  northern  shore  of  the 
island  beats   the  strong  and  turbid  current  of  the 
Ottawa;  and  against  the  southern  shore,  where  Mon- 
treal rears  its  busy  streets,  rushes  the  stronger  and 
clearer  current  of  the  St,  Lawrence.      These  power- 
ful streams  unite  about  eighteen  miles  westward  of 
the  city,  but  refuse  to  commingle  their  watci-s  until 
f-ha-xs  ^travelled  beyond  the  moiuitain  isle  in  their 


I  citM  ksre  frocaied  witiioiii  srh  aid  in 
so«>xim   in   tbe   oiMnitrr. 

ttyvxrds  tbe  sommit  of  ihe 
orer  a  wide  expa::i9e  id  fertile  ccu.„^  ,, 
avaj  «>  tke  Green  Hills  *A  Vennoct  and  the  Scitt 
«l*  Xev  Yock.  tbe  St.  Lawrence  rollii^  its  mj^etk 
tiiie  tiLTOwh  tLe  Taliey.  and  sounding  a  mnac  £nn 
tike  Bapiis  ot  Lftciiioe,  nii^e  miles  distant,  tar  looiff 
tnan  dae  roar  and  nirabie  cf  tbe  adj«>inii^  otr.    Ifi 

trade,  as  a  port  ccsnpeOif 
tbe  European  conuneroe  of  die 
Far  We^  oonstirmes  tbe  |giacipal  business  of  Moo- 
treaL  As  sach  it  powiifRivs  few  maonfKtnres :  but 
k  bas  a  growing  tiade  in  potasb  and  peariasb;  and 
note  lecentlr  estaUisbed  in  tbotse  Inxnries — a> 
to  tbe  An^o-Saxon — bitter  ale  and  porter,    fis 
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i  exports  of  potash  and  poa-lash  amoant  to 
tO.OOO/.  per  annum ;  and  in  the  year  1857, 
■  reached  400,000i.  The  fanners  in  the  back 
kIs,  and  in  newly  cleared  or  half  cleared  lands, 
1  considerably  to  their  resoui-ces  by  tlie  sale  of  his 
lion  of  their  produce.  Fcm-  the  testing  of  the 
of  these  two  valnable  commodities,  inspeo- 
appointed  by  the  Government.  By  the 
esy  of  one  of  these  gentlemen,  I  was  shown 
'  the  estabhshment  whence  all  this  agricultaral 
alth  is  disb-ibuted  over  the  world,  and  initiated 
Br  the  first  time  into  the  previously  unsuspected 
mysteries  of  burnt  timber  and  boiled  ashes. 

The  brewery  and  distillery  recently  established  at 
ftlontreal,  where  tJiere  are  no  excisOTnen  to  interfere 
with  the  manufacture  and  increase  the  cotit  of  the 
articles,  are  under  the  superintendence  of  proprietors 
who  learned  the  mysteries  of  their  art  ui  London  and 
Burtou-npon -Trent,  and  who  have  succeeded  in  pnv- 
ducing  bitter  ales  far  superior  to  the  Lager  beer  of 
the  United  States,  and  almost,  if  not  quite  equal,  to 
B  ales  of  Messrs.  Bass  or  AUsop, 
Much  has  been  done  of  late  years  to  develop  the 
s  of  the  haiboiir  of  Montreal,  and  when  the 
a  Tubular  Bridge — already  the  pride  and  chief 
m't  of  the  city — shall  have  be^i  opened  for  th« 
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traffic  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  it  will  beoM 
to  a  larger  extent  than  it  is  at  present,  the  rinl  d 
New  York  and  Boston.     The  idea  of  bridging  tk 
St.  Lawrence  River  at  Montreal  is  of  older  dite 
than  is  generally  known.      The  Honourable  Jflhi 
Young  was,  perhaps,  the  most  zealous  and  untoing 
in  his  endeavours  to  bring  the  subject  prommendT 
before  the  world.     More  than  one  engineer  of  air 
nence  in  America  was  referred  to  and  consulted  bj 
liiin,   before    any   steps  were  taken    to    bring  kk 
subject  before  the  public.      Surveys,   examinatiooai 
and  various  reports  resulted  j5x)m  these  —  diflSering* 
of  course,  somewhat  in  their  details,  but  genenDf 

recommending  timber  structures  similar  to  those 
invariably  resorted  to  in  the  United  States  is 
bridging  the  great  rivers.  Nothing  in  coimection 
with  the  Tubular  Bridge  had  rii)eiied  into  maturity 
until  the  project  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  had 

been  propounded  and  urged  on  by  the  Provincial 
Government  in  1852.  The  Honourable  Francis 
Hincks  (being  tlien  Prime  Minister  and  Inspector- 
General  of  Canada)  and  Mr.  Young  (being  at  the 
same  time  a  member  of  his  Administration),  after 
several  fruitless  endeavours  to  interest  the  Imperial 
Government  to  aid  in  furthering  their  objects,  which 
had  in  view  the  accomplislmient  of  an  inteiiiational 
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railway^  extending  from  Halifax  to  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  Canada^  ultimately  resolved  to  invite 
private  English  capitalists  to  undertake  the  great 
work  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  in  so  far,  at 
least,  as  Canada  was  concerned*  For  this  purpose 
the  province  undertook  to  provide  thirty  per  cent 
of  tlie  capital  required;  and  with  this  impetus  the 
Grand  Tnmk  Railway  assumed  in  due  time  the  pro- 
portions of  a  palpable  and  beneficial  fact 

In  July,  1853,  Mr.  Stephenson,  the  engineer> 
A^sited  Canada  for  the  purpose  of  finally  fixing  the 
most  eligible  site,  and  determining  the  dimensions 
and  general  character  of  the  Tubular  Bridge;  and, 
having  commmiicated  his  ideas  to  Mr.  A.  M.  Ross, 
who,  in  accordance  with  them,  prepared  and  arranged 
all  the  information  required,  the  result,  in  a  very 
little  time,  was  the  adoption  of  the  structure  now 
far  advanced  to  completion,  and  which  promises  to 
be  the  greatest  triumph  of  engineering  skill  of  which 
either  the  Old  World  or  the  New  can  boast 
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CHAPTER    XIII. 

TO    THE    TOP    OF    BEL    OEIL. 

Looking  southwards  firom  Rose  Mount,  on  the  svamj 
slope  of  the  great  hill  of  Montreal,  the  most  con- 
spicuous object  in  the  distant  landscape  is  the 
mountain  of  Bel  CEil,  commonly,  but  erroneously 
called  Bel  Isle.  To  scale  its  heights,  and  visit 
the  lake  near  its  summit,  was  an  expedition 
which  I  fancied  might  be  easily  performed  on 
foot,  and  back  again  in  one  day.  The  idea  was 
no  sooner  mentioned  than  scouted  by  my  excel- 
lent host  Near  though  the  mountain  looked,  its 
apparent  proximity  was  the  effect  of  the  pure 
Canadian  atmosphere  upon  the  eyes  of  one  not 
accustomed  to  measiu'e  distances  through  such  a 
transparent  medium.  Instead  of  being  no  more 
than  nine  or  ten  miles  from  the  city  of  Montreal 
as  I  had  calculated,  the  nearest  point  of  approach  to 
Bel  (Eil  was  at  the  railway  station  of  St.  Hilaire, 
seventeen  miles  from  Longueil,  on  the  opposite  shore 
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f  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  rirer  itself  being  nearly 
I  miles  wide,  and  Eose  Mount  being  two  miles 
E  the  Montreai  shore,  the  distance  to  St.  Hilaira 
i,  accnrdiiig  to  all  methods  of  computaUon,  Enro- 
n  or  American,  twenty-one  miles.  From  St 
Aire  to  the  centre  of  Bel  (Eil  was  nine  mile* 
lore,  or  thirty  altogether  from  point  to  point. 
bus  it  was  clearly  out  of  the  question  to  make  the 
icursion  on  foot.  Tliirty  miles  out  and  thirty  miles 
,  even  if  we  had  taken  two  days  to  the  excursion, 
rare  too  many  for  pleasure.  But  tlie  difficulty  was 
'ercome,  as  most  difficulties  may  he,  by  a  little 
lanagement  The  Grand  Trunk  Railway  of 
uiada  kindly  placed  a.  special  train  to  and  from 
.  Hikire  at  our  disposal,  and  our  party  of  throe, 
r.  Young,  Mr.  Andre^v  Robertson,  solicitor  and 
rrister  (for  legal  gentlemen  combine  both  branches 
P  the  law  in  the  United  States  and  the  Colonies), 
myself,  started  to  dine  al  fresco  on  the  top 
f  tite  mountain.  The  weather  was  propitious,  and 
wda  is  not  in  this  respect  like  the  Old  Country, 
len  day  begins  favoOrably  it  ends  favourably,  is 
ety-nine  instances  oat  of  a  hundred:  so  that  a 
reconcerted  picnic  is  not  likely  to  be  disturbed  in 
Ssaada,  as  it  is  almost  certain  to  be  in  my  part 
F  tbe  British  Isles. 
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Oar  hamper,  thftiiks  to  the  provident  thoaglit- 
foloes  and  UberU  nckoning  op  of  oar  wuM, 
winch  onh-  a  kiadlj-lteaTted  Homan  could  Btrc 
•o  wd  apfmciated,  w«8  sbundantly  stored  wick 
bread,  bacnits,  cbecae,  sandwiches,  tongue,  chickcM, 
•Dd  beef;  besides  pale  ale,  pale  brandjr,  dwB- 
ptgne,  and  aparkiing  Catawba.  Not  the  "'™H<c 
minatiae  were  forgotten.  Evct  tumblers,  sah»  ai 
a  corkscrew  were  iDcIaded  in  the  repertory.  W« 
had  to  eroGs  the  St.  Lawrence  in  a  wherrr,  wid| 
two  oarsmen,  for  it  was  a  bolidar;  and  the  oi 
noming  steamer  across  to  Loi^oeil  had  taken 
departure  an  hour  before  we  were  ready.  It  El 
only  neccssarir  to  say  of  the  passage  across,  thtf 
W«  had  to  make  it  diagonally  and  so  to  doable  ^ 
distance,  to  allow  for  the  strength  and  rapidiqr  d 
Ae  corrent;  and  that  any  one  who  should  ad^ 
a  future  trareUer  to  miss  the  steam  ferry-boa^ 
for  the  chance  of  any  pleasnre  derivable  from 
more  primiuTe  method  of  passing  the  great  rii 
would  be  a  mautais  farceur,  and  a  ialse 
Airired  at  Longueil,  we  foond  the  steam  op, 
t  tiBX  train  ready ;  and  in  less  than  three  qi 
^  of  an  hour  irere  safely  deposited  at  Sl  Htlatvl 
•t  the  base  of  the  mountain  which  loomed  larg 
liefore  ns,  and  promised  us  from  its  steep  top  a 
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set  to  be  enjoyed,  and  an  appetite  to  be  earned  by 
I  exercise.  Both  of  these  blessings  were  duly 
K:iated  at  their  a}>pointed  season.  The  road 
y  all  the  way  from  Longueil,  through  the  flats  of 
e  St  Lawrence,  and  of  its  tributary,  the  Riche- 
ni,  the  northern  outlet  of  Lake  Champlaln.  The 
rantry  is  as  level  as  Lincolnshire,  aiid  so  thickly 
Indded  with  farms  and  villages,  as  to  look  as  if 
i  maintained  a  population  of  at  least  half  a  million. 
Int  these  appearances  are  deceptive.  The  sabdivi- 
nn  of  the  land,  each  fiunily  on  its  own  plot,  with 

e  house  in  the  centre,  gives  the  idea  of  a  population 
irenty  times  denser  than  it  is ;  and  the  soil  itself,  a 
ird  clay,  has  lieen  impoverished  and  well  nigh  ex- 
lasted  of  what  original  fertility  it  ever  possessed 
f  the  bad  farming  of  the  habitans,  consequent  upon 
le  perpetual  parcelling  nnd  reparcelling  of  the  land, 
od  the  non-employment  of  either  capital  or  science 
\  renew  its  over-taxed  capabilities.  It  is  Old  France 
E^eated  over  again  in  New  France,  The  ignorant 
ubandry,  the  unwise  attachment  to  the  paternal 
st,  or  pig-hole,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  preference 
t  better  spots  of  earth  at  a  hundred,  Hfty,  or  even 
irenty  miles  distance ;  and  a  limpetr-Uke  contentment 
1  poor  diet,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  good  that 
'ate  and  Chance  provide  on  the  original  rock,  in 
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pre&reDce  to  a  greater  good  to  be  fbond  a&r  ai 
seem  to  combine  to  keep  the  oountry  poor, 
to  proTC  the  inemdicable  tendencies  of 
religiwi.  Of  late  rem  there  has  been  a  ifi^t 
provenient;  a  few  Scotch  and  English  iannerB  hxtiif 
found  thdr  vray  into  tlie  valley,  and  introdnced  i 
better  system  of  !iiisbandr\-.  Bat  owing  to  tic 
smalliiess  of  tlie  farms,  and  their  constant  tendeiKT 
to  grow  smaller  from  generation  to  g<>neration,  ibe 
good  example  has  not  been  of  the  efiicacT  that  migf^ 
haye  been  expected  under  other  circumstances.  T«i 
soperfictally  considered,  a  congeries  of  happier-Joc^iof 
commnnities  than  those  which  occupy  the  Taller  of 
the  Richelicn  is  not  easily  to  be  found.  Socialism 
wtthont  communism;  contentment  willing  to  aiA. 
rather  than  exert  itself;  a  poor  lot  on  earth  cheered 
by  the  hope  of  a  happier  lot  in  heaven ; — snch  seem 
the  characteristics  of  the  place,  and  of  the  good^ 
docile,  honest,  and  amiable  people-  Thwr  grea; 
defect  is  that  they  lack  above  all  things  what  the 
homely  Scotch  proverb  calls  "a  spice  of  the  devil 
in  them  to  keep  the  devil  out" 

Arrived  at  St.  Hilaire,  our  first  difficnlty 
we  should  manage  lo  carry  our  provisions  to  the 
of  the  mountain.  The  road  was  rough,  steep, 
,  and  long :  and  thongh  the  crest  of  Bel 
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ed  but  two  mites  off,  it  was  to   reality  ne&r 

^oa  nine.     To  carry  the  proveoder  ourselves  would 

bave  be^n  to  make  too  mucb  toil  of  a  small  pleasure, 

a  stout  guide  fit  for  tbe  duty  and  willing  to 

■ndertake  it  upon  a  saiut'd  day  and  a  holiday,  was 

lot  easily  to  be  found  in  a  country  where  sucli  festi- 

Ua   were   highly   venerated    and   greatly  enjoyed. 

fter  nearly  an  liour's  inquiry  we  heard  of  an  old 

rmer  who  had  a  cart  and  a  pony,  who  would  drive 

I  up  as  far  as  the  lake;  an  ancient  Jean  Baptists, 

I  Norman  in  his  dress,  his  speech,  his  aspect,  and 

s  ideas,  as  if  wc  liad  fallen  in  with  him  in  one  of 

e   remote  villages    beyond   Rouen  or  Caen.     Btit 

B  took  him  and  were  glad  of  lum,  not  for  tlie  sake 

oar  legs,  for  we  preferred  walking  to  riding ;  but 

r  the  sake  of  the  provisions,  winch  we  could  not 

Uerwise  convey.     Besides  bis  pony  was  lainu,  and 

B  cart  had  no  springs ;  and  so  by  walking,  we  were 

nt  only  merciful  to  liis  beast,  but  to  our  own  bouea, 

The  road  skirled  the  bases  of  tlie  hill,  and  the  ascent 

s  gradual  for  three  or  four  miles.  In  the  course 

which  we  passed  a  great   number  of  small  but 

(omfortable-looking  farm-houses,  many  gardens  and 

Irahards,    principally  of    apple-trees,    bearing    the 

ooa  pommes  griscs  of  Canada.     We  also  passed 

ly  groves  of  wild  maple,  the  fiuest  treea  by  the 
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rMd  sUle,  hsTu^  each  tlie  well-known  i 
the  md«  troagh  on  the  groniid,  to  t 
UuU  flows  Id  the  early  spring  when  thej  are  ts 
UmI  of  which  tlic  habitant  mannfacture  a  xer 
cellent  sagar  for  home  coDsumption.  Indoi 
most  of  the  Nurthem  and  Western  States  i 
ITuiun  and  throughout  Canada,  the  maple  is  ^ 
sirelj  Dsed  for  this  purpose,  and  is  not  onlj'  a 
the  most  abundant  and  usefuU  but  most  beai 
trees  of  the  country.  It  is  lovely  a}ike  itt  sp 
sDiBiner,  and  autumn.  In  autumn  more  espec 
it  glows  and  glitters  with  its  goM  and  crii 
leaves,  illominated  by  the  first  touch  of  firost, 
lights  up  the  whole  landscape  with  a  glorj*  of  a 
unknown  in  Europe.  fl 

Leaving  Jean  Baptiste,  his  cart,  his  pofl 
hamper,  and  two  d<^,  whieb  had  perearifl 
following  us  all  the  way  from  Si.  Hilaire,  toj 
our  return  on  the  shore  of  the  lake,  we  startedi 
through  the  piue  woods  for  about  a  mile  and  a 
to  the  summit  of  the  mountain.  The  lake,  v 
is  about  two  miles  in  circmnference,  and  dischi 
its  overflow  in  a  small  brook  that  runs  down  the 
of  the  mountain  towards  SL  Hilaire,  fills  the  In 
of  what  seems  to  have  once  been  tlie  crater 
volcano,  and  tliongb  shallow  on  its  banks,  is  sa 
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of  great  depth  in  tlie  centre,  and  to  abound  witli 

excellent  trout. 

The  graas  had  not  began  to  show  itself,  and  there 

considerable  drifts  and  wrcHths  of  snow  in  the 

woods,  and  in  the  shaded  recesses  of  the  hills, 

t  in  the  gladea  where  the  sunshine  could  pene- 

ite,  and  wherever  there  wsis  a  southern  aspect,  the 

nones  were  peeping  out  among  the  pine  spicule 

the  dead  leaves  of  the  last  autumn.      As  we 

lb  liigher  and   higher,  we  left  the   pine  woods 

id  OB  for  the  bare,  hard  ruck,  and  at  last  stood 

1  the  wind-beaten  summit  of  Bel  CEil.     Hero,  in 

clear   sunshine,  we  indulged  our  cyea  with  a 

ly  prospect.     We  were  in  the  centre  of  a  circle 

at  least  100  miles  in  diameter,  and  could  see  on 

.  far  horizon  a  majestic  panorama  of  a  thousand 

Is,  the  indented  rim  of  tlie  great  basin,   in  the 

low  of   which   pierced   up    our    mountain    top, 

solitary  cone.     To  the  south  and  west  stretched 

I  green  hills  of  Vermont,  and  tlie  higher  peaks 

Lake  Cbamplain ;  and  to  the  north  and  east  the 

ig  Laurentian  range  which   fonns  the  only  bul- 

rk  between  Lower  Canada  and  the  polar  blasts 

It  sweep  from  Hudson's  Bay  and  the  Arctic  Circle. 

le  broad  St.  Lawrence  wound  lis  way  through  the 

wpect  like  a  river  of  gold  ; — joined  by  the  Riche- 
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fieo,  ft  8inft]W  but  eqnslly  brilliant  thread  ti 
mazy  web  of  beauty.  Montreal,  with  the  twin  t 
of  its  cathedral  and  the  tin  roofe  and  a^ns 
numeroas  churches  and  ecclesiastical  buikUi^ 
tcred  like  a  fairy  city  at  the  base  of  its  own  ( 
taiji ;  while  at  ever)'  point  in  the  nearer  pn 
on  which  the  eye  hapjiened  to  rest  might  be 
the  shimmer  of  a  tin-covered  spire,  and 
and  arouod  it  a  villago,  Beemingly  no 
a  wasp's  nest  or  an  ant-hill.  It  seemed  (ma 
height,  looking  over  a  country  rather  hare  of 
that  here  was  the  nbode  of  a  cii,~ilizatiun  as  ai 
as  that  of  China,  and  that  the  popnlation  in 
countless  hamlets,  bourgs,  and  viUiigcs,  too  nnm 
to  subsist  only  by  agriculture,  must  have  loD 
had  recourse  to  trade  and  manufactures  to  Jf 
themselves  with  tlie  means  of  subsistence.  A 
standard  of  Uving  is  not  everywhere  so  h^i 
our  bread,  beef,  and  beer  consuming  EnglaoL  ' 
French  Canadian  can  live  happily  on  a  diet 
which  an  Englishman  wonld  either  starve  01 
come  a  red  republicaTi.  But  if  the  Englislunai 
conquer  the  world  upon  his  high  diet,  he  doe 
always  conquer  that  which  is  still 
philosophers  inform  us — a  contented 
Reflec^QS  connected  with  man  w 
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',  Ttot  those  which  were  predonunant  in  mj 

Ifaid  after  the  first  impresaian  of  the  scene   had 

m  away.     As  I  stood  on  the  mountain  top,  look- 

j  np  and  down  the  course  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 

contd  not  refrain  from  carrying  my  imagin&tion 

ick  to  the  day  when  the  peak  of  Bel  (Eil  was 
.  Bmall  island  in  the  middle  of  »s  large  a  lake  as 
tatario,  and  when  that  great  system  of  inland  seas, 
OTnniencing  at  Snperior  and  ending  with  Ontario 
t  the  Thoiisnnd  Tsles,  extended  to  Qnebec;  when 
be  Falls  of  Kiagara  did  not  exist,  and  when  the 
trel  of  Lake  Erie  was  the  level  of  the  waters  aU 
be  way  to  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawivn<e. 

It  is  scan.-ely  jwsslble  to  look  down  from  Bel  OEil 
tpon  the  imnionHc  flat  allnvial  basin  from  which  it 
laes  in  solitary  graodenr,  witbont  coming  to  the 
Buclnaion  that  at  an  early  period  in  the  history  of 
ur  planet  the  LaarentJan  range  on  the  one  dde, 
id  the  hills  of  Lake  Champlain  and  Vennont  on 
le  other,  were  the  landward  barriers  of  a  lake 
wriy  300  miles  hi  length  and  seventy  or  eighty  in 
•ttdtht — and  of  which  the  shores  all  round  were  on 
le  level  of  Goat  Island  at  the  Falls  of  Niagara. 

After  descending  from  the  crest  of  the  hill,  and 
■rinding  our  way  back  through  tlie  pine  woods  to  the 
,  at  the  shores  of  which  we  had  left  onr  car. 
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we  found  Jean  Baptiste  keeping  watch  and  ward  orer 
our  provisions.  We  selected  a  sheltered  spot  for  oar 
picnic  on  tlie  bank  of  the  little  streajn  that  carrict 
tlie  overflow  to  the  valley,  and  here  having  spread  onr 
cloth  and  unpacked  our  hamper,  w©  commencpl 
operations.  A  few  stragglers  gathered  about  us  » 
leam  what  we  were  going  to  do ;  but  when  tliey  saw 
the  solemnity  and  importance  of  the  business  tiiiil 
was  to  occupy  ns,  ttiey  politely  withdrew,  and  Jam 
BaptiEte  along  with  them.  Not  8o  the  two  dap 
which  had  followed  us  from  St,  Ililaire.  Thfv 
knew  by  a  sense  keener  than  that  of  sight  that 
there  were  fowls  and  beef  in  the  hamper,  and  wtn 
contented  to  take  their  chance  of  the  Iwnes  if 
nothing  better  offered.  Neither  of  these  animals 
tindorstood  a  word  of  English ;  but  their  comprehen- 
sion of  French  was  perfect  The  one  of  them  was 
tolerably  well  fed,  and  manifested  his  contempt  of 
bread  and  bisciut  by  a  perfect  immobility  of  every 
part  of  his  body,  his  tail  excepted,  which 
"  Nbn,  je  vous  retnercie^  quite  as  intelli^bly 
tongue  could  have  spoken  it.  The  other  dog 
not  only  no  contempt  for  bread,  but  an  insatjal 
love  of  it.  To  him  bread  or  bare  hone  was 
acceptable.  He  was  as  lean  as  if  he  had 
nothing  for  a  month  ;    and   his   behaviour. 
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onr  repast)  contrasted  witb  that  of  his  companion^ 
afforded  us  an  amount  of  amusement  greater  than. 
any  farce  upon  the  stage  could  liave  given  us.     To 
throw  a  piece  of  bread  into  the  stream  and  to  see  the 
lean  dog  leap  after  it  and  cliase  it  down  the  current, 
while  tlie  fat  dog  looked  on  with  philosophic  con- 
tempt ;  to  tlirow  him  the  skeleton  of  a  fowl,  and  see 
him  jridp  bone  afier  bone  with  one  shaq>  and  deci- 
nve  crunch,  as  if  it  had  been  firm  flesh  ;  and  to  give 
1  a  piece  more  than  usually  large,  and  watch  him 
■  with   it  over   the  stream,   and   retire  into   a 
ner  under  a  tree,   about   twenty  yards    off,   to 
ivonr  it  in  the  seclusion  of  private  life,  wore  but  a 
■  of  the  varieties   of  recreation  which  the  good 
I  UB — his  companion  all  the  while  look- 
J  him  with  lazy,  but  undisguised  contempt   But 
I  crowning  ahsiu-dity,   at  wliich  we  laughed  till 
■  ihe  tears   actually  trickled  dowu  our  cheeks,  was 
in  despair  of  satisf^-ing  the  cravings  of  the 
by  anything   smaller   than  a  half  quartern  >! 
kf,  we  solemnly  presented  him  with  that  article  un- 
He  eyed  it  for  a  moment  wistfully ;  and  then 
oly  turning  round  with  a  low  howl  of  sorrow, 
gled  with  indignation,  that  he  should  be  so  in- 
■Ited,  leaped  over  the  stream,  and  took  his  station 
Irithin  ught^  but  far  off,  where  he  barked  and  howled 
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w  if  iiis  heart  were  bcoken.  We  whistled  to  hin, 
aud  rnlled  u>  Iiiu  in  vain.  Uis  piide  was  hurt.  He 
was  not  to  be  soothed  or  conciliated.  At  last  «t 
threw  liiin  half  the  leg  oi  a  fowl  as  a  peaoe-ofloxn^ 
Uc  accvptcd  it,  aiid  came  back  to  as  gailf,  as  if 
Botliing  had  happened.  Three  or  fonr  small  dices  of 
bread  were  nuxt  given  to  him,  and  taken ;  nliefi  tf 
an  experiment  upon  his  canine  nature,  we  (or  liw 
second  time  presented  bim  with  a  whole  loa£  The 
result  was  tiie  same  as  before.  Ue  was  offeniU 
at  the  idea  that  we  should  consider  him  so  gbd- 
tODoua  as  to  accept  _it,  and  buuudixl  off  with  a  R- 
proacbful  moan,  to  his  former  plare  of  penitence  and 
seclusion,  where  he  howled  dolefully,  and  refused  to 
be  comforted,  even  hj  the  wing  of  a  chicken. 

Jean  Baptists  shook  his  head.  '*  You  have  giveo 
that  dog  food  enough  in  one  day  to  last  a  nian  fbr  s 
week."  And  as  he  himself  up  to  this  time  had  had 
no  share  In  the  repast,  his  criltciam  was  doubtless 
intended  as  a  reminder.  Whi;ther  or  not,  it  was 
Eo  received.  Jean  Bapdste  had  his  iiiU  share  of  the 
solid  coDt(.-nts  of  oar  hamper,  and  half  a  bottle  of 
champagne  to  boot — a  liquor  which  he  declared  bs 
had  never  tasted  befoiv.  When  told  tluit  it  < 
fixim  France,  ht:  held  up  his  withered  hands, 
cj^daimed — 
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it 


Le  cher  pays  !  que  je  ne  verrai  jamais  !  '*  He 
begged  to  be  allowed  to  keep  the  empty  bottles  as 
Bouvenirs  of  our  excursion^  and  especially  the  bottle 
that  had  come  from  France.  ^*  That,"  said  he, 
^  shall  have  the  place  of  honour  on  my  mantel-shelf, 
Ih  bos  h  St  Hilaire.^ 

And  so  we  returned  as  we  came,  the  two  dogs 
Allowing  us  to  the  village,  and  the  lean  one  looking 
fts  lean  as  ever,  frisking  sometimes  before  and  some- 
dmes  behind,  the  happiest  dog  that  day  in  all 
Christendom. 


CHAPTER     XIV. 


THE  ST.  LAWRENCE. 


FoRSAEiNQ  the  Graiitl  Trunk  Railway  for  tlie  i 
i'ul  scenery  of  the  St.  Lawrence — most  ma^iuf 
of  all  the  rivers  of  North  America — aijtl  Jia 
t-ngaged  our  state  rooms  on  boiird  the  stei 
Napoleon,  wc — that  is,  myself  and  Mr.  Youi 
left  that  city  tor  Quebec  on  a  lovely  aHeg 
in  early  May.  In  compliment  to  the  Bl 
Canadians,  whose  sympathies  with  FrartW 
not  yet  utterly  extinct,  one  of  the  two  prim 
vessels  on  this  lino  has  been  named  tht>  Nap<. 
after  the  Emperor  of  the  French.  The  othei 
compliment  to  their  liege  lady  and  mistress — ui 
whose  mild  and  beneficent  sway  they  enjoj 
infinitely  greater  amount  of  freedom  than  could 
have  fallen  to  tlieir  lot  under  tlie  doniinatto 
their  mother  country,  which,  continually  chan 
its  form   of  government,  from  a  limited  Mona 
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i  limited  Republicanism,  and  finally  to  an  un- 
ited Despotism,  has  always  escaped  what  it  uioat 
a  rational  and  well-defined  liberty — ^has  been 
bmed  the  Victoria.  The  Napoleon,  on  which  we 
earned,  waa  an  admirable  boat ;  and  there  being 
ather  snags  nor  sawyers  in  the  St.  Lawrence,  nor 
reckless  captain,  aiid  a  still  more  reckless  negro 
ew  to  work  her,  we  had  no  such  fears  for  our 
as  tliose  who  travel  on  the  Mississippi,  the 
la,  or  tlie  Ohio,  must  always  entertain,  more 
less.  From  six  o'clock,  when  we  embarked,  until 
;ht,  when  we  turned  into  our  berths,  the  time 
both  pleasantly  and  profitably,  for  my  com- 
Dion  knew  tdl  the  intricacies,  all  the  history,  and 
the  beauty  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  had  done 
ire  by  his  single  energy  to  improve  its  navigation, 
apeu  its  shallows,  and  make  it  the  iirst  commercial 
■er  of  tlie  continent,  than  any  other  man  in 
nerica.  As  we  left  Montreal,  the  tin-covered 
mes,  steeples,  and  roofs  of  its  cathedrals,  churches, 
nvente,  and  monasteries  gleamed  brightly  in  the 
jTs  of  the  setting  sun  ;  and  when  evening  fell,  as 
by  one  stroke,  upon  the  landscape,  without  the 
Utervention  of  that  lingering  twilight  to  which 
Englishmen  arc  accustomed  at  home,  the  whole 
^rroament  was  suddenly  irradiated  by  the  corusca- 
TOi.  n.  Q 
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ttons  (if  tlio  Aurora  BorenUs.  It  was  so  nnd  u 
its  briglitnes*,  and  90  rapidly  cfaangetul  in  its  hncs— 
from  green  to  red,  amber  nnd  jwrple,  and  back  igaii 
tlirnngh  tlio  whole  gamut  of  coloor,  that  Ute  sumwt 
uf  tlw)  river  was  tor  b  while  «clip«ud  by  the  gnadir 
scenerj  of  the  skies.  By  that  gk>rioi»  tight  «« 
Toyagi?  down  the  St  Lawrence  bacaoHe  a  kind  of 
triumjiliid  proiiessioii  m  which  the  hearcns  as  wdl 
:u  the  earth  and  the  waters  seemed  to  bear  that 
part. 

Thu  Canadians  on  board  paid  no  jiaiticnlar  atten- 
tion to  the  magnificence  of  the  spectacle,  which  wii 
dotibtless  too  familiar  to  their  eyes  to  exelle  d» 
wonder  and  delight  which  it  created  in  nine,  dul 
had  never,  in  the  more  watery  clime  of  Engloiid. 
behold  such  splendoor.  It  wemed  its  if  the  banncn 
of  Eternity  were  waved  in  the  clear  blue  fimrameni 
by  angelic  hands,  and  as  if  aerial  hosts  of  seraphio 
and  cherubim  were  doing  battle  in  some  groat  m>- 
definable  cause  of  liberty  and  right ;  or,  perhaps — 
for  imagination  wait  unusually  r^nuit  at  tlie  lime, 
and  roamed  whilher  it  pleased — these  electric  cbnlli- 
tions  wei-e  but  the  tentaculie  oi'  the  great  Eaitli- 
Monster  fioatiiig  in  the  Ocean  of  Space,  as  the 
medueie  float  in  the  clear  waters  of  the  Westen 
Seas.     !4ay,  m^ht  they  not  be  Uie  respirattom  ol. 
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sublime  Mother  and  Bona  Dea,  npon  whose 
man  is  but  an  insect,  and  his  proudest 
tAa  but  the  scraping  and  piling  up  of  the  exuda- 
■u  of  het  cuticle  ? 

But  after  a  time — for  admiration,  howevei"  great, 

novelty  to  feed  ujmn— this  sublime  spectacle 

1  not  take  such  entire  possession  of  the  mind  aa 

shut  out  altogether  tliat  of  the  majestic  river  on 

lose  bosom  we  floated,  nor  cause  us  to  forget  that 

never-changing  current,   rolling   rapidly  to   the 

1,  was  the  drainage  of  the   larger   poilion  of  a 

itineat.     The  river,  which  is  &om  a  mile  imd  a 

lalf  to  two  miles  wide,  is  studded  with  many  islands, 

ae  of  them   large   and   fertile.     At   every  three 

■goes  on  either  shore,  in  a  prominent  position,  to 

(  easily  seen  of  all  who  pass  up  or  down  the  river, 

bnUt  a  church  of  tlie  well-known  style  of  arclii- 

Bture  so  familial'  to  all  who  have  ever  travt^ed  in 

nncc,  the  only  difference  being  the  invariable  tin 

■re,  or  dome,    wliich    gives    sucli    peculiar   pic- 

■Kaquaicas  to  t)ie  ecclesiastical  buildings  of  Canada. 

Iliese  churches  indicate  the  religious  zeal  and  piety 

uf  tix  French   Roman  Catholic   colonists  of  early 

times,  who  made  the  mwt  ample  provision  for  the 

religion  of  the  people  ivhen  they  first  look   posses- 

aian  uf  the  couutry.     They  called  it  New  France, 
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an<I  endowed  tlie  Chiirch  with  broad  lands  and 
ample  revenues,  n^xin  tbe  model  and  example  of 
Old  France,  ere  tLe  plougbsliare  uf  the  BevoEor 
tion  pns^ed  over  the  land,  half-burytng  the  Cbnrch 
and  wholly  burying  the  aristocracy.  The  Cirms  of 
the  kabitana,  and  their  neat  white  houses,  are  thickly 
strewn  on  both  banks  of  the  river ;  and  the  lights 
from  the  windows,  shining  in  the  darkness  as  ne 
journeyed  rapidly  along,  conveyed  the  idea  that  we 
were  passing  tlirongh  a  densely-peopled  and  highly 
prosperous  countrj- — an  idea  far  different  firam  that 
wliicli  takes  possession  of  tlie  traveller  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi, who  by  night  or  by  day  sees  more  firequent 
signs  of  the  rude,  untrodden  wildcmess,  and  the 
dismal  swamp,  than  of  tlie  abodes  of  free  men  and 
the  haunts  of  an  active  commerce. 

As  regards  tlie  St.  Lawrence  itself,  familiari^ 
with  it  breeds  no  contempt.  On  the  contrary,  the 
more  it  is  known  the  more  it  is  admired.  Without 
exaggeration,  it  may  be  called  the  chief  and  ptince 
of  all  the  rivers  of  the  world.  If  it  be  presnmed 
that  its  real  sources  are  to  be  sought  in  the  mnl- 
titudhious,  and  often  nameless,  streams  that  rise  m 
tlie  wildomesBes  of  the  Far  West,  and  that  havo 
poured  the  rainfall  and  the  thaws  of  thousands  of 
years  into  the  tliree  great  hollows  which  form  the- 
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ites  of  Sujwrior,  Michigan,  and  Huron,  we  shall 

id  the  true  commencement  of  the  St.  Lawrenct'  at 

B  place  where  tlic  combined  waters  of  those  in- 

id  seas  force  their  passage  to  the  lower  levels  of 

Canada  on  their  way  to  the  ocean.      This 

at  Saraia,  in  Canada  West,  at  the  southern  cx- 

ty  of  Lake  tluroii.     The  stream  at  this  point 

called   the   St,    Ciair   River.     After  running   a 

of  about  forty  miles  under  this  name,  it  dis- 

thargea   itself   into   the  small   Lake   of  St   Clair ; 

iriience,  again  seeking  an  outlet,  it  takes  the  alias 

the  Detroit  River.     Running  for  about  twenty- 

e  miles  further,  it  fills  up  another  great  hollow 

the  earth  and  forms  a  foui'th  inland  sea,  called 

dke  Brie,  18   fathoms   deep  and  564  feet   abore 

he  level  of  the  ocean.     At  the  eastern  extremity 

if  thla   lake   the   overflow,  hastening  ever  onwards 

9  the  Atlantic,  finds  a  channel  which  is  called  the 

Hagitra.     The  stream,  flowing  swiftly  but  equably 

miles,  froths  np  suddenly  into  the  Rapids 

B  it  approaches   the   celebrated   Falls,  and  thence 

lubes   itself  In   foam   and   spray   into   the   noblest 

Ktaract  in  the  world.     After  its  precipitous  descent 

160  feet,  it  rushes  for  three  miles  so  furiously 

lihat   at  one   part   of  the   narrow   channel,  a   little 

low   the   Suspension   Bridge,   the   middle   of  tlw 
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rtreun  is  ten  foet  higiter  tfaan  its  two 
veritaUe  moantam  of  waters.  Orowtiig  calmer  u 
it  runs,  and  as  die  rbanncl  widois,  it  <liscliarges  it- 
self into  a  fiflh  great  hollow,  which  it  filk, 
thoB  fems  Lake  Ontaiia  It  is  oqIt  at  its  onlld 
from  Una  inagni6cetit  sheet  of  water,  which  is  100 
ftUkonn  deep  and  23.^  &et  above  the  level  of  tk 
sea,  that  it  receJTos  at  the  "  Thonsaod  lales "  ik 
nanie  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  ty  which  it  is  fcnon 
in  all  its  futor?  eaarfo  of  750  miles.    - 

Indndiog  the  chain  of  lakes  hy  ^«-liidi  it  u  fti, 
die  coarse  of  the  St.  LanTence  is  npwards  of  2,300 
miles.  Its  cliief  afflaents,  besides  the  myriad 
tltat  originally  formed  the  gigaottc  bulk  of  Lake 
Snperior,  are  the  Goncssec,  which  (iills  into  Lakt 
Ontario ;  the  Ottawa,  which  mingles  with  it  to  (he 
south-west  of  Montreal ;  and  the  Sagnenay,  a  deep, 
dark  rirer,  wiih  high  precipitous  hanks,  which 
with  it  helow  Qnebcc  The  Lakes,  the  R^vids,  Uw 
Falls,  iuid  the  Islands  of  the  St  Lawrence  add  t» 
the  multifarionsDcss  of  its  aiiractions,  and  render  it 
immeasiirahlv  saperior  to  the  Mississijipi,  the  Hi^ 
sonri,  or  any  other  riTer  of  North  Amerioi  fir' 
grandeur  and  beauty.  Indeed,  there  is  tm>  aapeA 
imder  which  a  ri\-er  niav  he  n^;arded  in  which 
Su  Lawrence  is  not  pre-eoiinenL     Bat,  like  ercry- 
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j^iag  else  in  the  worid,  it  }i:i^  its  iinperfections.     Id 
first  place,  it  is  liable  to  be  closed  for  h>If  the 
■  by  tbe  ice.     A  disadvantage  such  as  this,  man's 
'gy  and    akill    are,   uniortimiitely,   not   able  to 
edy.     Its  remediable   defects  commence  at  tbe 
etnity   of  Lake   Erie,   where   it  overflows   into 
e  Ontario,  to  the  lower  level  of  its  futnre  course. 
Falls  of  Niiiyara,  wliich  render  it  so  beautiful 
the   eyes   of  the    iovtr   of  Nature,  give  it  no 
inn  in  those  of  the  merchant  who  sees  bis  way 
a  profitable  trade    in    agricultural    produce  with 
>  great  com  ami  wheat   growing   States  of  the 
Union  that  border  upon  the  great  lakes 
the  West     But  this  cfimmercial  defect  has  bo«i 
■rtially  remedied.     The   Welland   Canal,   twenty- 
it  miles   in   length,  lias   been  constructed ;  and 
imo^    its    nitrrow    channel    a    com-laden    vessel 
Ctucngo  has  already  made  tbe  whole  voyage 
nm   ^tat   aty    to    our    English    Liverpool  without 
ishipmcnt   of  cargo.     For   vessels   of  400    tons 
FjJlfl  of  Niagara  are  virtually  non-existent     Tbe 
stion  remains,  and  will  speedily  have  to  be  de- 
I,  whether  they  cannot  be  rendered  non-exit- 
tmt,  commercially,  for  vessels  of  1,000  tons  burden 
and  apwartls.     The  solution  of  this  question  is  the 
and  widening  of  the   Welland  Canal — a 
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costly  work  no  doaljt,  but  one  nliicli  must 
coinjilislied  if  Canada  is  to  derive  all  her  i 
advantages  from  her  admirable  geographical  ] 
ti<m,  or  to  hold  np  her  head  on  an  eqiialitr  f 
the  United  States,  The  cost  will  bo  large,  but » 
be  met  either  by  private  enteriirise  or  by  Goi-ei 
mcnt  i-ncouragenient,  tuiless  the  whole  trade  of  tl 
vast  region,  seeking  its  market  in  Enroj*,  is  t 
[wnnitted  to  pass  over  the  Erie  Canal  and  tin 
tlie  United  States,  instead  of  tlirough  Canada  i 
the  St,  Lawrenie,  its  natural  outlets. 

The  next  obstruction  to  the  navigation  occurs  4 
Dickenson's  Landing,  120   miles   beyond   Kingston 
and   the  Thousand  Isles,  at  the  first  Rapids.     The 
beauty  and  grandeur  of  those  and  tlie  whole  seriejJ 
of  Rapids   between  the  Tbousand  Isles  and   '. 
trea]    will    be  more    particularly    described    her 
after.      At  this   place   the   Rapids   run   for  nea 
twelve  miles  ;  and  tlie  difficulties  they  jilace  in  d 
way    of  tlie   up-stream    navigation    have    been  i 
mounted   by  a  canal  fix)m  Dickenson's  Landing  j 
Cornwall,  at  the  head  of  an  outspreading  of  the  riw 
called    Lake   St,    Francis.       The   next    interrupdoBl 
occurs  at  the  Rapids  between  Lake  St.  Frands  a 
Lake  St.  Louis,  to  surmoiuit  which  the  Beau] 
caual  has  been  constructed.     From  this  point  to  ll 
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rd  and  last  series  of  Rapids  at  Lacliine,  within 
le  Diiles  of  Montreal,  no  difficulty  occurs.  TIic 
cliine  Canal  admits  vessels  of  a  burden  niiicli 
sater  than  the  Wolland  Canal  can  accominodiite. 
le  remaining  obstruction  to  tlie  navigation  arlscti 
m  a  totally  diflercnt  cause,  the  shallovmess  of  the 
er,  where  it  widens  out  to  the  Lake  SL  Peter. 
lis  lake,  which  in  one  place  is  nearly  6fteen  miles 
>ad,  acted,  until  the  works  for  its  improvement 
re  undertaken,  as  an  effectual  bar  to  the  direct 
lan  commerce  of  Montreal,  except  by  tranship- 
nt  In  the  year  1843  the  Canadian  Goveniment 
omenced  the  construction  of  a  ship  canal  througii 
I  centre  of  tlie  shallows.  The  work  was  continued 
£1  1847,  when  it  was  temporarily  abandoned.  In 
SO  the  Harbour  Commissioners  of  Montreal,  im- 
•sed  with  the  importance  of  the  work,  applied  to 
1  Government  for  authority  to  complete  it.  Tlie 
rer  was  granted,  and  the  necessary  legislative 
ivision  made  for  the  cost  and  maintenance  of  the 
MTOvements.  In  five  years  the  channel  through- 
;  tbe  whole  length  of  the  lake  was  deepened  five 
t;  and  in  the  summer  of  1857  a  depth  of  seven 
t  plater  than  the  original  bed  of  the  lake  had 
m  attained.  "  The  magnitude  of  the  work,"  says 
Hon.  John  Young,  on  behalf  of, tlie  Montreftl 
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Harbour  CommissionerB,  "will  be  seen  wfaien  H  > 
considered  tliat  tlte  deepening  extmds  over  a  distuica 
of  eighty  miles ;  that  dredging  Ims  actnallir  beto 
done  over  twent_\--four  miles,  the  M-idtfa  of  tlie 
chaRDct  dredged  being  nowhere  less  than  300  frcl; 
and  that  about  4^50,000  cubic  yards  of  oxcavn- 
tion  liiiTC  been  removed  from  the  bed  of  the  lake 
and  river,  and  carried  off  and  dropped  at  distanm 
averaging  more  than  a  mile."  The  object  of  ifl 
these  works  is  to  afford  free  egress  from  and  ingm 
to  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Lake  Ontario,  and  the  gretl 
lakes  of  tliL-  West,  to  vessels  drawing  twenty  feet  J 
water — a  work  which,  when  accomplishod.  'will  not 
only  divert  from  New  Tork  a  vast  amount  of  trade 
that  now  finds  its  way  thither,  but  which  will  lat^ielj 
aid  in  developing  the  resources  of  Iowa.  Wisconan, 
Minnesota,  Michigan,  Canada  West,  and  HtB  Jtt 
almost  desert  and  nntrodden  regions  of  die  Rd 
River  and  the  Saskatchewan. 

Bnt  how  to  avoid  or  overcome  the  impediments  t« 
trade  and  navigation  caused  by  the  climatu,  xsd  the 
imprisonment  of  the  great  current  of  the  river  nndff 
the  ice  of  an  almost  Siberian  winter?  That  diffictiltf 
is  not  to  lie  entirely  conquered.  There  i; 
remedy  that  man  can  apjJy.  But  the  difficulty 
Bota&ct  the  .St  Lawrence  alone,  for  it  extends  even 
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i  Hudson  River  and  to  Lttke  Champlain,  wlidi 
wly,  if  not  entirely,  Talncless  to  commerce, 
;  ihe  greater  part  of  the  winter   and  eariy 


t  eren  liere  the  same  fiir-sighted  wisdom  which 

D  the  cause  of  snch  iraproTements  in  the  St. 

mce — improTcments  advocated  and  carried  on 

i  every  kind  of  discouragement  and  diiEculty — 

a  the  opportunity  of  aiding  in  the  development 

t  tiie  country.     The  Hndson  and  Lake  Champlus 

8  affected  by  tlie  frosts  than  the  St  Lawrence. 

I  Canghnawaga,  nine  miles  west  of  Montreal, 

opposite    to    Lachine,    lo    the    northern 

^  of  Lake  Champlain,  is  a  distance  of  no 

a  twenty  miles.     A  corn-laden  vessel  from 

1  lands  around  Lake  Superior,  if  prevraited  by 

(  severity  of  the  winter  from  proceeding  beyond 

iRtreal,  might  have  the  chances  to  a  later  period 

t  year  of  sailing  down  Lake  Champlain,  and 

to  the   Hudson  and  to  the  ocean,  provided 

iriB  a  ship  canal  from  Caugliiiawaga  to  Rouse's 

The  state  of  New  York — wise  enough  to  see 

t  only  the  importance  of  connecting  the  Hndson 

,  Lake  Eric  by  means  of  the  Erie  Canal,  but 

Lake    Champlain — constructed    a    canal    some 

B  ago,  effecting  the  juncdon  at  the  southern  end 


nearly   ■ 
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of  tile  iake.  This  canal  is  sixty-five  miles  in  lengtl^ 
but  only  admits  vessels  of  eighty  tons.  But  t!i8 
link  t>ctwceii  Caughnawaga  and  tbc  northern  «• 
tremity  of  the  lake,  in  British  territory,  would  more 
effectually  unite  the  St.  LawTence,  and  consequently 
Lake  Ontai'io,  with  the  Hudson.  Thia  project  hns 
been  pnt  prominently  forward  by  Mr,  Young,  and, 
there  being  no  engineering  impediments,  the  only 
real  objection  raised  against  it  la  the  expense.  But 
this  objection  will  disappear ;  and,  it  is  all  the  moie 
important  that  it  should,  not  only  for  tlie  sake  of  tlie 
trade  of  the  St,  Lawrence,  but  for  that  of  ull  Canadi 
— deprived  by  geographical  circumstances  of  the 
Erie  Canal — and,  by  tlie  easy,  good-natured  ignor- 
ance of  the  late  Lord  Ashburton,  of  the  harbours  in 
the  territory  of  Maine,  which,  by  every  considerstioO 
of  geography,  trade,  politics,  and  natural  right,  ongfat 
to  have  belonged  to  it. 

How  necessary  it  is  for  Canada  and  the  friends  of 
Canada  to  stir  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  improve* 
ment  of  the  St,  Lawrence  and  to  the  harbour  rf 
Montreal  may  be  understood  by  the  instructions  10 
Messrs.  Cliilde,  M' Alpine,  and  jCirkwood,  the  civil 
engineers  appointed  by  tlie  Harbour  Conunissionen 
of  Montreal  to  examine  and  report  on  the  subject  :— 
"Although  the  magnificent  canals  on  the  St.  Lav^ 
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rence  are  in  perfect  order,  and  have  been  in  opera- 

ratiun  since   1849,  with  a  system  of  railways  also  in 

operation  for  two  years,  running  from  Quebec,  and 

connecting  witH  all  points  south  and  west,  yet,  up  to 

the  close  of  1856,  the  St.  Lawrence  route  had  only 

succeeded  in  attracting  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  Wesfr 

em  Canadian   and   Western   United    States'  trade, 

I  oghty-five  per   cent  of  tliat  trade  passing  through 

Erie  Canal  and  over  tlie  railways  of  the  State 

f  New  York," 

All  these  matters,  and  many  others,  I  studied  tliat 

[ght  upon  the  St.  Lawrence.    At  seven  in  the  morn- 

ig,  with  a  clear  bright  sky  above  us,  we  arrived 

Ivithin  sight  of  Gape   Uiainoud   and   the   imposing 

ifications  of  Quebec.     By  half  past  seven  wo  had 

i  Wolfe's  Landing  and  the  Heights  of  Abraham, 

Irhere  the  battle  was  fouglit  tliat  decided  the  fortunes 

F  America ;  and  at  eight  were  safely  landed  in  the 

quaintest   and   moat   remarkable   city    of  the   New 

World. 


CHAPTER    XV. 


To  Quebec  belongs  tbe  distinction  of  being  ibe  roost 
antique,  t)ie  most  qnaint,  the  moat  picturesque,  ani 
in  many  respects,  botJi  Mstorical  and  strategical,  tbe 
most  important  city  on  the  North  American  con- 
tinent; nail,  before  attempting  either  to  describe  it 
ot  to  record  the  reflectioDs  excited  by  its  singular 
history,  a  few  words  on  the  very  doubtful  point  of 
the  origin  of  its  name  may  neither  be  uninteresting 
nor  inappropriate  The  names  both  of  Canada  and 
of  Quebeu  iiave  long  puzzled  etymologists,  find,  rain- 
pant,  fiery,  and  migovemable  as  may  be  tbe  ety- 
mological bobby — a  very  Pegasus  careering  through 
all  the  sciences,  and  through  all  knowledge,  sacred 
and  profane,  ancient  and  modern  —  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  inquiries  into  the  derivations  of  words 
and  names  of  places,  if  fairly  conducted,  may  con- 
duce to  instruction,  and  throw  new  light  upon  old 
subjects,  both  in  the  highways  and  byways  of  History 
and  Literature. 
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Tlie  mime  of  Canada  is  supposed  hy  one  class  of 
^etymologists  to  have  been  derived  from   the  Spa- 
ly  and  bj  a  second  from  the  native  Indians. 
tr  Hennepin^  a  Jesuit  writer^  states  that  the 
Ipaniards  first  discovered  Canada — a  very  doubt- 
£Vil    pointy  however — and  that,  finding  notliiug  on 
tlie    coasts   that  came  up   to  their  expectations  or 
excited  their  cupidity,  they  called  it  the  ^^Cajx)  di 
Kada^"  or  "Cape  Nothing,"  whence,  by  abbrevia- 
tion, Canada.     Charlevoix,  a  later  French  writer, 
repeats    the   story,   and    adds    that  the  natives  of 
Gasp^  on  the  St  Lawrence,  were  in  the  habit  of 
repeating  to  the  French  navigators  of  the  days  of 
Jacques  Cartier,  the  real  discoverer  of  the  St  Law- 
rence and  of  Canada,  two  words  which  they  had 
picked  up  from  the  Spanish  adventurers  of  an  earlier 
date,  ''Aca  nada,"  or  ^^ Nothing  here;"  and  tliat 
the  French  mistook  their  expression  and  imagined 
that  the  name  of   tlic   country  was   Acanada,   or 
Canada.     The  French   have  laid  no  claim  to  the 
word,  though  it  may  be  mentioned  as  singular  that 
in   the   Walloon  counti*y   of  Belgium,  and  in   the 
neighboiuruig  French  territory,  where  the  same  dia- 
lect is  spoken,  a  potato  is  called  a  Canada.     But  the 
y»MlittTt  derivation  seems  the  most  probable.     Both 
on  the  Canadian  and  the  New  York  side  of  the  St. 
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Lavrdcc  occur  Indkn  names  at  places  of  wUcfa 
ibe  word  Cm^  is  tbe  leading  syllable.  Tfaos. 
opposite  Lau-hin  is  Cangb-na-waga,  or  tbc  TiElap 
itf  tiie  Rapids,  Caugb-na-daigba.  or  Canandaigoa, 
in  tbe  county  of  Genesaee,  in  tbe  Stale  of  New 
York ;  and  Onoo-daugba,  or  Onondaga  in  tbe  same 
State.  Can^a-na-daogh,  proDounced  by  tbe  lt»- 
qaois  Indiam  Cah-na-dab,  dgni&es  a  village  of 
lints,  or  a  town  :  and  tbe  word  seems  to  have  been 
adopted  h\  the  French  in  tbe  time  of  Jacqoes  Cw 
tier.  Wherever  ihej  foiiml  an  Indian  lill^e  is 
ibeir  intercourse  with  the  natires  from  Gwpe  to 
Ssult  St.  Louis,  tbev  asked  its  name,  and  were 
invariably  answered  Caogh-na-daogfa,  and  tbence 
believed  ibat  tbe  word  was  the  name  of  tbe  whtit 
country. 

Whether  ibis  be  or  be  not  tbe  tme  solution  it 
now  difficult,  and  perhaps  impossible,  to  decide; 
bat  it  seems  fortnnate  that  so  large  and  fine  t 
connu^-  has  a  good  and  sounding  name  of  its  own, 
whencesocTer  it  may  have  been  derived.  In  ibis 
respect,  as  well  as  in  some  others,  Canada  bas  as 
advantage  over  the  •■  United  States  of  AinMica" — 
a  phrase  which  designates,  but  does  not  name,  tbe 
counti^'.  And  equally  difficult  is  it  to  know  whence 
came  the  name  of  Quebec.     The  Iroquois  Indians 
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klled  the  place  Staugli-Daugh-Cona,  or  Stadacona; 
jld  the  Hurons,  a  small  remnant  of  whom  still 
^era  in  the  neigbbourliood,  called  it  Tia-ton-ta- 
li,  or  the  "  place  of  the  narrows,"  Champlain,  who 
■ft  given  his  own  name  to  the  large  and  beautiful 
ike  that  lies  between  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the 
[udson,  aays  that  the  word  Quebec  is  of  Indian  or 
Algonquin  origin,  and  signilies  a  "  strait."  Charle- 
oix,  who  wrote  nearly  a  century  after  Champlain, 
{(teats  the  statement;  but  the  Indians  themselves 
my  tliat  there  is  any  such  word  in  their  language 
r  dialects,  and  universally  agree  that  it  is  of  French 
La  Potherie,  who  wrote  on  the  discoveries 
f  Jacques  Cartier,  relates  that  the  Norman  crew 
f  that  distinguished  navigator,  on  catching  the  first 
s  of  the  imposing  Promontory  of  Cape  Dia- 
mond, on  which  the  citadel  of  Quebec  now  stands, 
exclaimed,  "  Quel  bee '.  " — what  a  beak  I  or  promon- 
tory— and  hence  the  name.  But  although  this  deri- 
vation seems  improbable,  if  not  absurd,  it  leads  in- 
quiry towards  Normandy,  and  to  the  early  settlers 
in  Kew  France,  as  Canada  was  then  called,  as  to 
the  true  source  of  the  word.  As  there  is  a  towii 
called  Caudebec  on  the  Seine  —  as  there  is  tho 
Abbey  of  Bec-Hallouin,  in  Normandy — may  tliero 
not  have  been  some  hamlet,  bourg,  fief,  or  castJe, 
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named  Qoebec,  nf  wfaiefa  tlic  none  was  traaSanl 
to  tlie  K^w  World  by  Bome  immigrant  NoniBn  it- 
▼enlurcT  and  native  uf  tbe  place  ?  TtiU  snpitoRlki 
was  at  caiv  time  greatir  strengthened  by  the  d» 
cover}'  of  a  mutilated  seal  of  the  &ido<is  Willian 
de  U  Pole.  Eari  of  Suffii^k,  in  the  rdgn  of  Heutt 
Y.  of  England.  This  seal,  engraved  in  Edmm- 
«W»f'»  Heraidry,  bears  in  the  legend  tlie  dislian 
syllables  "  Qnebcc  "  and  "  Snflblcfaias ; "  and,  as  At 
r  portion  of  the  It^nd  is  broken  off.  the  gip 
thns  eonjectnrally  supplied: — SianxuM  WlL- 
UKun  DE  Li.  Pole,  Couttis  SuiroLCBt^,  DonKn 
BE  Haubfbt.  et  de  QirEBBC.  "This,"  s!i>-s  thf 
■writer  ill  Hankins'  excellent  "  Pictare  of  Quebec," 
jmblished  in  that  dty  in  1834,  "proves  beyond 
that  Qaebec  %\'as  a  town,  castle,  baroiiT,  or 
vbich  the  iwwerful  Eail  of  Snifolt  either 
in  his  omi  right,  or  as  Governor  for  the 
in  Normandy,  or  some  other  of  the  Eng^zA 
France."  But,  though  tbi 
V'fcabt  in  tbe  mind  of  the  local 
would,  perhaps,  have  been  a  v 
doubt  had  he  consultM  "  Dugdale's  Baronage 
tiie  titles  of  Wiillam  dc  la  Pole.  In  vol.  ii.. 
I  166,  of  die  fblio  edition  of  1 675-6,  occurs  the  folic 
[  lig  passage: — "In  4  Henry  V.  this  William 
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led  by  indentures   to   serve   the   King   in   his 

a{  France  with  thirty  nioii-at-arms,  whereof 

to  be  one,  five  knights,  twenty-four  esquires, 

I  ninety  arcliera.     •     •     '     In  remnneration  of 

scii  und  other  sei-vices,  be  then  obtained  a  grant 

himeelf  and  the  bcirs  male  of  his  body  of  the 

Btles  of  H&MGOR  and  Brequebec,  with  their  ap- 

,  as  also  of  all  the  fees  and  inheritaiices 

ich  Sir  Fnike  Pagnell,  Knight,  possessed   with- 

tbe   duchy   of  Normandy,    being    then  of   the 

irly  Talae  of  three  thonsand  and  five  hundred 

Hus  it  iqipesrs  that  Wtlltam  de  la  Pole  was  Lord 
'  Srequdiee  and  not  of  Quebn,  and  thU  explana- 
ts  that  on  the  mutilated  seal  the  first 
llsble  (Bre)  may  have  been  broken  off.  Bre- 
sc,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  Bricquebec,  is  a 
Ki^  dght  miles  from  Valo^es,  in  Normandy, 
Cherbourg  and  St.  Malo,  and  possesses 
t  mins  of  an  ancient  cabllo,  with  a  lofty  donjon 
,  eighty  feet  high.  It  was  taken  from  the 
■  of  Paynell,  Pagauel,  or  Paisnel,  after  the 
ittle  of  Agincourt,  and  bestowed  by  Henry  V.  on 
I  Earl  of  Suffolk,  as  stated  in  DogcWe.  So  the 
moiogj-  founded  u[)on  the  authority  of  the  im- 
t  seal  must  fall  to  the  ground ;  and  wc  must 


either    look    for    some    other  French   town, 
or    boiirg  named  Quebec   without   the     "Bre," 
the  "  Brie,"  or  discover  a  more  probable  deri' 

It  appears  that  an  early  French  writer,  Le 
dii  Creux,  writes   the  word   in  Latin, — Kel 
and   that,  in   Major  Wallys  "  Journal   of  the 
l)edition  against  Canada  tinder  Sir  William  Fbippll 
in   1690,"  the  place  is  called   Cabeck.     Is   not  dli 
last-nientioned  the   real  clue,  after  all,  to  the 
eulty?     The   western    extremity   of    tlit*   long  pd 
montory  of  which  the  citadel  of  Quel)ec   forms  lU 
eastern  termination  is  called  Caron^,  aa  abbren 
tioii  of  Cap  Ilouge ;    and   may   not  Cabeck   be 
the   same   manner   derived   from   Cap   Bee 't      "H 
name,  said  to  liave  been  given  to  it  by  the  sailots 
Jacques  Cartier,  was  Bee,  or  promontory,  whence  ti 
transitions  to  Cape  Beck,  Cap  Bee,  Cabeck,  EeblwC 
and  Qaebec,  are  so  simple  as  to  require  oven  k 
thsm   the  usual  amount   of  etymological   strel 
to  make  them  fit.     Bnt  if  the  name  of  the  Cape  hai 
been  given  to  the  city,  as  seems  most  probable,  t 
Cajie  itself  has  lost  its  original  designation,  and 
now  called  Cape  Diamond. 

I  had  not  been  many  hours  in  Quebec  before; 
stood  at  the  wall  of  tlie  citadel,  overlooking  the  rii 
from   a  dizzy   height   of   three   hundred   feet — tb 
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of  Great  Britaiu  floating  over  my  head;  the 

[-coau-d  soldiers  of  my  native  land  pacing  their 

inds,  and  auggeating,  by  their  arms,  their  dress, 

ar  accoutrements,  their  whole  look  and  bearing, 

I  dear  old  country,  from  which  I  was  separated 

so  many  thousand  miles  of  ocean ;  and  on  the 

I  of  wliose  noblest  colony  I  stood. 

And  the  panorama,  stretching  on  every  side,  had 

the  elements  of  grandeur  and  loveliness  to  impress 

)lf  vividly  upon  the  memory  and  the  imagination. 

e  wintry  snows,  though  it  was  in  the  second  week 

May,  had  not  entirely  disappeared  from  the  land- 

ipe,  but  glittered  in  the  distance  Jn  patches  like 

1  white  tents  of  some  immense  army ;  or  lingered, 

still  larger  wreaths,  on  the  high  banks  of  the 

[lOsite  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence ;   though  on  the 

Qnebec  side,  having  a  southward  aspect,  tliey  had 

long  since  disappeared.     The  sky  was   beautifiilly 

clear,  and  distant  objects  seemed  closer  to  the  eye 

than  in  the  mellower  and  hazier  atmosphere  of  home. 

At  tho  feet  of  the  spectator,  one  hundred  yards  in 

perpendicular  descent,  and  closely  huddled   against 

the   rock,   lay   the   old    city — picturesque,  narrow, 

crooked — a  Transatlantic  Edinburgh — with   its 

!e-crowned    height    and    bristlijig   citadel :    but 
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poestissing  un  advantage  over  Edinbiugk 
and  nuijestk  rher  at  the  base  of  the  p 
the  west  wero  tlie  Heights  of  Abrulaun, 
up  the  rocks  to  the  Fluins,  famous  in  I 
battle-field  where  Wolfe,  the  young  i 
General  of  tliirty-two.  gained  Cstud 
Britain,  and  wrested  from  the  Fronch  th 
empire.  Opposite  were  the  Uei^bta  ol 
and  the  town  of  New  Liverpool.  Aw. 
was  the  beautiful  island  of  Orleans,  w 
Cartiei'  landed  on  liia  second  voyage, 
the  Island  of  13iicchus — for  its  beautji 
and  the  number  of  wild  grapes  he  ft 
there ;  an  Island,  thirty  miles  long, 
hroad  St.  Lawrence  into  two  correnl 
river  itself,  blue  and  beantiful,  and 
vesaels,  of  all  sizes,  wound  its  nu^esti 
ocean.  The  white  sails  of  tbe  shi 
gleamed  In  the  sunshine,  and  gave  ba 
animation  to  tbe  scene ;  wHlo,  rlninjj| 
the  stream,  the  "  bocxns,"  in  which.  iB 
timber,  which  forms  so  large  a  pordea 
uf  Canada,  was  inelosed  prcvioiiii  to 
ibr  Europe  and  tlifl  United  J 
idea  that  • 
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.    ftrtreBs^  but  the  important  centre  of  a  lucrative  and 
^  increasing  commerce. 

£veu  had  the  spot  been  onassociated  with  the 
kistoric  and  heroic  incidents   that    have  made    it 
of  the  most  memorable  on  the  sor&ce  of  the 


H^obe^  it  would  be  difficult  for  any  cultivated  mind 
te  refuse  the  homage  of  admiration  to  its  natural 
advmntages  and  its  romantic  loveliness.  Within  the 
ciladel  is  a  monument  erected  to  the  memory  of 
Wdth  and  Montcalm — a  small  obelisk^  bearing  the 
mmnK  of  the  mighty  dead :  Wolfe  on  one  side  of  the 
teCragOD,  Montcalm  on  the  other ;  and  recalling  by 
their  juxtaposition  in  death  and  in  history,  as  well 
as  on  the  monument,  the  lines  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  on 
two  very  different  heroes : — 

"  Tlie  solemn  echo  seems  to  cry 
Hei«  let  their  diacord  with  them  die  ; 
Bat,  search  the  land  of  IiTiiig  men, 
Where  wilt  thou  find  their  like  again?  " 

Aad  if  tiieir  rivalry,  just  one  hundred  years  ago,  had 
taken  another  turn,  what  would  have  happened  ?  If 
lfc>ntealm  had  vanquished  Wolfe,  or  Wolfe  had  failed 
to  scale  the  Heights  of  Abraham,  and  drag  up  his 
one  gun  to  the  Plains,  what — if  we  are  justified  at  all 
in  entering  into  such  inquiries — would  have  been  the 
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eooditiaa  of  Nortb  Amerkm  at  the  present  tniMl 
Nav,  what  rould  hftve  been  the  couditioa  of  oa 
ancient  Europe?  Woife's  Tictorjr,  and  the  &fit 
fiiQowiDg  oonqnestof  Canada,  verc,  there  cannot  h 
a  doabt,  among  the  most  powerful  of  the  teaan 
whkji  iodaced  the  French  Monarchy  to  lend  its  ail 
to  the  revolted  sabjvcts  of  the  British  cokmiea  ii 
Amaica,  and  which  brought  to  Geoi^  WaahingUn 
the  duTalroos  aid  of  Laftrette,  and  procured  tor  tl 
United  Slates  that  independence  qf  Eo^rland  whick 
noder  other  circoni^taiioos  ther  might  not  perh^ 
hare  enjoi'ed  to  this  dar.  And  that  noble  st^l^^ 
in  which  La&jette  and  his  Frenchmen  played  so  di 
tingoisbed  a  part,  had  its  inflacnce  in  Eorope,  m 
wTODght  so  poweifdlly  npon  the  minds  of  the  Fimc^ 
people  as  not  only  to  predispose  them  for  the  e 
1 789,  bnt  to  exasj>erate  and  impel  them. 
Liber^  was  tl>e  mother  of  the  French  Rerolotkn. 
It  was  the  example  of  Washington  and  Franklin  tl 
helped  to  raise  np  the  early  zealots  of  1 7i 
in  the  Old  World  vrhat  was  so  s[Jendidly  accomplisbei 
in  the  Mew.  If  Montcalm  bad  been  the  conqnenV 
instead  of  Wolfe,  and  if  Canada  had 
French,  Louis  XVI.  might  not  have  lost  his  I 
on  the  scaffold;   no  Robespierre  and  Danton  mi^d 
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^e  proved   themaelves   the  fanatics   of  Liberty; 

Napoleoa   Bonaparte   might  have  arisen   like  a 

meteor   to   illumine   and   affright   the  world; 

the    mighty   Republic    of   the    United    States 

ight  have  been  what  Canada  now  is — a  fi-ec  and 

I  prosperous   colony   of  the   British   Crown.     It  is 

Scult  in  such  a  spot  as  Quebec — the  militaiy  key 

I  Nortli  America,  and  where  the  great  event  nsso- 

cr  with  the  name  of  Wolfe  was  decided 

I  avoid  indulging  more  or  less  in  reflections  of 

I  kind.     Such  trains  of  thought  are  the  homage 

indod  by  the  genius  loei,  and  he  who  does  not 

^  it  may  he  as  vrise  as  an  owl,  and  possibly  as 

ifiible. 

i  Quebec  has  greatly  outgrown   its   original   limits ; 

the  large   suburb   of  St  Jolm'a  stretching  far 

nyond  the  fortifications  of  the  citadel  towards  the 

lains   of   Abraham,   contains   a  population   which 

lerably  exceeds  that  of  the  City  proper.     The 

e  population  is  estimated  at  about  40,000.     The 

t  of  the  old  town  is  essentially  French,  while 

eubnrb    partakes    more   of   the    Anglo-Saxon 

but  not  80  much  bo  as   to  destroy  the 

dominant    French    element.      The    monasteries. 

iDvents,  churches,  and  catliodrals  vindicate  by  their 

rchitecture  the  country  of  their  founders,  and  are 
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ig  out  into  the  wilderness  ae  population  ii^ 
teased,  t]iey  have  preien'ed  to  reiaam  apoo  the 
row  strips  on  the  banks  of  the  river  where  their 
rfiuhers  first  effected  a  settlement,  while  for  miles 
■yond  them  lies  the  >-irgin  forest,  ready  fur  the  axe 
bd  the  plough,  and  capable  of  maiataining  a  uumer- 
1  population,  both  of  agriculturists  and  traders. 
it  Jean  Baptists,  m  the  habitant  is  called,  is  a 
tet,  good  suul,  strongly  attached  to  his  paternal 
IT  acres,  or  one  acre,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  has 
t  tbe  restless  spirit  of  enterprise  within  hiin  that 
rries  tlie  Yankee  or  the  Englishman  into  the  busy 
orld  to  curve  himself  a  furtniie.  He  loves  to 
^  around  the  church,  and  would  rather  live 
m  a  aciall  pittance  within  its  shadow  than  quin- 
ile  his  income,  or  rise  to  wealth,  in  a  new  and 
district.  In  the  still  busy  and  fertile  valley 
tlie  RicheUeu,  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  St. 
mrence,  already  described,  the  same  teelio^  and 
kctice  prevail,  and  the  same  results  have  ensued, 
le  land  is  so  subdivided  and  eshuusted  that  a 
trict  which  once  annualTy  exported  large  quantities 
wheat,  now  scarcely  grows  enough  for  the  con- 
uptioR  of  itif  own  inliahitonls.  This  defect  in  the 
Biactcr  of  the  people  appears  to  be  ineradicable, 
1  threatens  to  produce  in  Canada  a  )tate  «f  thn^ 
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thoDgh  witb  a  (lifTcrence,  stirh  aa  that  wliicli  «i 
ia  Ineluul  prior  to  tlie  inline  and  plagne  of  II 
8-9.  and  whicli  made  tbe  goremment  of  Ire 
the  grade»t  difficulty  witb  which  the  Cnwr 
Ei^Mid  e^-er  had  to  contend.  The  New  Wi 
with  its  boundless  agricnltural  resources,  w 
seeni  at  the  first  glance  to  be  too  lurge  for  pan 
ism ;  bat  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  past  his 
iiod  {iresent  condition  of  tlie  Frcuch  colonist) 
lA>wer  or  Eastern  Canada  justify  the  fear  that 
plague  of  Europe  may  be  introduced  into  Amei 
sod  that  as  was  the  case  in  Ireland,  the  social  dis 
may  be  aggravated  by  questions  of  race  and  rclif 
Yet  when  tlie  evil  attains  its  climax  tliere  will  do 
less  be  a  remedy:  and  the  hahilana,  pnshedJ 
the  wilderness  by  a  necessity  &oni  which  th*rtj 
be  DO  means  of  escape,  will  not  have  so  far  toH 
in  search  of  new  fields  and  firesh  pastuns  aii| 
fellow-sufferers  of  the  Green  Isle.  If  thoml 
sec  or  suggest  the  possibility  of  such  a  groirtl 
circumstances  be  not  open  to  the  accusatioi 
looking  somewhat  too  far  into  the  tmcertain  fut 
should  not  tliose  who  have  it  in  their  power  to  di 
public  opinion  in  Canada,  and  espt^cially  among 
descendants  of  the  early  French,  warn  the  pe 
while  it  is  yet  time?     A  rich  Church  and  s  { 
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DRtented,  and  sImple-miuJed  people  form  one  sort 
t  Arcadia ;  but  it  Is  not  tlie  Arcadia  of  Englialimen, 
r  of  any  branch  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  family ;  neither 
I  it  an  Arcadia  for  the  perpetuation  of  which  they 
re  likely  to  contribute  any   portion   of   theii-  own 
a  earnings. 
Every    visitor   to   Quebec,   unless    his   heart  be 
ttterly  ossified  by  the  pursuits  of  trade  aud  deadened 
>  all  sentiment,  pays  a  visit  to  the  Plains  of  Abra- 
•m,  to  the  spot  where  Wolfe  fell,  marked  by  an 
and   to   the   steep   path  up  the  cliff  from 
le  shore,  at  the  place  now   called   Wolfe's   Cove- 
Tie  drive  over  the  Plains  to  Cap  Rouge  would  well 
^>ay  the  visitor  by  the  beauty  of  the  sceuery,  even 
ere  there  no  such  history  attached  to  the  ground 
.  to  hallow   it  by  the   reminiscences  of  patriotic 
leroism  and  glorious  death.     The  road  runs  parallel 
Hritfa  Uie   St.    Lawrence    from   Cape   to   Cape,  aud 
^e  river  bank   is  studded   with   the   \-illas   of  the 
ittierchants   of   Quebec,  each   with   its   surrounding 
;grDves   and   gardens.     The  cultivated  and  inclosed 
wound  has  gradually  occupied  the  battle-field  and 
I  approaches,  so  that  it  is  now  difficult  to  trace 
e  actual   scene   of  the  conflict ;    but  in  the  very 
rlieart  of  the  battle,   on  the  fl])ot  where   Wolfe  fell 
mortally  wounded,  a  stone  was  erected  in  1834 — 
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oerenty-five    years  after    the  erent — bearins  tfc 
MIowing  MDipfe  and  eloqnent  inscription : — 

WOLFE, 
VICTORIOUS. 


r  in  1834  tliaii  never ;  but  it  was  not  c 
to  the  British  Government  that  Lhree-qoartcrG  0 
a  century  should  have  been  suffered  to  elapse  < 
ihis  tribute  was  puid  to  the  ^rallaDt  soldier  and  i 
of  genius,  who  vrovi  for  Britain  so  ^lendid  a  prize  til 
Canada,  and  sealed  the  purchase  with  his  bloc 
In  the  history  of  this  great  straggle  it  sbould  alvajl 
be  remembered,  to  the  enhancement— if  that 
possiUe — of  the  pure  fiunt-  of  Wolfe,  that  he  a 
lus  army  of  Britons  scorned  to  accept  the  mm 
aid  of  the  Indian  tomahawk,  and  tliat,  as  far  a 
Great  Britain  was  concerned,  it  was  a  ^r  fi^ 
■with  fair  weapons.  When  Montcalm  was  told  thj 
WoHe  hiul  landed  above  the  town,  and  made  goa 
his  footing  on  the  Plains,  he  refused  to  give  credena 
to  a.  fcct  so  nnexpected  and  alarming.  "It  moi 
only  be  Wolfe  and  a  small  party,"  he  said,  "ccm 
to  bom  a  few  houses,  look  about  him,  and  return.' 
When  no  longer  aWe   to  doubt  that   Wolfe,  witlli 
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igoodlj  force  of  British  troops,  and  ttie  Grenadters 
siinw  to  wipe  off  the  stigma  of  a  pro\-ious  repalse 
MoQtinorenci,  were  in  actual  military  possession 
tiic  Plains,  and  of  the  approaches  ta  Quebec, 
Then,"  said  he,  "  they  have  pit  to  the  weak  aide 
'  this  miserable  garrison.  Therefore  we  must 
ideavouv  to  crush  them  by  our  nnmbers,  and  scalp 
,em  all  by  twelve  o'clock."  Montcalm,  tliongh  he 
d  not  hesitate  to  employ  the  Indians  and  their 
alptng  knives,  wa.^,  perhaps,  allowed  no  discretion 
the  matter  by  his  snperiors  at  home,  and  waa 
It  otherwise  an  nngenerous  foe.  Ho,  too,  lost  his 
"e  in  the  struggle ;  and,  ere  dying,  paid  the 
forces  and  Wolfe — -who  exjMi-cd  several  honns 
ifore  him — this  magnanimous  compliment;  "Since 
was  my  misfortune  to  be  discomfited  and  mortally 
Minded,  it  is  a  consolation  to  me  to  he  vanquished 
T  so  brave  and  generous  an  enemy.  If  I  could 
rvive  this  wound,  I  would  engage  to  beat  three 
nes  the  number  of  such  forces  as  I  commanded 
is  morning,  with  one-third  the  number  of  British 


It  is  difficult  to  decide  which  of  these  two  great 
liers  is  most  beloved  by  tlie  existing  generation 
Lower  Canadians.  ThcR-  is  sympathy  for  the 
',  tnd  glory  for  the  name,  of  both.     It  is  no  lo^er 


bad  taste  for  an  Anglo-Saxcn  to  praise  Wolfe  in  the 
presence  of  a  French  Ciinadian,  or  for  a  FrcDch 
Canaditin  to  glory  before  a  British  settler  iu  the  deeds 
and  character  of  Montcalm.  Time  lias  effaced  »11 
jealoDsies,  and  to  the  victor  and  the  vanqnished  an 
alike  accorded  the  tribute  of  history  and  the  lore 
and  respect  of  posterity. 

Quebec  possesses  the  beautiful  public  cemetery  of 
Mount  Uermon,  two  miles  front  the  city,  on  the  ronj 
to  Cap  Rouge.  From  every  point  of  the  grounds  it 
to  bf  obtained  a  fine  view  of  the  St  Lawrence,  roil- 
ing far  beneath  the  feet  of  tlic  si>eptator  the  abundant 
current  of  its  waters.  Seen  from  that  height,  it 
seems  to  repose  as  calmly  as  the  bosom  of  a  n 
tain  lake,  and  gives  no  evidence  of  the  strength  and 
majesty  with  which  it  sweeps  to  the  Atlantic-  The 
grounds  of  Mount  Hemion  are  very  tastefully  laid 
out  and  planted ;  and,  while  sufBciently  near  to  tin 
city  for  convenience,  are  too  distant  to  justify  tba 
fear  tliat  any  {wssible  increase  of  Quebec  will  ev«r 
render  the  cemetery  intramural.  Here,  at  tlie  ei 
tremity  of  a  leafy  avenue,  lies,  under  a  handsoa 
monument,  erected  by  the  liberality  of  his  sympftr 
tliizing  countrymen,  the  body  of  John  Wilson,  th« 
once-celobratod  Scottish  vocalist,  who  died  of  A^atia 
cholera,  iu  Queljec,  in  1849.     But  the  solitudes  oE 
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t  HermoQ   possess   a  more   melancholy  and  a 

WB  interesting  grave  than  thia.   In  one  long  trench, 

deep,  one  above  the  other,  buried  with  their 

lotlies  on,  as  they  died,  lie  no  less  than  two  hundred 

1  sixty-two  persona  of  all  ages.     Here  are  grand- 

thers  and  grandmothers,  sons  and  daughters,  hus- 

inds  and   wives,   brothers   and   sisters,   and   little 

bildren — who  all  perished  in  the   burning  of  the 

team-ship  Montreal,  bound  from  Glasgow  to  Mon- 

»1,  in  June,  1857.     The  aad  calamity  excited  a 

[nful  sensation  throughout  Canada,  as  well  as  in 

Mtland,  from  which  nearly  all  the  emigrants  came. 

were   all   of  the   best   class   of  fanners   and 

ichanics,   mostly  strong    young  men,  with   their 

:s  and  families,  who  had  saved  a  little  capital  by 

■adence  and  thrift  in  the  Old  Country,  and  came 

■  in  all  the  pride  of  health  and  strength,  and 

.  the  flush  of  hope   and  enterprise,  to  try  their 

J  on  a  new  soil.     They  had  passed  in  safety 

irough   all   the   perils   of   the   Atlantic;    and   for 

Ipwards  of  six  hundi'ed  miles  through  the  Gulf  and 

r  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  with  the  land  of  their 

loption  within  an  arrow's  flight  on  either  side  of 

leir  ship.     As  the  noble  vesael  passed  Quebec  on 

her  way  to  Montreal,  the  people  on  the  wharves  and 

on  the  fortifications  turned  out  to  look  at  her;  and 
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one  wbo  had  been  a  aaiior,  and  had  a  keen  eye  6u  dl 
the  appurtenances  of  a  ship,  remarked  to  a  comnidiv 
"  That  vessel  is  on  fire  I "  And  bo  it  proved.  She 
had  not  steamed  above  two  miles  past  Wolfe's  Cove 
when  tlic  flames  burst  oat :  and  the  CAptain,  as  tW 
only  chance  of  safctj-,  drove  her  on  shore  ou  a 
narrow  ledge  of  rot;k  between  Wolfe's  Cove 
Cap  Rouge.  Unfortunately,  there  were  ten  feet  a[ 
water  on  tlie  landward  aide  of  the  ledge,  and  Ha 
distracted  people,  listening  to  no  counsel,  in  their 
terror  to  escape  from  the  dread  oncmy.  Fire,  leajied 
by  scores  and  hundreds  into  the  water,  knowing  no- 
thing of  its  depth,  and  hoping  to  be  able  to  vtdi 
ashore.  Out  of  upwaj'ds  of  four  htmdred  soak,  only 
aboat  eighty  were  rescued ;  the  remainder,  including 
many  hapless  motheis  and  tlieir  little  children, 
many  beautiful  young  girls,  were  drowned  withitt 
sight — and,  had  they  remained  quiet  and  self- 
collected  for  a  few  moments  longer,  within  reach — 
of  deliverance.  And  here  they  Ue  in  one  long  gcavo, 
their  very  names  unknown,  save,  perhaps.  Is  their 
sorrowing  relatives  in  Scotli^ndj  and,  iu  some  in- 
stances, where  whole  families  perished  together,  un- 
known to  living  man.  Few  of  the  survivors  of  the 
calamity  remained  in  Canaila.  There  seamed  to  ^eir 
minds  to  be  a  curse  upon  the  couutrj';   and  they 
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returned  to  the  old  land  in  despair.  Tlic  loss  to 
Canada  was  great.  They  were  the  very  class  of 
emigrants  the  most  needed,  and  the  most  useful ; 
imd  their  combined  capital,  and  the  use  they  conld 
have  made  of  it  witliin  fonr  or  five  years,  represented 
at  least  half  a  million  of  pounds  sterling.  The 
Canadians  came  forward  on  the  occasion  witli  a 
generosity  that  did  them  honour.  The  Scotch  par- 
ticularly distinguished  themselves  by  the  liberality 
of  tbeir  subscriptions  for  the  relief  of  the  Burvivors. 
Quebec,  Montreal,  Toronto,  HoraiHon,  and  other 
cities  contributed  large  sums  to  the  fond.  It 
seemed  to  me,  when  standing  upon  the  spot,  that 
few  graves  could  be  more  affecting.  The  mounds 
raised  over  heroes  slain  in  battle,  or  the  trencbes 
into  which  are  thrust  the  victims  of  a  plague,  may 
appeal  strongly  to  the  sympathies  of  those  who  in 
Ae  preeence  of  Death  remember  humbly  uid  reve- 
reBtially  their  own  humanity ;  but  the  grave  of  lu^, 
of  health,  of  strength,  of  youth,  and  of  infancy,  all 
Bntglod  togetlicr  by  the  accident  of  one  moment 
—hy  one  tick  of  the  great  pendulum  of  Fate — 
^tpeals  still  more  potently  both  to  the  heart  and  tite 
ima^nation. 

Closely  adjoining  Mount  Hcrmon,  and  on  the  same 
Heights  of  Abraham,  ia  Spwicer  Wood,  the  smnmer 
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residence  of  the  Governors-General  of  Canadi, 
through  the  pleasant  grounds  of  which  otir  fattj 
strolled  at  will  for  upwards  of  an  hour,  ere  w* 
proceeded  to  an  equally  pleasant  though  smatkr 
villa,  where  an  English  gentleman  retired  from  il» 
British  army  to  cultivate  a  Canadian  estate,  anaiicd 
our  coming,  and  gave  us  a  hospitable  welcome. 

But,  though   the    Heights  of  Abraham  and  & 
road  to  Cap  Rouge  are  among  the  6rst  drives  OT' 
walks  taken  by  every  visitor  to  Quebec  who 
time  at  hia  command,  they  are  not  the  only  esciu>- 
sions  that  should  be  made  by  those  who  have 
eye   for  the  jiicturesque,   and  who   desire  to    e 
the   beauties  of  a   land   that   is   pre-eminently 
land  of   torrents    and   waterfalls — a    land    that 
even  more  musical  with  the  voice  of  streams  tli 
Scotland    or    Switzerland,    and    that    possesses,  in 
addition  to  the  world's  wonder,  the  great  Niagi 
such   splendid   cataracts   as  those  of  Montmorenc^ 
Lorette,  and  the  Chaudiire.     The  ride  to  the  Fi 
of  Montmoreiici,   and   that  equally  picturesque 
the  village  and  Falls  of  Lorette,  cannot  lie  omitted 
by  any  traveller  who  dares  to  say,  on  his  retuni  to 
Europe,  that  he  has  been  to  Quebec.     The  ride  to 
Montmorenci,  tlirough  the  long  village  of  Beauport, 
is  only  interesting  from  the  glimpses  which  it  affords 
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F  Frencli  Canadian  peasant  life.  The  fine  church, 
ke  mean  cottage,  and  the  croas  by  the  wayside, 
re  all  familiar  objects  to  him  who  has  travelled 
I  Europe;  but  Beaiiport  possesses  characteristics 
r  its  owD,  which  are  due  to  the  climate  rather 
un  to  the  people.  The  village  (the  head-quarters 
r  Montcalm  in  1759)  extends  nearly  the  whole  dis- 
ince  fi'om  Quebec  to  Montmorcnci,  straggling  on 
Dth  sides  of  the  way,  each  house  presenting  itself 
t  the  road  diagonally,  with  a  sharp  corner.  The 
ront  door  is  reached  by  a  hij^h  flight  of  steps; — 
Oth  arrangements  being  essential  to  the  comfort  of 
M  people  in  the  long  and  severe  winters  of  Canada, 
"be  cornerwisG  implacement  of  the  houses  allows 
ie  wintry  winds  to  carry  to  the  rear  the  snow 
rhich  might  in  other  circumstances  be  driited  to 
lie  front;  and  the  high  door  is  necessary  for  the 
■fe  egress  and  ingress  of  the  people  to  their  homes, 
I  seasons  when  the  accumulated  snowfall  is  often 
in  or  twelve  feet  in  depth.  The  windows  of  nearly 
rery  one  of  these  cottages  were  so  profusely  filled 

nth  flowers  as  to  challenge  a  stranger's  attention, 
lot  only  to  their  beauty  and  choiceness,  but  to  the 

^egant  taste  of  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the 
ibUana,  of  whose  love  of  floriculture  they  afforded 
tch  pleasant  proofs. 
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The  Montmorenci  River  discharges  itself  iato 
the  St.  Lawrence  oyer  a  liigh  precipitous  liuik  of 
ne«rly  two  huodred  feet; — a  vcnr'  noble  c.itancL 
The  winter  acldum  lays  its  icy  touch  upon  ^ 
waters  with  such  sovcrity  as  to  arrest  the  cuttoX. 
but  every  year  the  spray  cast  upwards  by  ^ 
torrent  is  &oz^  ere  it  (alls,  and  sprinkles  thi 
banks  and  the  ice  of  the  lower  strciuu  with  ahowai 
of  SHOW,  wliich  form  a  cone  or  hill  at  a  akort 
distance  from  the  Fall.  In  cold  weather  this 
o(Wn  rises  as  high  as  the  upper  level  of  the 
trom  which  the  river  leaps.  It  is  a  fitvoant* 
diversicm  of  the  citizens  of  Quebec,  wheo  tb* 
winter  forbids  all  business,  and  nothing  is  to  Iw 
thought  of  ntdcas  it  be  pleasure,  or  the  balancii^ 
of  the  gains  and  losses  of  the  previous  spring 
summer,  to  make  excursions  to  Montmorenci,  and 
give  the  young  folks  or  the  ladies  a  slide  down 
tJie  cone  in  cars  constructed  for  the  purpose.  Al 
the  time  of  my  visit,  though  the  spuing  was  &r 
advanced,  the  cone  still  remained  about  forty  feet 
in  height,  and  the  river,  at  the  base  of  the  raDj 
was  thickly  coated  with  ice.  From  one  point  of 
the  rock,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  gorge,  a  fiat 
view  of  Quebec,  glittering  at  a  distance  of  aevca 
miles  to  the  west,  is  to  be  obtained ;   while  eatt- 
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ird  stretches  l^  Island  nf  Orleans,  with  its  snpei^ 
lundant  wild   grapes,   its   sonny    shores,   and   its 
tile  liiUs  and  Talleys. 
!  There  is  within  the  limits  of  the  British  isles  one 
Kit  from  which  n  view  equally  grand  and  extcn- 
nve  is  to  be  had,  and  that  is  nt  the  very  summit 
'  Strone  Point,  in  the  Firth  of  Clyde  ;— a  place 
visited,   bat  which    may   be    recommended 
all  pedestrians   and    lovers   of    tlic   grand   and 
intic  in  scenery  who  find  themselves  on  a  sum- 
day  at  Greenock,   Kilmun,   Dunoon,   or   any 
of   the    bcautifnl    watering-places    for   which 
;  Clyde  is  celebrated,  and  who  may  wish  to  see 
1  small  effort,  and  without  the  necessity  of  cross- 
r  the  Atlantic,  a  resemblance  to  the  most  romantic 
senery  of  Canada. 

►  The  Fails  of  Lort'ttc  are  not  so  picturesque  as 

lose  of  Montraorenci,  but  ai'e  well   worthy  of  a 

Seit,  not  only  for  their  own  beauty,  but  for  their 

lose   proximity  to  the   Indian   village   of  Lorette, 

ike  re    resides    the    last    scanty    remnant    of    the 

iace  powerful   tri!>e    of   the    Hurons,   the    former 

E  and  possessors  of  Canada.     Paul,  tlie  chief  or 

J  of  thti   tribe,    is    both   the   most  exalted  and 

most    respectable    member    of   the   tribe,   uiid 

with   succesf,   bv  means  of  the  female 
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iticiiibcrs  of  liis  family,  a  trade    in    tlie  asual  hi 
dian  toys   and  nicknacks  wUch   strangers   bve  1 
purchase,    and    in     his     own    person    cultivates  i 
farm  in  a  manner  that  proves  him  to  be   a  skilfv 
and   thrifty   agriculturist.      His   aged    mother  isi 
her  sister,  the  "  Quefn   of  the   Huroiis," 
us    hospitably    in    their    ueatJy-fumislied    cottsge; 
and    tlie   lattur,   eighty   years    of   age,    whom  w» 
regaled  with  a  quart  of  Bass's  pale  ale,  which  she 
relished  exceclingly,  and  drank  ofl"  at  two  draughts, 
showed  us  a  silver  medal  which  she  had  receive 
from  Aldoruian   Garratt,   Lord   Mayor  of  London, 
in    182o,  when    she    and    her    late    husband,   the 
"  King,"   had  visited   London,  to  urge   some  claim 
of  territorial    right   upon   the  British  Government. 
The    old    lady,  in   return  for   the    interest    I   had 
expressed   in   her,   and,  perhaps,  also,  to   show  liet 
gratitude    for   the    bitter    ale,   obligingly   told   inj 
fortune  by  looking  at  my  palm,  and  refused  to  re- 
ceive fee  or  reward  for  her  paina.     What  the  fortuns 
predicted  was,  and  whether  it  has  come  true,  need 
not  be  told,  further  than  it  was  just  as  favourable 
and  just   as    true   as   that  with  which   any   gip^ 
nearer   home   could   have  flattered  me.     And  anj 
one   more   like  a  gipsy  than   the  "  Queen   of  tha 
Hurons"  I  never  saw.     I  could  not  help  believing, 
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hen  I  looked  upon  her,  and  as  I  do  when  I  recall 
}r  to  my  mind,  that  the  red  men  of  the  New 
/'orkl  and  the  gipsies  of  the  Old  are  one  people; 
e  same  in  their  features,  build,  and  habits ;  in 
leir  restless  and  wandering  mode  of  life ;  in  their 
aims  to  the  power  of  divination ;  and  in  their  in- 
ipability  of  enduring  continuous  hard  labour,  or 
laching  any  high  degree  of  civilization. 
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Fbom  Montreal  to  Toronto  fay  die  Grand  Trunk 
Railway  is  a  long  day's  journey  of  333  miles. 
The  line  passes  by  or  near  the  towns  of  Cornwall, 
Prescott,  Brookville,  Kingston,  Belleville,  Coburg, 
Port  Hope,  Bownianville,  Oswaka  and  others,  of 
which  the  populations  vary  in  numbers  from  1,800 
at  Port  Hope,  to  16,000  at  Kingston.  By  taking 
the  rail,  the  traveller  misses  all  the  scenery  of 
the  St,  Lawrence,  the  Rapids,  and  the  Thou- 
sand Isles,  but  as  these  are  seen  to  greater  ad- 
vantiige  in  descending  the  river,  and  as  there  is 
no  jKissibility  of  shooting  the  rapids,  except  with 
the  current,  the  rail  is  the  most  expeditious  mode 
of  travelling  from  Montreal  westwards,  and  the 
steamer  by  far  the  best  and  most  agreeable  tor 
ti'avellers  going  east.  I  therefore  left  un visited 
until  my  return,  the  Thousand  Isles  and  the  Rapids, 
and  bidding  a  temporary  farewell  to  the  pleasant  city 
of  Montreal,  started  for  Toronto,  at   seven  in  the 
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^  loming.  The  scenery  after  we  lost  sight  of  the 
Bis  of  Montreal,  and  the  ^stening  spires  and 
.aqpolas  of  the  citj^  soon  ceased  to  be  picturesque, 
nd  all  the  way  to  Kingston,  a  distance  of  173  miles, 
rlras  flat  and  monotonous  in  the  extreme.  Our 
Tain  was  composed  of  five  long  cars  of  a  construe- 
^  ion  fo'eciselj  similar  to  that  of  the  .comfortless 
travelling  kennels  used  in  tlie  United  States;  and 
fy;ke  method  of  taking  the  tickets,  and  of  allowing 
I  the  conductor  the  entire  control  over  moneys 
}r^te&\'ed  from  the  passengers  who  enter  at  the  prin- 
^ipal  or  at  the  intermediate  stations,  without  the 
^Jnreliminary  purchase  of  tickets,  was  exactly  the 
iJftaie.  Soon  after  leaving  Kingston  our  course  for 
.  ;q)waa.'ds  of  150  miles  skirted  the  shore  of  Ontario. 
^iThe  lake  was  on  this  occasion  roughened  by  a  storm 
diat  made  its  broad  expanse  far  more  picturesque 
lian  the  flat,  unvarying  panorama  on  the  landward 
Vde;  from  whence,  ever  and  anon,  as  our  train 
opped,  we  could  hear  the  loud  croaking  of  multi- 
des  of  frogs,  which,  from  their  power  of  lung, 
iJit  have  been  of  a  considerably  larger  species  than 
^^  %  largest  bnll-frogs  of  the  Old  World.  I  was  in- 
toed  by  a  passenger  that  these  were  the  ^^  veritable 
^tfaigales  of  Canada,"  and  that  their  croak  sounded 
Tr   commonly  like  the  words  ^^  strong  rum,  strong 
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rum."  Our  train  reached  its  destination  in  little  moi^ 
tlian  fourteen  hours  and  s  quarter,  arriving  at  twenn 
minutes  past  nine  in  the  evening,  only  five  minulM 
aft«r  the  advertised  time.  Such  punctaality  as  this  Ii 
was  never  before  my  good  fortune  to  witness  on  an 
railway  in  America,  and  tlie  speed,  nearly  tweiitv- 
nine  miles  an  lioui-,  including  stoppages,  was  greatrt 
than  the  average  rate  of  travelliog  in  the  Statis. 
Having  taken  up  my  quarters  at  the  Rossin  HouK. 
a  Hionater  hotel, — the  largest  in  Canada — comiuctol 
by  an  Ajnerican  on  the  American  principle,  I  sullifd 
out  in  the  morning  to  take  my  first  look  at  H* 
legislative  capital  for  the  time  being  of  the  twi 
Canadas, 

The  contrast  between  Toronto  and  the  cities  rf 
Canada  East  was  so  marked  and  striking,  tbat  b 
was  some  time  before  I  could  persuade  myself  that 
I  was  not  back  again  in  the  United  States.  In 
Montreal  and  Quebec  the  solid,  substantial  aspect  of 
the  houses,  the  streets,  the  churches  and  public 
buildings,  continually  suggests  the  idea  of  Europe. 
Everything  seems  to  ha\e  the  slow  growth  of  cen- 
turies, as  in  France,  Germany,  and  England.  The 
streets  seem  to  have  arranged  themselves  to  Ae 
wants  of  successive  generations,  and  to  have  ben 
made  straight  or  crooked,  wide  or  narrow,  acconlq| 


the  need  or  caprice  of  the  moment,  and  not  in 

irsoance  of  any  pre-devised  plan.     But  Toronto, 

tiling  of  yesterday,  a,  mere  mushroom,  compared 

ith  the  antiqnity  of  Montreal  and  Quebec,  though 

ivalling  the  one,  and  exceeding  the  other  in  trade 

id  population,  is  built  upon  the  American  principle, 

rhich  loves  the  economy  of  straight  lines,'  asserts  the 

;eaaity  of  system,  prefei's  the  chess-board  to  the 

laze,  and  the  regularity  of  art  to  the  picturesque  irre- 

ilarity  of  nature.     It  is  first  the  plan  and  then  the 

ty;  not  the  city  in  the  first  instance,  to  grow  afler- 

or  to  cease  to  grow  as  it  pleases,  as  was  the 

se  with  all  cities  more  than  two  hundred  years  old. 

The  streets  are  long  and  straight.     There  is  no 

tore  crookedness   in   them  than  there  is  in  Phil- 

lelphia;    and    they   all    run   at    right    angles   to 

le  Lake ;   and  one  of  them — York  Street — is  snp- 

sed  on  the  map  to  stretch  away — atraighter  than 

arrow's  flight — to  Lake  Simcoe,  nearly  forty  miles 

ituiL     There  is  a  Yankee  look  abont  the  whole 

!,  which  it  is  impossible  to  mistake;  a  pushing, 

iving,    business-like,    smart    appearance    in    the 

)ple   and    in   the   streets;   in   the   stores,  in   the 

iks,  and    in   the    churches.      I    could    not    but 

lerve,  too,  that   there  was   a   much   larger  pre- 

ice  of  Scotch  names  over  the  doors  than  I 
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had  previously  soea  in  any  oUter  ui^  of  Amenta. 
Looked  upon  from  any  part  of  itseli^  Torotrto  dna 
uot  greatly  impress  t!ie  imagination ;  but  seen  &wi 
the  deck  of  one  of  the  ferry  steam-lwiats  that  ply  ai 
reguhir  intervals  between  the  city  and  the  long  io» 
sti'ip   of   a   peninsula   that,    at   a   distance    uf   fuor 
miles  &om'  tlie  shore,  protects  tlie  harbour,   it  htt 
all  tlie  air  of  wealth  and  majesty  that  belongs  tt 
a    f^reat    city.       Its    numerous   church-spires    wi 
public   buildings ;    its   wharves,   factories,   and   ^1 
cliiinneya,  mark  it  for  what  it  is — a  busy,  tliriiin^ 
and  expanding  plac^e.     In  the  year  1793,  the  sf/i 
un  which  it  stands  was  covered  with  a  dense 
amid  which,  close  to  the  lako,  might  be  seen 
wigwams  of  the  Itllsdssagua  Indians.     The  site 
fixed   upon   by  (iovcmor   Suncoe,  luid    the   fill 
town  named  York,  in  honotir  of  tlie  duke  of  Y( 
then  a  favonrite  with  the  British   anny;   and 
ground  cleared  in  1794.     The  Parliament  of  U\ 
Canada    met    here    in     1797.       But    the 
of   the    place    was    not    rapid;     for,    in    1B21, 
■quarter   of  a  centnry  a&er  its  foundation,  it 
t^ed    but    250    houses    and     1,336     inhal 
During  the  next  nine  years  its  progress  was 
satisfactory ;  and  itt  ambition  wau  great  enough 
draw  npon  it  the  ill-wiU  of  oiber  struggling  plaoM 
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I  apon  the  Lake,  by  whose  inhabitants  It  was  called 
derision  "  Little  York,"  "  Dirty  Little  York," 
■'Muddy  Little  York."  Bat  "  Little  York" 
I  well  situated;  its  early  inhabitants  knew  how 
I  tnm  its  advantages  to  account ;  and  by  rapid 
r  it  became  the  seat  of  a  largo  trade  and  of 
considerable  manufactures — auiongst  whicli 
:  of  furniture  and  mocbiuery  are  now  the  most 
irtant.  The  name  of  Toronto,  derived  from  the 
tginal  Indian  appellation  of  a  collection  of  wigwams 
;  once  stood  upon  the  saine  site,  and  signifying 
meeting  place,"  was  adopted  in  the  year 
which  time  it  bad  become  a  flourishing 
of  about  10,000  inhabitants.  Since  that 
its  progress  has  been  greater  than  that  of 
Kf  other  city  in  Canada.  In  ten  years  it  nearly 
teubled  its  population,  which,  in  1844,  amounted 
18,420.  In  18.^1  the  population  bad  increased 
>  30,755,  and  ui  the  spring  of  1BJ8  to  upwards 
F;M,000.  The  nimiber  of  houses  in  the  city  is 
of  which  3^12  have  been  built  amce 
The  amount  of  real  jiroperty  within  its 
is  assessed  at  7,288,150^ ;  the  yearly  value 
'  wbiub  is  estimated  for  purposes  of  local  taxa- 
1  at  437,289^.  The  value  of  perfunal  property  is 
L  at  l,29Qfil6L    independently  of  the  real 
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property  in  tlie   hajids  of  citizens,  the    corp 
of  tlie  city  holds  property  in  pulilic  buildings,  li 
and  water  lots,  estimated   at  upwards  of  430,0001 
and  yearly  increasing  in  value. 

Toronto  possesses  no  less  than  four  daiJr  i 
papers,  one  of  whicli,  the  Globe,  circulutes  i 
moniing  about  19,000  copies;  and  the  editor  a 
proprietor  of  which  is  a  member  of  the  Legislati 
and  acknowledged  leader  of  the  Opposition  in  i 
Lower  House.  The  other  daily  jmjiers,  the  1 
the  Colonist,  and  the  Atlas,  are  also  widely  circul 
and  conducted  with  much  ability.  The  weekly 
semi-weekly  papers  are  too  numerous  to  specil 
and  betoken  by  their  success  an  amount  of  i 
lectual  activity  among  the  people  that  is  not 
be  found  in  any  city  or  town  of  the  same  ! 
in  tlie  Old  country,  or,  indeed,  anywhere  out 
X^ondon.  It  also  possesses  two  small  newspape 
of  a  class  of  which  Punch  is  almost  the 
representative  in  England,  and  which  have  n 
yet  been  successfully  established  in  any  city 
the  United  States;  the  Pohr  and  the  6(rumblif- 
each  a  Panch  in  its  way — witliout  the  illustnlil 
wood  engravings  which  make  Punch  so  i 
The  Canadians  seem  to  have  more  of  the  '. 
and  Irish  relish  for  wit  than  exists  among  the  peoiji 


of  the  United  States ;  who,  if  they  enjoy  broad 
hamour,  are  for  the  moat  part,  unless  they  have 
travelled  in  Europe,  or  are  litterateurs  by  profession, 
quite  unable  to  appreciate  wit. 

Toronto  possesses  a  well-endowed  university,  seve- 
ral colleges  and  public  schools,  and  may  be  add  to 
have  set  an  example  to  all  Canada  in  the  cause  of 
pubHc  education.  It  also  possesses  a  park  for  the 
health  and  recrciition  of  the  people,  as  well  as  for  the 
anaenity  of  the  city,  objects  of  which  the  necessity 
haa  not  nil  fortunately  been  so  manifest  in  other 
cities  both  in  Canada  and  the  United  States,  as  to 
induce  cither  the  early  founders,  or  the  exbting 
municipalities  of  the  most  pojmlous  among  them  to 
look  so  far  into  the  future,  or  even  into  the  wonts 
of  ihe  present,  as  to  purchase  land  for  purposes  so 
desirable. 

The  legislature  was  in  full  session  on  my  arrival ; 
and  having  the  honour  of  the  acquaintance  of  one 
actual  and  tln'ce  ex-ministers,  and  of  half-a-dozen 
members  of  the  lower  house,  I  was  speedily  made 
free  of  both  Chambers,  and  admitted  to  all  such 
privileges  of  the  floor  as  can  be  accorded  to  any  one 
not  actually  a  member.  The  proceedings  were  al- 
most if  not  quite  as  devoid  of  ceremonial  and  for- 
mality  as   tlie   State  legislatures  of  tho  Americas 
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Union.  Indeed,  the  only  diflferencc  that  I  rouli 
discover  was,  that  at  the  back  oi'  the  Speaker's  chiif 
were  the  rojai  arms  of  Great  BritaJQ,  and  on  tk 
table  before  him,  as  in  the  Honse  of  CommoiM  it 
home,  a  large  silver-gilt  mace — "  that  banUe,"  u 
Cromwell  called  it 

The  "  show-places "  of  Toronto,  after  the  Hmus 
of  Parliaraeni.  are  the  University,  the  aormal  ud 
model  school,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  B«. 
Dr.  Egerton  Ryerson,  to  whom  education  in  Canadi 
owes  much :  and  the  farnitore  manufactory  ft 
Messrs.  Jacques  and  Hay.  All  those  etttablishnienB 
are  not  only  interesting  in  tliemselves,  but  suggeMin 
of  the  present  importance  and  future  progress  i^ 
Canada.  At  the  manuiacl^iry  of  Messrs.  Jacqaet 
and  Hay  may  be  seen  the  production  by  machinerv 
of  furniture  en  gros  frfini  thu  commonest  Gtool,  chiid 
table,  or  bedstead  required  tor  the  log-hnt  of  the 
humblest  settler  in  tlie  wilderness,  to  the  most  cotdtr 
ottoman  and  fauteuil  demanded  by  the  Ituniry  rf 
the  richest  mercbanL  Walnut  wood,  so  expenii'te 
in  England,  ia  in  Canada  among  the  cheapest  of  tbt 
woods  of  which  furnitarc  ia  made. 

Toronto  has  a  ^eat  future  before  it.  For  the  W 
ten  years  its  progress  has  been  sncli  as  to  jurtifr 
the  expectation  that  it  will  rival  if  not  surpass  Chi- 
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t  MOwaukie,  still  ftirther  west,  for  it  has 

I  not  possessed  by  either  of  these  cities, 

which  will    indubitably   be  turned   to  proper 

IBOantt  when  Canada  shall  be  properly  known  to 

t  emigi'ants  of  the  British  Isles.     At  present,  the 

;  tide  of  emigration  seta  to  the  United  States. 

reafter,  it  is   more   tlian    probable  that  Canada 

t  be  the  favourite. 

looking   at  the   vast   c^abilities   of  the  two 

nadas, — in  considering  tlie  climate,  so  mocb  more 

to  the  hai-dy  races  of  the   British   Isles 

.  that  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Missouri. 

eansideriiig,   above   all   things,   the   fact  that 

immigrant  into   the  Giuiadas    enters    into   the 

a  much  greater  degree   of   political 

than    ia   possessed    in    the   United    States, 

he  does  not  thereby  cnt  himself  entirely 

rift  from  the   protection  and  relationship   of  the 

and  dear    motbur  country,  with   which    he    b 

dated  by  so  many  tender  ties  of  memory  and 

hy,  one  cannot    hat    feel  surprise  that  the 

3  do  not  absorb  a  far  larger  proportion  of  the 

rerflow  of  the  teeming  popolation  of  Great  Britain 

1  Ireland. 

'  one   Englishman,    Scotchman,  or    Irishman 
0  fixea  hia  lot  in  Canada,  ten  Englishmen,  Scotcli- 
T  2 
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men,  aod  Irishmen  try  their  fortanes  in  the  Uitita 
States ;  not  liecause  there  is  cheaper,  better,  ; 
more  abumiaiit  land  to  be  had;  not  because  there! 
a  greater  amount  of  rational  libertj,  or  a  lightd 
amount  of  local  and  imperial  taxation ; 
rontly  from  a  vague  fear  that  a  day  must  come  vi 
tlie  Canadians  will  have  to  struggle  for  their  f 
and  do  over  again  what  was  done  by  the  people i4 
the  United  States  in  the  days  of  Washington.  Thai 
seems  to  be  a  dread  that  the  battle  for  indenend«Di 
will  have  to  he  fought  against  England.  Emigrai* 
do  not  choose  to  run  the  risk  of  such  a  struggle,  a 
to  do  such  violence  to  their  feelings  as  to  take  ar 
against  the  land  of  their  love  and  of  their  childhooJJ 
against  the  land  where  rest  the  bones  of  their  fatbetf ; 
against  which  they  have  and  can  have  no  nat 
or  even  political  animosity.  If  such  be  the  idea  (T 
the  instinct  of  the  mass  of  emigrants,  nothing  can  ta 
more  erroneous,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  tha 
present  politics,  interests,  and  feelings  of  the  Cm 
dians ;  and  as  far  also  as  we  can  judge  from  ti 
tone  and  temiwr,  and  let  us  hope,  the  increa«4 
wisdom  of  the  British  Government.  Should  tbl 
Canadians  ever  wish  to  be  independent,  they  | 
but  to  say  the  word,  and  the  British  people,  so  ht- 
from  supporting  the  Government  iu  any  attempt » 
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Wtat  their  wishes,  will  say,  "  Go !  God  bless  you  I 
f  yoa  increase  and  prosper  1     You  are  blood  of 
blood,  and  bone  of  our  bone ;  and  all  that  we 
!  of  you — 83  we  should  desire  of  our  dearest 
—is  that  you  should  flourish,  pay  your  own  way, 
!ue  to  be  a  burden  or  an  expense  to  us,  and  remain 
ever   our   dearest    friend    and    best    customer." 
i  same  feeling  would  influence  the  Government 
prlietber  it  were  Liberal  or  CooservatiTe.     The  mis- 
ikes  of  George  III,  could  no  more  be  repeated  in 
br  day,  than  the  mistakes  of  King  John  or  James  II.; 
nd  Great  Britain  warned  by  experience,  anti  having 
"Bed   wisdom  in   adversity — and   having,  more- 
,  a  truer  appreciation  of  the  value  of  Colonies, 
1  of  the  duty  of  the  queen  bee  to   the  swarma 
at  she  sends  forth,  could  not  fall  into  tlie  errors 
lommitted  in  the  bygone  and   almost  antediluvian 
8  of  Washington  and  Lafayette.     Public  opinion 
I  grown  too  strong  for  the  commission  of  such 
landers,  and  would   not   tolerate  their  repetition, 
Feven  if  a  Ministry  could  be  found  in  our  day  wrong- 
waded  and  foolhardy  enough  to  repeat  them.     And 
aile  the  loyalty  of  tbc  Canadas  is  an  established 
ict,  it  is  equally  established  on  the  other  side,  thai 
e  Canadas  must  make  their  own  way  in  the  world, 
Igbt  their  own  battle,  and  take  their  own  choice. 
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Great  Britain,  like  a  fond  mother,  will  rejoice  in  didr 
prosperity,  even  though  it  be  acquired  by  their  inde- 
pendence. 

These  considerations,  if  proper!  j  weighed  and  nh 
derstood  in  the  British  Isles,  will  in  due  time  canse  « 
far  larger  stream  of  emigration  to  flow  towards  those 
noble  provinces,  and  to  tike  yet  undeveloped  wflde^ 
nesses  of  the  Red  River  and  the  Saskatchewan,  dm 
the  superior  attractions,  though  not  the  superior  li- 
vantages,  of  the  United  States  have  yet  penmtted,— 
and  further  even  than  these  remote  regions — mcrm 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  continent,  to  British  Oolom- 
bia,  Vancouver,  and  the  shores  of  the  PaciFc. 
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CHAPTER    XVII. 

HAMILTON,  LONDON,  AND  OTTAWA. 

The  flounflhing  city  of  Hamilton,  in  Burlington  Baj, 
may  be  reached  from  Toronto,  by  the  Great  Western 
Bailway  of  Canada,  in  an  boor  and  a  half,  and  by  a 
pleasant  drive  along  the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario. 
HamilUm  contains  a  population  of  upwards  of  30,000, 
and  has  from  small  beginnings  made  as  rapid  a  pro- 
gress as  any  city  in  Canada.  It  aspires  to  riyal,  aad 
looks  with  considerable  jealousy  upon  Toronto.  The 
principal  journal  of  Hamilton  was,  at  the  time  of  my 
arrival,  in  great  spirits  at  the  supposed  effects  of  a 
recent  storm  in  the  Lake,  which  had  made  a  breach 
through  the  long,  narrow  peninsula — six  miles  long, 
aod  about  twenty  yards  wide— with  its  row  of  trees, 
which  protects  the  harbour  of  Toronto.  Li  the  esti- 
mation of  the  writer,  this  catastrophe  had  ruined 
Toronto  as  a  port  The  people  of  Toronto,  how- 
ever, were  of  a  different  opinion,  and  looked  upon 
the  alleged  calamity  as  a  piece  of  great  good  fortune, 
in  saving  them  the  expense  of  cutting  a  previously 


projected  canal  tlirougb  the  very  place  which  tht 
Ktorm  had  so  opportunely  broken  down. 

The  inhabitants  of  Hamilton  call  it  the  "umbi- 
loQs  little  city ; "  and  if  ambition  is  to  be  [uea&un?4 
by  deeds  as  well  as  by  words,  tlie  promise  is,  in  Ui» 
case,  justified  by  the  performance.  It  is  Imndsouidv 
laid  out  with  broad  clean  streets,  and  built  upon  th* 
level  of  the  Lake.  Behind  it  stretclios  what  iu 
people  call  "  the  mountain,"  but  t)ie  Bummit  of 
which  is  merely  the  real  level  of  the  wliole  sn^ 
rounding  country- — the  margin  of  the  great  Lib 
of  Ontario,  at  a  time,  perhapa  fifty  or  a  hundrei 
centuries  ago,  when  its  waters  were  on  a 
with  the  upper  rapids  of  Niagara ;  and  when  Iw* 
tween  Kingston  and  the  Thousand  Isles  then 
stretched  towards  Quebec  and  the  Gulf  of  Sb 
Lawrence  that  other  lake  no  longer 
in  which  Montreal  and  Bel  CEil  were  islands, 
of  which  the  Laurentian  range  on  the  one  Btde» 
and  the  hills  of  Vermont  on  the  other,  were  tl 
boundaries.  The  position  of  Haniillon  rendws 
extremely  hot  and  close  in  the  summer  months 
and  such  of  ils  inhabitants  as  ciui  afford  ibt 
luxury  of  coimlry  villas,  betake  themselves  Vi 
the  upper  plateaux  of  the  "  mountain "  in 
of  the  cool  breezes  which  are  denied  them  in  tlw 
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It  boasts  not  only  a  monster  hotel  on  the 

lerican  principle,  but  several  fine  churches  and 

i  commercial  buildings,  which  would  do  honour 

t  St,  Paul's  Churchyard ; — among  others    that   of 

M'lver,  whose  "dry  goods'  store"   is  upon  a 

ale  of  magnitude  that  tlie  great  wholesale  houses 

?  London,  whether   in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard  or 

lewhere,  have  not  yet  surpassed.       Hamilton  ia 

[  a  decidedly   Scottish  character.     Gaelic  is  often 

»rd   in   its  streets,  but  not  to  so   great  an   ex- 

nt  as   the   Saxon   Doric  of  the   Lowlands.     The 

over  the  shop   doova    and  stores    smack   of 

Batherlandshire,    Inve mess-shire,   and  Argj-llshire. 

liere  are  a  few  Germans  and  Irish  to  be  found, 

I  there  are  in  every  city  of  America,  but  the  pre- 

mderating  race  in  Hamilton  is  the  Scotch — both 

ighland  and  Lowland — all,   or   the   greater  part 

them,    thriving    and    well-to-do    persona.       At 

tfontreal,  a  Highlander  introduced  himself  to  me, 

phose  cottage  or  hut  had  been  unroofed  by  order 

f  the  agents  of  a  great  Highland  proprietor,  and 

and  his   wife   and   destitute   family  turned  out 

wn  the  highway  to  live  or  die  as  they  pleased. 

lesolving  not  to  die,   and  putting   a   brave  heart 

rough   work,   he   had   emigrated   to  Canada; 

id,  after  years  of  patient  industry,  had  succeeded 
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ID  ostabliHhing  himself  as  a.  morcIiaiiL  Forti^ 
hud  favoured  hJin ;  and  he  had  built  a  i 
tiic  base  of  tlie  hill  of  Montreal  almost  a»  Ur^ 
substantial,  and  elegant  us  Spencer  iiouse  iu  tiv 
Green  Park  of  London,  or  the  Doke  of  Sathin^ 
land's  adjoining.  And  more  Ibaii  oate  Huch 
of  prosperity,  achieved  by  indomitable  Ilig] 
ck-arod  out  of  their  small  holdings  by  the 
necessity-  tliat  impels  great  proprietor b  to 
■sheep-farms  of  the  valleys,  and  grouse- 
or  deer  forests  of  the  hill- tops  of  the  B^* 
landti,  were  reported  to  me  iu  Hamiltou  and  k 
other  parts  of  Canada.  The  desolate  gtena  rf 
BaUfthuUsh,  the  bleak  moorlands  of  l^  Black 
Mount,  :uid  the  wide-etretchiug  w^demeasea 
the  Reay  Forest,  or  "  Mackay  country,"  bave 
contribatcd  many  iitout  hearts,  strong  arms, 
clear  heads  to  till  the  soil  and  develop  the 
sources  of  Uppor  Canada ;  and  though  no  tfai 
be  due  to  such  landlords  in  Scotland  aa  tliink 
more  uf  their  rents  than  of  die  peasantry — moo 
of  money  than  of  men — and  who  derive  a  largar 
revenue  from  bare  lull-sidt-a,  whe»e  tlie  aheq> 
pafitoi-c  wit! I  <jne  solitary  sliepherd  per  sqaaR 
mile  to  gnard  them,  than  from  the  glens  and 
straths   which   were   formerly   cultivttt«d    by  him- 
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g  dreds  of  faoneat  men  who  could  fight  the  battles 
,3  of  their  country  in  days  of  peril,  the  result  has 
s,  in  numberless  instances  been  to  the  advantage  both 
J  of  the  expatriated  people  and  the  new  land  of  their 
i;  adoption.  If  Scotland  have  suffiared,  Canada  has 
3,.  gained;  and  ^ there  being  a  soul  of  goodness  in 
^  tilings  evil,"  the  pauper  of  the  Old  World  has,  by  a 
I  little  severity — if  not  too  aged  and  decrepit  when 
,  the  operation  was  tried  upon  him — been  converted 
^  into  the  flourishing  farmer  or  merchant  of  the  New, 
by  a  rough  but,  perhaps,  wholesome  process. 

Want  of  time  prevented  me  from  extending  my 
journey  through  the  whole  length  of  Western 
Canada  to  Samia  upon  the  river  St.  Glair ;  —  a 
place  described  by  a  local  poet,  whose  title-page 
affirms  him  to  be  both  ^  satirical  and  sentimental " — 

**  Samia  is  a  thriyiDg  town, 

And  lately  was  inoorponitod. 
Has  no  riyals  to  poll  her  down. 

Nor  none  against  her  can  be  created.** 

I  also  intended  to  visit  the  large  city  of  Detroit — 
once  on  Canadian  soil,  but  now  the  principal  port 
of  Michigan  in  the  United  States — but  had  only 
time  to  proceed  as  far  as  London,  seventy-tix  miles 
beyond  Hamilton*  This  place  ought  assuredly  to 
have  received  another  name.     It  is  as  interesting  as 


any  city  in  Canada  for  iu  rapid  growth,  and  more 
BO,  perba]is,  for  the  sudden  check  which  its  pr<» 
perity  received,  in  consequence  of  the  recoil  CMOsei 
by  the  ovorHjagerness  of  land  and  building  spem- 
lators  to  force  it  into  premature  iinportoDce  by 
inadequate  means.  The  name  of  the  place  and  tint 
was  originally  "The  Forks;"  but  when  its  e»rif 
Founder  absurdly  chose  to  call  it  London,  the  rircr, 
on  the  high  hank  of  which  it  is  built,  was  wiA 
equal  absurdity  miscalled  the  Thanses.  And  nov, 
when  it  is  n  city  of  ten  or  twelve  thousand  inliBl»< 
tants,  and  when  its  streets  are  either  planned  Df 
laid  out  in  anticipation  of  the  day  when  it  rfmD 
number  fifty  thousand  or  upwards,  tlie  original  idn 
has  been  carried  out  to  the  full  extent  in  tba 
naming  of  its  principal  buildings  and  thoroDgh- 
fiires.  Thus,  we  have  in  this  "  Forest  City,"  as  it 
is  some^mes  called,  Blackfrlars  and  Westminster 
Bridges,  Covent  Garden  Market  and  Theatre. 
Oxford  Street,  Piccadilly,  Pall  Mall,  Grosvenor 
Street,  and  other  appellations  known  in  the  world'i 
metropolis;  and  the  use  of  which,  coupled  with  the 
word  "  London,"  very  often  leads  to  serious  niistakei 
in  the  post-office,  and  sends  to  Europe  letters  and 
orders  for  goods  which  are  intended  for  Canadi. 
Every  one  with  whom  I  came  in  contact  during  nqr 
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i  was  loud  in  denunciation  of  the  folly ;  and 
seemed  to  be  a  general  wish  that  the  city 
d  receive  the  name  of  Huron,  as  more  appro- 
Ute  and  distinctive.  When  the  Anglican  Bishop 
r  this  part  of  Canada  was  appointed,  it  was  in- 
indcd  to  call  liim  Bishop  of  London;  hut  the 
iconvenience  of  tiiis  adoption  of  an  ecclesiastical 
e  already  appropriated  was  felt  to  be  so  excessive, 
lat  on  the  representation  of  the  Home  Government, 
s  new  prelate  was  called  the  Bbhop  of  Huron — a 
recedent  which  will,  perhaps,  lead  to  the  suhatitu- 
1  of  Huron  for  London,  in  the  name  of  a  city 
t  deserves,  and  is  important  enough,  to  assert  its 
I  individuality.  Toronto  is  infinitely  better  as 
e  name  of  a  cily  than  York ;  Ottawa  is  a  vast  im- 
roveraent  upon  Bytown ;  and,  generally,  the  Indian 
';  wherever  they  can  he  adopted,  are  far  more 
tnorons,  musical,  and  appropriate  than  any  names 
ived  from  the  geography  of  Europe,  or  from 
lividuals,  illustrious  or  the  reverse,  who  may 
i  chanced  to  possess  the  land  on  which  ciUes 
"are  built 

London  had  scarcely  recovered  from  the  efiects 
of  its  reverse  of  fortune  at  the  period  of  ray  visit 
Its  "  Great  American  Hotel "  was  shut  up  for  want 
of  patronage,  and  a  general  depression  seemed  to 
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hang  over  the  place.  But  there  can  be  little  doub^ 
from  Ua  situ&tioD,  on  the  high  road  from  the  i 
to  the  Pacific — or,  to  speak  more  modcratelr,  tn 
Quebec,  Montreal,  and  Toronto  to  Detroit  and  tl 
Far  West — that  London  will  yet  become  a  fl 
ing  place,  and  juf^tiP^  the  S8n|rnmc  expectatiogs  «t 
its  early  founders.  Here,  ae  in  Hamilton  and  T»- 
ronto,  the  Scotch  muster  in  large  noinber^,  and  a 
among  the  most  thriving  and  respected  of  tl 
inhabitants. 

It  was  with  rf'gret  that  1  left  nnvisitetl  those  rani 
districts  of  Upper  Canada,  where  the  altra-Hi^ 
landers,  turned  out  of  their  holdings  in  the  not 
have  founded  a  new  Scotland,  and  where  tbey  nnfo^ 
tnnateiy,  in  an  nnwise  love  of  their  naotJier-kiMt 
cultivate  the  Gaelic  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Engliili 
language;  and  where  with  a  more  pardonallle  love  of 
country,  they  keep  up  the  sports  and  games,  the  dres 
and  music  of  the  Gael,  and  are  far  more  Highland 
in  tlicir  habits  and  prejudices  than  lL'gh]ajid«ra  at 
home.  Af^cr  a  short  sta.y  in  London,  I  tamed  my 
steps  back  towards  the  east,  to  accept  an  iuvitatioft 
to  the  city  of  Ottawa,  the  place  selected  by  Her 
Majesty  in  Council  as  the  future  capital  of  tie  United 
provinces.  Proceeding  by  rail  beyond  Toronto  t 
Prescott,  a  miserable  town  at  the  eastern  extrranity 
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1  Lake   Ontario,   where   it  narrows  into   the   St 

Bwrpoce,  and  threads  the  mazes  of  the  Thousand 

les,  I  passed  tlie  night  in  a  fourth-rate  inn,  after 

e  English,  and  not  after  the  American  fashion,  and 

pfiiily  remarked  the  difterence.     In  the  morning  I 

Itceeded  to  the  station  of  the  railway,  first  opened 

t  traffic  in  December,  1854,  and  waited  for  some 

■e  tlie  departure  of  the  tardy  train,  amid  a  loud 

id  exultant  chorus  of  bull -frogs ;  amusing  myself  at 

Kea  by  looking  at  the  frogs,  and  thinking  of  tlie 

Ws  of  the  poet  of  Samia, — 

"  Thii  pood  U  tail  of  toads  and  fraga. 
And  here  and  tbere  of  rotten  logs;" 

|d  of  his  exclamation  to  the  boys  who  jielted  them 
i&  Btonea,  when  they  croaked,  "  strong  rum  I  ;dtroDg 

mr 

"  Ob,  bow  can  mtw  be  «o  ui>ja»t 
As  tbus  betray  liis  Mnker's  truit  ? 
>  Tcii  tyrant  man  acta  tbiu  nnlioly. 

Ilia  bope  of  heaven's  a  hj/ptrMy .'" 

Bat  my  principal  amusement  was  to  watch  the  antics 
an  unconscionably  numerous  family  of  little  ones  be- 
mging  to  an  Irish  squatter,  who  had  taken  possession 
of  a  pieie  of  land  liy  the  road-side,  and  built  himself 
a  very  respectable  log-hut,  or  wigwam,  for  it  piu'took 
more  of  the  nature  of  a  savage  than  of  a  civilized  edi- 
fice. At  lastwestarted,and  in  the  course  of  three  hours 


got  over  iho  distance  of  fifty-one  miles,  and  arriTii 
safely  at  Ottawa,  on  the  border  line  between  L'pfff 
and  Lower  Canada — tlie  very  place  that 
ligent  person,  unaware  of,  or  making  no  oil 
for  eatabliahcd  interests  or  ancient  jealousies, 
select,  after  a  study  of  the  map,  as  the  most  eligilJ* 
and  proper  site  for  the  capital  of  the  two  CnnaJi!- 
And  if  a  capital  can  be  artificially  created.  Oiun 
will  he  thf  capital  of  Canada.  But  as  there  irt 
more  things  necessary  for  a  capital  than  an  ;icl  d 
the  legislature  and  the  assembling  of  a  par!iam«K 
within  its  boundai'ies,  and  as  commerce  has  laws  <i 
its  own,  over  which  Pai-liaments, — imperial  or  pro- 
Tincial, — are  utterly  powerless,  it  is  tolerably 
that  Ottawa  never  will  become  the  commercial  metra' 
polls  or  the  greatest  and  most  populous  city  of  Canada 
As  the  small  city  of  Albany  is  to  the  large  city 
New  York,  as  Columbus  is  to  Cincinnati,  and  BaUtt 
Rouge  to  New  Orleans — so  will  the  small  legislotii 
city  of  Ottawa  be  to  the  great  commercial 
rium  of  Montreal,  Montreal  is  the  real  capital 
the  Canadas,  and  will  continue  to  be  so,  whalev 
progress  may  be  made  either  by  such  rival  citiei 
Toronto  on  the  one  side,  and  Quebec  on  the 
and  by  such  a  neutral  city  aa  Ottawa,  wb«<e  tM 
Canadian   Parliament    may  well   meet,   bat   wl 
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Canadian  merchants  will  most  assuredly  never  con- 
^egBLte  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  cities  of  the 
St.  Lawrence.      For  the  legislative  capital  Ottawa 
jK>ssesses  many  advantages    of  position,  especially 
^rrlien    considered    in    reference    to    the    now    ex- 
."tiiignished    jealousies    of   the    Upper    and    Lower 
Canadians;    and   the   possibility,    though    not   the 
probability,  of  a  war  with  the  United  States.     In 
^e  last  supposed   case,  Toronto   would  be  at  the 
mercy  of  a  coup  de  main :  and  if  Canada  were  inde- 
pendent and  the  nucleus  of  another  and  self-sup- 
porting system  of  allied  commonwealths,  in  case  of 
a  purely  American  war,  in  which  Great  Britain  had 
no   concern,   Montreal,   since   the   abandonment  of 
Rover's  Point  and  a  large  portion  of  Maine  by  the 
short-sighted  stipulations  of  the  Ashburton  Treaty, 
would  scarcely  be  defensible   against  an  invading 
force  from  the  United  States.     Quebec,  it  is  true, 
with  its  strong  natural  position,  rendered  stronger  by 
art,   might    bid  defiance   to   any  force   despatched 
against  it;   but  fortresses  do   not  make   the  most 
eligible  capitals ;    and  for  this    reason   Quebec   is 
objectionable.      No   such  arguments   apply  against 
Ottawa,   and  though  the  selection   made  by  Her 
Majesty,   at  the    request  of  the  Canadians  them- 
selves, whose  jealousies  and  predilections  in  favour  of 
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MnntTeal.  Toronto,  Quebec,  Kingston  and  niUer 
rwidercd  their  a^eement  impossible,  was  snini 
nngracii)iisly  and  ungenerously  repudiated  for  a  tii 
the  Canadian  Parliament  has  at  length  acquire 
and  the  i|uestinn   may  now  be  considered  dvdit 
Ottawa  will  be  the  future  capital  of  Canada,  : 
lots  will  rise  in  valae,  and  the  holders  of  rod 
perty  in  and   around  it   will   grow    rich    in  o 
qiience. 

The  original  name  of  Ottawa  was  Bytown — i 
rived  from  Colonel  By,  an  officer  of  cnginecn, 
led  to  its  foundation  in  1826,  by  the  conxtmctiaK 
of  the  famous  Rideau  Cnnal,  which  comiects  tbr 
Ottawa  river  with  Lake  Ontario.  It  wa«  iwxi' 
during  the  last  war  with  the  United  States,  thsi 
the  transport  of  ordnani^e  and  other  niilitair 
stores  u)[i  the  St,  Lawrenco  was  rendered  both 
ditficult  and  hazardous,  in  consequence  of  the 
attacks  made  upon  the  vessels  from  the  Araerieao 
side,  and  a  bill  was  introduced  into  the  Imperial 
Farliainent  for  the  construction  of  a  canal  I" 
obviate  this  danger  and  inconvenience.  The  pn>- 
ject  was  warmly  supported  for  strategical  reaacBs 
by  the  Dukp  of  Wellington ;  and  having  yamA 
both  Houses,  and  received  the  royal  absent,  CtAmel 
By,  the  original   projector,  was  entrusted  with  the 
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ation  of  the  works,  and  the  canal  was  opened 

1832.     Its  cost  was  upwards  of  800,000^  sterling. 

The  locks  of  the  canal  are  of  the  most  substantial 

,  and  so  many  men  were  employed  for  some 

in  completing  the  works,  that  the  little  village 

Bytown  grew  in  importance,  until  by  degrees  it 

Tiegan  to  arrogate  to  itself  the  name  of  a  town,  and 

afterwards  of  a  city.     In  the  year  1854,  its  name 

^w«8  changed  to  Ottawa,  and  its  present  population, 

jnclnding  that  of  its  suburb  of  New  Eklinburgh, 

IB  estimated  at  about  10,00a     The  Ridean  Canal 

diTides  it  into  the  Upper  and  Lower  Town.    Its 

principal    conunerce  is   in  timber,  both   sawn   and 

square,  the  staple  of  Canada,  for  the  transport  of 

which  from  the  rivers  of  the  interior  it  possesses 

unrivalled  natural  advantages  in  the  Ottawa  and  the 

almost  equally    important    streams,    the    Gatineau 

and  the  Rideau.      The  sites  for  the  new  Parlia- 

ment  House  and  other  public  buildings  have  been 

already  selected;    and   if  the    edifices   themselves 

are  worthy  of  the  imposing  situation  on  wliich  it 

is  proposed  to  place    them,  Ottawa   will    become 

one  of  the  most  picturesque  cities  in  America. 

Ottawa  is  sometimes  called  the  ^^  City  of  tlie 
Woods,"  but  a  more  appropriate  name  would  be 
the  "City  of  the  Torrents;"  for  it  may  truly  be 

u  2 
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said  that  no  city  in  the  world,  not  even  the  ri 
gling  village,  dignified  with  the  name  of  a  dtx, 
has  been  laid  out  on  tlie  American  side  of  Maf 
contains  within  it,  or  near  it,  such  splendid  wi 
falls  as  those  of  wliich  Ottawa  can  boast, 
two  falls  of  the  Ridean  into  the  Ottawa,  at 
commencement  of  the  suburb  of  New  Kdinbn^ 
would  be  of  themselves  objects  of  great 
and  grandeur,  were  they  not  eclipsed  by  1 
Chandi^re  or  iiitls  of  the  Ottawa — a  cataract  i 
possesses  many  features  of  sublimity,  that  not  et 
the  great  Niagara  itself  can  surpass.  To  stand 
the  rock  below  the  saw-mill,  looking  down  i 
boiling  and  foaming  flood  towards  the  Suspenua 
Bridge  that  spans  tlie  fearful  abyss,  is  to  beboE 
a  scene  of  greater  turbulence,  if  not  of  greater 
majesty,  than  Niagara  can  show  with  ail  its  worM 
of  waters.  The  river  docs  not  leap  precipitouslj 
over  a  sudden  impediment  as  at  Niagara,  but 
rushes  down  a  long  inclined  plane,  intersected  by 
ledges  of  rock,  with  a  fury  tliat  turns  dizzy  ihi' 
brain  of  those  who  gaze  too  long  and  eameitif 
upon  the  spectacle;  and  that  no  power  of  poet't 
or  painter's  genius  can  describe.  No  painting  can 
do  justice  to  a  waterfall,  and  words,  though  capable 
of  moro  than   tlie   pencil   and   the   brush,  are  but 
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^fiwble  to  portray — except  in  the  old^  stale  set 
terms  that  have  been  well  nigh  worn  out  in  the 
Service  of  enthusiasm — the  ineffable  magnificence 
of  such  mighty  forces,  obeying  for  ever  and  ever 
the  simple  law  of  gravitation.  If  Niagara  may 
daim  to  be  the  first  and  noblest  cataract  in  the 
world,  the  Chaudi&re  at  Ottawa  may  claim  to  rank 
as  second.  And  if  ever  the  day  comes  when  Ame- 
rican travel  shall  be  as  fashionable  and  attractive 
as  travel  in  Europe,  no  one  will  cross  the  Atlantic 
without  paying  a  pilgrimage  to  the  multitudinous 
waterfalls  of  Canada,  or  think  his  journey  com- 
plete unless  he  has  visited  both  Niagara  and  the 
Ottawa. 


CHAPTEE     XVIII. 

SIIOOTINO     THE     RAPIDS. 

Not  having  time  to  visit  IGngston,  whicL,  aJdnn^ 
It  was  once  the  cnpital  uf  Upper  Canada,  has  droppl 
somehow  or  other,  out  of  the  line   of  mairli, 
become  a  place  almost  as  nnprogressive  and  sUgnMl 
as  its  namesake  in  England.  1  was  advised  to  mi 
the  town  of  Prescott  my  point  of  departiirr  fjf 
new  and  more  beautiful  trip  on  the  St,  Lswtchm 
than   I   had  yet  undertaken.      The  scenery  of  til' 
river  bet^veen  Prescott  and  Jloiitreal  was  declared  n< 
be  grander  and  more  varied  than   in  any  other  pu 
of  its  course;  for  within  the  distance  of  120 
between  the  two  were  to  be  seen  not  only  a 
of  the  fairy-like  panorama  of  the  Thousand  Isle* 
which  commence  at  Kingston,  where  tlie  St.  La' 
rence,  issuing  from  Lake  Ontario,  firat  assumes  i 
name,  but  the  long  series  of  rapids,  the  "  shoottog* 
of  which  is  a  feat  that  must   be  accomplished  by 
every  traveller  in  Canada,  who  desires  to  sow  At 
seeds  of  the  "  pleasures  of  memory."      Upon  iKl 
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idvice  I  shaped  my  course.  Bidding  fareivell  to  iny 
^d  and  hospitable  iiamesakes  ia  the  city  of  Ottawa; 
took  ray  seat  iu  the  car,  and  tiie  train  soon  brought 
le  to  the  little,  dull,  insignificant  town  of  Preacott, 
tiiere  lodged  like  the  great  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buck- 
igham,  "  in  the  worst  inn's  worst  room,"  1  was  com- 
eiled  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  steamer  bound  bom 
'oronto  to  Montreal.  Let  nie  qualify  the  expreaaion. 
[y  temporary  abode  was  in  reality  the  "  best  inu's 
eat  room,"  but  when  best  and  worst  ac£  equally 
itolerable,  or  not  to  be  distinguished  the  one  &om 
le  other  by  a  hair's  breadthj  it  does  not  greatly  aig- 
tfy  whiclt  epithet  be  used. 

As  there  had  been  a  storm  on  the  kke  during  two 

»y8  previous,  the  steamer  was  beyond  the  advertised 

Die,  though  hourly  expected,  and  I  had  to  aiuuae 

lyself  as  best  I  could,  in  a»  inehonte  villtige,  in  whicJi 

was  notjung  whatever  to  be  seen  or  learned, 

td  Bot  even  a  newspaper  to  read.     It  is  true  that 

during  the  Canadian  rebellion,  Frescott  was  invaded 

from  the  American  shore  by  a  too  adventurous  Pole, 

named  Yon  Sohulze,  at  the  head  of  a  email  band  of 

'■iFilibustera,  and  that  he  was  captured  by  the  British 

■CommaiidiDg    officer,   and    hanged    forthwith.      But 

^ere  was  nothing  in  this  historical  incident  to  invest 

'rescott  with  additional  attraction.     Ilight  uppoaitu. 
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Upon  the  southern  bonk  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  ii 
Iiourly  communication  with  Prescott  by  a  slMxafeay- 
boat,  stood  Ogdensbcrg,  in  the  State  of  JJcw  \<A, 
whence  Yon  Schulze^s  expedition  started.  Asitmt 
apparently  a  large  and  populoos  city,  I  very  BoA 
longed  to  visit  it,  if  but  to  pass  the  time.  Bnt 
unsafe  to  run  the  risk  of  an  hour's  absence,  for  lb 
Toronto  boat  might  arrive  at  any  niomont,  and  wndil 
not  delay  at  the  wharf  at  Prescott  above  five  miniua' 
As  things  turned  out,  I  might  have  safely  gsm  t» 
Ogdensburg,  for  hour  after  hour  passed  away, 
succeeded  to  morning,  evening  to  noon,  and  nigfattt 
evening,  lengthening  themselves  out  till  tbey  were 
attenuated  as  my  weariness,  and  still  there  were 
tidings  of  the  tardy  steamer.  At  midnight,  worn-c 
sleepy,  and  if  the  tmth  must  be  told,  somewhat  ' 
of  patience  with  the  place,  I  lay  down  in  my  dotln 
upon  the  bed  with  strict  injunctions  to  a  mi 
whom  1  had  kept  all  day  in  my  pay,  to  arouse 
tlie  moment  the  steamer  appeared  in  sight.  At  thiw 
in  the  morning,  sixteen  hours  after  ber  time,  tha 
lights  of  the  approaching  vessel  came  witliin  vioirof 
my  scout  1  was  duly  aroused  according  to  agreo- 
ment  with  two  other  expectant  passengers,  the 
from  Hartford  in  Connecticut,  and  the  other  1 
Chicago.    Guided  through  the  dark  and  muddy  sti 
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man  with  a  lantern,  we  bad  the  mortification  to 
■e  at  the  wharf  just  three  minutes  too  late,  the 
steamer  having  landed  a  passenger  in  hot  haste,  and 
started  oft'  again  without  waiting  to  ascertain  whether 
re  any  others  to  come  on  board.  We  saw 
lights  of  her  stem-cabins  shining  briglitly  tlirough 
gloom  of  the  night ;  and  the  man  of  Connecticut, 
was  very  anxious  to  get  on,  having  vented  his 
kth  and  his  disgust  in  a  volley  of  imprecations 
the  choicest  Yankee  slang,  we  retraced  our  steps, 
the  worst  possible  humour,  to  the  inn,  and  held 
>tineil  of  war  around  the  stove.  The  Yankee 
red  a  glass  of  "whiskey-skin,"  very  hot,  which 
ired  him  to  something  like  equanimity,  and  the 
it  of  the  boat,  who  was  responsible  for  not  having 
Ten  the  captain  the  proper  signal  to  stop,  having, 
in  duty  bound,  thrown  the  entire  blame  of  our 
disappointment  upon  the  absent  skipper,  we  went 
quietly  to  bed,  to  await  the  next  regular  boat,  the 
Kingiton,  doe  at  8  in  the  morning.  Much  to  our 
satisfaction,  the  Kingston  was  punctual  to  her  time. 
The  weather  was  magnificent,  and  we  started  for  Mon- 
treal, none  tlie  worse  lor  our  disappointment  in  body 
or  mind,  and  but  little  lighter  in  pocket.  For  if  the 
hol«l  in  which  we  had  wasted  the  day  was  bad,  we 
had  but  little  to  pay,  and  might  have  exclaimed  with 
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1  wIm  trwdted  i 
1  Kew  Terk  to  ] 
wt  ■•TK  bad  m  large  ao  amount  of  ^ 
w  aaall  an  «omt  of  mcmieT.'' 

Tbe  "  Tbonnnd  Isks,''  ihroagh  i^ 
L«wretice  winds  its  war  in  beaotiM  nl 
Lake  Ontario  to  ibs  RitpidB  o£  the  Lon 
said  \o  Dumber  in  reality  conaideniMy  b 
tbous&Dd — it'  not  of  fiAees  haadrad;  n 
embarking  at  Prescott,  w«  joMy  hsva  mMG 
of  tbem,  we  suw  sufficieiu  to  be  enaUed 
their  variety  aitd  lovelbi€B&  SooM  of 
fringed  with  trees  to  the  rirer's  bonk ; 
smooth,  flat,  and  grassy,  as  a  bowlk^ 
were  rocky,  bare,  and  small  as  a  dinai^ 
others  were  of  £Ry  or  a  hundred  ncna  ii 
prest^tuted  hill  and  dale,  wood  and  oopp 
and  pasture  to  oar  riew,  as  the  Tt—r*"*'' 
liy — sometimes  in  a  narrow  )>at  deep  elmii 
wider  than  otir  deck,  and  at  otliers  thia 
n£  tlic  ri^'er  as  broad  as  ibe  ' 
Bridf?'.  The  man  freoiOoonecticvl,^ 
of  Job's  comforters,  vriu»  will  t 
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^t  and  ought  to  have  seen,  empliatically  made  me 
Fstand  that  all  this  beauty  was  as  nothing  to  the 
r  between  Kingston  and  Preacott ; — that  I  had 
1  misdurected  and  miainformed ; — that  I  had  not 
»!!  any  portion  of  the  real  "  Thousand  lalos;" — and 
■that  the  little  "sca'aps"  of  rock  and  island  amid  which 
e  were  passing,  and  that  to  my  eyes  appeared  quite- 
r-Uke  in  their  beauty,  and  ranltitadinous  iu  their 
Hiber,  were  mere  "  luunbiigs,"  and  "false  preten- 
This  personage,  liard  as  he  tried,  was  nut  able 
mar  my   enjoyment  by  his  companionship;    and 
a  he  became  excited  as  we  approached  Dickenson's 
Hiding,  shortly  below  which  commences  the  (ireat 
^■d  of  the  Long  Sault,  or  "  Long  Leap,"  pronounced 
gSoo  by  the  AmericanB  and  tiie  English.    Having 
tken  In  one,  and  disembarked  another  passonger,  we 
eepared  to  "shoot"  tlie  Sapid,  and  all  became  bustle 
I  excitement  on  board.     The  order  was  given  to 
It  olf  steam,  and  at  a  sudden  bend  of  the  river,  where 
e  banks  seemed  as  if  they  bad  contracted  to  deepen 
i  channel,  the  white  crests  of  the  waves,  foaming 
;  the  breakers  on  a  rocky  coast,  became  visible ; 
1  the  roar  of  the  descending  waters  was  heard,  dull, 
and    inonotunons,    but    grand    as   a  requiem 
I  from  a  cathedral.     Most  of  the  ladies,  and 
D  than  one  of  tlie  rougher  sex,  whose  nerv««  were 
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unable  to  bear  the  excitement  of  the  scene,  rslin 
into  their  state  rooms  or  the  saioon :  and  thcec  wtnli 
resolved  to  stay  upon  deck,  provided  tlieiuselvo  li 
pluids  and  wrappers  as  a  protection  against  tax  « 
den  dash  of  tlie  waters,  should  our  t iist-<lri\ii)g  b 
strike  against  a  billow  at  an  angle  too  acutCL  li 
kept  to  the  northern  or  Canadian  side  ot*  tlie  K^ 
which,  in  the  days  ere  steam- vessels  [>Ioughcd  Hi 
stormy  watei-s,  and  when  iUo  only  craft  that  venloi 
down  were  the  light  canoes  of  the  Indians,  wm  t 
posed  to  be  more  dangerous  than  the  other,  and  csl 
"  La  Uapide  des  Pcrdus,"  or  the  Rapid  of  tie  L 
We  were  3i>eedily  in  the  midst  of  great  round  vit 
twenty  or  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  and  ere  we 
time  to  admire  them,  shot  down  fast  as-  a  i 
express  from  London  to  Brighton,  or  ^ter  if  thai 
possible,  in  the  babbling,  raging,  foaming,  thunde 
ing,  and  maddening  waters ;— our  prow  casting  ■ 
clouds  of  spray  that  drenched  the  deck,  and  fom 
rainbows  ere  they  fell.  At  intervals  there  came  so 
tremendous  "thud"  on  the  side  of  the  steamer,  canst 
her  to  stagger  and  shiver  through  all  her  framewoi 
like  a  living  creature  mortally  wounded,  uid  1 
spray  mounting  as  high  as  the  top  of  the  funnel,  1 
like  a  torrent  upon  the  deck.  Then  a  moment  of « 
parative  cabn  succeeded,  to  be  followed  by  anoti 
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lud  and  another  shower.     In  the  space  of  five  hun- 

[  yards  which  wo  shot  through  in  from  two  to 

e  minutoa,  but  whicli  one  lady  very  much  alarmed 

i  excited  declared  had  occupied  us  half  an  hour, — 

B  St  Lawrence  falls  no  less  than  thirty  feet,  a  de- 

Evity  more  tlian  sufficient  to  account  for  this  magni- 

•nt  perturbation — and  "  hell  of'wators."   The  whole 

!,  helghleiied  by  the  novelty,  the  excitement,  and 

;  danger,  impressed  itself  upon  my  mind,  as  the 

d  greatest  marvel  that  I  had  seen  in  America,  and 

ply  next  to  the  Rapids  and  Fails  of  Niagara  and 

peChaudi^re  at  Ottawa.     Now  that  the  feat  is  accom- 

ished  almost  every  day  by  large  steamei-s,  tlie  Cana- 

s  and  Americans  look  upon  it  as  a  matter  of  course, 

aid  do  not  seem  to  be  really  aware  of  the  danger  of 

e  achievement  and  the  grandeur  of  the  scene.     If  be 

e  a  bold  man  who  ate  the  first  oyster,  heroic  and 

F  Titanic  energy  and  audacity  was  the  captain  or 

pot  of  the  hrst  steam-vessel  that   ever  braved  tlie 

mtic  whirlpools  of  the  Long  Saolt,  and  came  oat 

mpbantly  from  among  them, 

I  We  were  again  in  smooth  water  in  much  less  time 

I  it  takes  to  tell  the  story;    and  in  about  three 

tera  of  an  hour   stopped  for  a  few  minutes  at 

lomwall,  the  frontier  town  of  Canada  West,  and  were 

a  sight  of  the  land  of  the  Uabitana.     Steaming 
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on  once  mi>re  through  a  succesaon  of  small  uluKb— 
and  Si.  Lawrence  most  certainly  contains  ten  li 
not  twenty  or  fifty  tunes,  a«  many  islands  ti  iHf 
otlier  river  known  to  travellers  or  geographers— w 
emerged   into  the    broad  qoiet    Lake    St.   Fcbkbi 
also  studded  with  islands.      This  lake,   or  e 
raent  of  the   river,   is  abont  fifty  itules  in  IcoglC 
but  of  a   breadth   scarcely   suffitnent   to  jostii';  ik 
appcllatiou  of  lake,   in   preference  to  t]iat   of  m« 
At  its  eastern  extremity  is  the  Utite  toxrn  of  ( 
do  Lac,  where  commences  a  new  sei-ies  of  Rapid^ 
all  of  which   we   had   to  "shoot,"  and   the  fiist  i 
which  is  at  a  short  distance  beyond  the  town, 
is    one  of   the    rapidest  of   the   Itapids ;    and  o 
steamer  shot  it  like  an  arrow  in  two  nunotes,  a 
lannclicd  itself  into  a  deep,  and  comparatirely  pladl 
but  strong  current,  where  we  scarcely  required  thfe 
aid  of   steam   to  carry   us    along    at    the   raU 
twelve    miles    an    hoar.       Becoming     hlattt 
Rapids — as   people   will   do  with  almost  evervdunf 
in    tliis  world    except    sleep — we  passed    in    suoces-; 
fflon  the  Cascades  and  the   Cedars — the  latter  willl 
its  little  church  and  tin  s[Hre,  built  upon  ^o  d 
(rf  the  fijaming  current — suggesting   in   a  new  1 
Byron's  beautiful  though  well-worn  stmile,  of  " 
watching  madness."     To   these  succeeded  the  UtjA 
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Beftidiamais,  after  shooting  which  with  the 
■nstomed  dremching,  though  with  less  excitement 
iBDg  the  strangers  than  had  been  exhibited  at 
)  Long  Sault,  we  glided  into  another  expansion 
the  river,  known  as  the  Lake  St.  Louis,  at  the 
ftemity  of  which,  the  dark  brown  and  turbid 
iBwa  mingles  with  the  blue  and  clear  St,  Law- 
ice.  HwB  we  came  in  sight  of  the  large  island 
Mootrettl,  which  interposes  itsell'  between  tha 
iling  but  not  commingling  rivers,  the  one  of 
ach  rises  far  in  the  furtherest  West,  and  the 
IBT  rona  through  a,  country  scarcely  half  ex- 
ced,  except  by  forlorn  remnants  of  the  Indiana, 
I  the  scouts,  tr^pers,  and  fur  traders  of  th 
idson's  Bay  Company.  The  Ottawa,  seen  in 
I  distance  from  Lake  St.  Louis,  looks  broad 
■n  estuary  widening  into  a  sea,  but  it  speedily 
sows  and  sweeps  along  the  northern  shore  of 
■treal  island  to  e&ct  a  second  junction  with 
I  St,  Lawrence,  of  which  the  deeper  and  more 
jorous  current  rushes  impetuously  to  the  south, 
fn  a  Bteep  incline  to  Lachine,  the  last  of  the 
gnificent  series  of  the  Kapids.  Lachine — so 
fed  by  an  early  navigator,  who  imagined,  ita 
Hcndrick  Hudson  did  a  little  furtlier  south,  that 
lie  had    ibuud  the   western  passage   to   China — is 
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niue   tnil«    above  the   city   of    Montreal,    uul 
roar  of  the  Rapids  may  be  heard  iii  the  still  i 
night  in  tlie  sti-cets  of  Montreal,  wbeu  the  wind '» 
&om  the  west,  almost  as  distinctly  as  if  the  t 
were  in  the  heart  of  the  town. 

The  Rapids  of  Lacliine,  though  they  do  not  n 
course  so  lengthened  as  the  Long  Sault,  and  are  u 
in  themselves  gi'ander  or  more  picturesque,  are  Ee 
more  perilous  to  navigate.  They  are  jagged,  u 
dotted  both  with  sunken  and  visible  rocks, 
tered  in  most  perplexing  confusion,  lengthways  a 
athwart,  at  every  possible  and  apparently  imposnUl 
angle,  amid  the  rushing'  waters.  Any  one  beholilu 
the  turmoil  of  the  flood,  and  the  innumerable  ScyQil 
on  the  one  side,  balanced  by  as  many  CbarybtUau  « 
the  other,  would  be  quite  justified — If  no  ] 
adventurer  had  made  the  perilous  journey — it 
pronouncing  the  attempt  to  "  shoot "  tJiem,  either 
in  large  vessel  or  small  skilf,  an  act  beyond  fi)ul- 
hardiness  —  a  reckless  tempting  of  Fate,  if  not  1 
proof  of  positive  insanity.  But  the  feat  was  cofr 
tiuually  accomplished  by  the  Indians  of  Caughn^ 
waga,  opposite  to  Lachine,  at  the  head  of  the  Bajwi^ 
in  their  frail  canoes,  long  before  the  white  man  i 
his  steam-vessels  had  penetrated  to  the  shore*  o 
the  St.  Lawrence;   and  the  danger  and  the  i 
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,  sonnoanting  it  became  alike  familiar  to  them. 
liether  by  treaty,  and  as  a  recompence  for  the 
trrender  of  their  lands,  or  whether  entirely  on 
jconnt  of  their  snperior  knowledge  of  the  intricacies 
'  the  Rapids,  or  whether  for  both  reasons  in  com- 
ination,  was  not  made  clear  to  my  comprehension, 
ther  by  the  individuals,  or  the  books  that  1  con- 
ilted  on  thd  point;  but  for  some  of  these  reasons, 

not  for  all,  the  Indiana  of  Caughnawaga — a  rem 
mt  of  the  Iroqaois — enjoy  the  legal  monopoly  n 
»  pilotage.  Letting  off  steam  at  Caughnawaga, 
e  lay  to,  opposite  the  village  for  a  few  minutes,  to 
How  the  pilot  to  come  on  hoard.  The  squaws  and 
ier  idlers  turned  out,  in  considerable  numbers,  to 
le  shore  to  witness  our  passage ;  and  I  saw  enough 
F  the  village,  which  is  inhabited  entirely  by  the 
idians,  to  excite  a  desire  to  visit  it,  if  only  to 
iTestigate  the  kind  of  life  tbey  lead  in  their  state 
F  Bemi-barbarism,  and  what  progress  they  have 
lade  in  the  arts  of  civilization.  It  was  eyident, 
tea  from  the  shore,  that  they  had  not  been  entirely 
Bglected   by  the   clergy,  for   a  handsome   Roman 

tliolic  church — with  the  glittering  tin  spire, 
niversal  in  Lower  Canada  —  proved  that  their 
piritual  welfare  bad  been  deemed  a  matter  of 
nportance.       The    zeal    of   the   Koman    Catholics 

TOI.  n.  I 
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for  tlie  extension  of  their  faith  in  Canada,  and  t 
wealth  they  have  3cn]7ed  together  for  the  | 
should  make  Protestints  Unsh  for  their  own  lab 
wammess.  The  immediate  .successors  of 
Cartiw,  by  intnuincing  not  only  the  feudal  tenures 
but  tliG  ecclesiastical  zeal  nf  Old  France  into  tbf 
Kew  France  which  thiy  founded,  jM^ved  that  tiey 
knew  how  Ui  colonize  upon  system.  They  1 
notJiing  to  hazard,  and  wherever  tliey  went  tin 
Popt!  and  the  Church  went  with  them — -an  exanik 
which  the  Churcli  of  England  seems  iif^er  to  htA 
had  the  zeal  or  the  wisdom  to  fc^ow,  except  Ixtiiy 
in  u  small  corner  of  New  Zealand.  I 
able  to  carry  into  ellect  my  design  of  visitiiig  tlw 
Iroquois  in  Uieir  village,  but  leuried  that  Uicdrad* 
vances  towards  civilixation  have  not  edended  much 
beyond  costume,  and  tlie  love  of  "  fire-water;' 
the  gipsy  element  is  strong  in  them,  and  that  coo* 
tinuous  hard  labour  is  considered  titter  for  sqna9> 
than  for  men. 

Our  pilot  started  from  shore  in  a  canoe,  and,  a 
reaching  the  "  Khigston,"  sprang  nimbly  upon  d«k 
— an  indubitable  red  man,  but  without  paint  ukI 
leathers — in  the  European  costume  of  his  vocation. 
He  had  a  keen  black  eye  and  a  quick  hand,  and 
seemed  to  be  foUy  aware  of  the  importance  of  tfas 
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task  lie  had  Kndertakea,  tmct  of  the  necesntjr  that 
lay  upon  Mm  to  have  every  faculty  of  mind  and 
body  on  the  alert,  to  cany  our  vessel  in  safety 
down  this  frantic  staircase  of  seventy  feet  in  g  ran 
of  about  tLree  miles,  intersected  and  encumbered 
by  many  rocka  and  with  a  cuiTent  rushing,  in  some 
places,  at  the  rate  of  fii^n  or  twenty  miles  an 
hour.  Our  trusty  pilot  was  equal  to  bis  work.  He 
was  id]  nerve — and  nerves — and  at  one  point  more 
especially  of  our  mad  career,  when  we  seemed  to 
be  running  riglit  upon  a  point  of  rock  {Hujecting 
about  two  feet  above  the  surface  uf  the  torrent,  to 
be  inevitably  dashed  to  pieces — a  sudden  turn  of  bis 
wriit  altered  our  course  instantaneously,  and  sent 
OS  down  a  long  reach,  amid  showers  of  dashing 
spray,  at  reckless  speed — like  a  railway  train — ftdl 
tilt  upon  another  heap  of  rocks,  that  seemed  abso- 
lately  to  bar  tlic  passaga  A  delay  of  one  second  in 
altering  our  course  would  have  been  certain  per- 
dition ;  bnt  the  mind  of  the  rod  man,  quick  as 
dectricity,  communicated  its  impulse  to  his  liaud, 
and  his  hand,  with  the  aame  rapidity,  to  the  wheel ; 
and  away  wc  were  again,  before  we  could  draw 
breath,  safe  in  deep  waters — dancing  along  impe- 
tuously, but  safely,  into  new  dangers,  to  be  as  splen- 
didly and  triumphantly  surmounted.  The  trees  upon 
X2 
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either  side  Beened  to  pass  out  of  our  field  of  viuos 
as  instantaneously  as  the  phantasmagoria  seen  in  i 
magic  lantern ;  and  when  we  darted  at  last  into 
the  blue  water,  and  saw  far  behind  us  the  snowy 
wreaths  and  feathery  crests  of  the  mountaiaoiu 
waves  through  which  our  ship  had  whizzed  like  m 
arrow,  the  propriety  of  the  expression,  "  shooting 
the  Rapids,"  needed  no  justification  but  this  scene 
and  its  remembrauce.  It  should  be  stated  tlut, 
although  many  canoes  and  boats  have  been  lost  in 
the  Rapids,  no  accident  has  ever  yet  happened  to 
a  steam  vessel  in  navigating  them. 

We  speedily  arrived  at  what  is  called  the  '^TiSi 
of  the  Rapids,"  a  strong  but  equable  current ;  ■ 
wliich,  having  fallen  two  hundred  and  seventy 
between  the  Long  Sault  and  Montreal,  the  Sl  L 
rencD  runs  to  the  sea  without  further  ob9tructt(%, 
as  calmly  aa  our  English  Thames.  Ere  sunset  th«': 
city  of  Montreal  and  the  solid  piers  Lind  masomj 
of  the  Tubular  Bridge  were  in  sight  j  and  befbrKj 
dark  I  was  safe  again,  amid  the  kindly  socie^  andl 
cheerful  hospitalities  of  RosemoUUt. 
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Montreal,  May,  1858. 

[E  population  of  Canada  in  1858  is  considerably 
3ater  than  tliat  to  which  the  ancient  and  illus- 
ous  kingdom  of  Scotland  had  attained  in  the  first 
ar  of  the  present  century;  long  ere  its  name 
i  fame  in  literature,  science,  art,  and  arms, 
i  become  famous  over  the  civilized  world.  It 
about  as  great  as  that  of  England  was  when 
illiam  the  Conqueror  dispossessed  Harold  of  his 
*one,  and  little  inferior  to  that  of  Norman  England, 
len  Henry  V.  gainecl  the  victory  at  Agincourt,  and 
ved  the  seeds  of  that  animosity  between  English- 
m  and  Frenchmen,  which  have  unfortunately  ger- 
nated  since  that  day  into  results  which  philan- 
ropists  may  deplore,  but  of  wliich  British  and 
ench  statesmen  are  bound  to  take  cognizance,  if 
2y  would  govern  their  countrymen  either  in  war 

in  peace.     It  is  not  because  its  population  is  so 
tail,   but   because   its   territory   is  so   great,  and 

resources  so  little  known,  that  Canada  is  con- 
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nidered  in  its  jniancy ;  and  becansc  it  is  conter- 
minous with  a  republic  &o  much  older,  more  deve- 
lo|>ei:l  and  more  populous  than  itself  Stretclung 
westward  from  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence  along 
the  northcm  margin  of  the  great  chain  of  lakes, 
Canada — even  ii'  no  additional  terriiorios  in  the 
fertile  regions  of  the  Rod  River  and  the  Sm- 
katchewan  be  included  hereafter  within  its  boimdAriei 
— has  room  mough  for  a  population  as  great  as  thit 
of  France  or  Germany,  and  only  i'e4|nires  men  unT 
lime  to  rank  among  the  greatest  powers  of  the* 
earth.  Its  water  communication  alone  would  pwnt 
it  out  as  a  country  destined  in  no  -very  dlsti 
Hereafter  to  play  a  great  part  in  the  drama 
civilization.  An  ordinarily  intelligent  stody  of  die 
map  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  line  of  the 
southern  Canadian  frontier,  along  the  shores  of 
Ontario,  Erie,  Huron,  Michigan,  and  Superior, 
win  become  the  highway  of  tlie  trade  and  travel  of 
Europe  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  j  if  what  is  caRei 
the  "lay"  of  the  country  be  more  favourable  for 
tlie  development  of  railway  communication  than  the 
regions  of  Central  North  America  to  the  south  of' 
the  lakes.  And  this  it  appears  to  be  from  the 
reports  of  all  the  scientific  men,  who,  rather 
official  or  non-official  capacities,  have  exp!ored~tb» 
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land.  A  great  railway  will  inevitably  unite  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  through  British 
territory;  although  it  is  possible  that  a  southern 
line  may  also  be  constructed  across  the  centre  of 
the  United  States.  But  the  Canadian  and  British 
line  will  have  the  advantage,  for  the  solid  and 
substantial  reasons  that  the  engineering  difficulties 
are  not  nearly  so  many  or  so  costly;  that  the 
country  lies  on  a  much  lower  level,  and  that  there 
is  no  high  plateau  of  utterly  barren  ground,  twelve 
hundred  miles  in  extent,  to  be  traversed  in  the 
centre  of  the  line.  Between  the  Canadas,  the  Red 
River  settlements,  and  the  great  districts  of  the 
Saskatchewan,  and  the  Fraser  River,  British 
Ck>lumbia,  and  Vancouver,  there  will  be  but  the 
territory  at  the  head  of  Lake  Superior,  which  will 
not  ultimately  repay  by  its  own  traffic  the  expenses 
of  its  construction;  wliile  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
line,  through  the  centre  of  the  United  States,  across 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  will  have  to  traverse  a 
bleak  and  howling  wilderness,  never  to  be  settled 
at  any  time,  because  quite  incapable  of  cultiva^ 
tion,  and  extending  for  more  than  twelve  hundred 
miles. 

When  the  outlying  British  provinces  of   Nova 
Scotia,    New    Brunswick,  and   Gipe    Breton,    are 
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i-oDDCcted  by  rail  with  eacli  other,  and  wicli  (Ik 
Caiiadas,  and  when  tlie  Gnmd  Trunk  Kailwuy  Ehill 
be  linkcil  witii  other  grand  triuik  lines,  us  great  and 
useful  a3  itself,  British  America  will  become  strott;! 
enough  to  rival  the  United  States,  both  in  conuncrce 
and  in  politics.  There  has  lately  been  considerable 
talk,  if  not  agitation,  in  Canada  in  favour  of  a  federa- 
tion of  the  North  American  Colonics,  which  iu  conse- 
quence of  tlie  want  of  railway  communication  a» 
very  little  known  to  each  other.  But  such  u  fede- 
ration is  not  likely  to  take  place  while  they  remun 
dependencies  of  the  British  crown.  Their  ignorance 
of  each  other  leads  to  jealousies  sufficiently  great  to 
render  tlieir  union  a  diftitult  achievement,  if  lefl 
themselves  to  effect;  and  as  the  Mother  Country  1 
notliing  to  gain,  but  might  possibly  have  something 
to  lose  by  encouraging  the  idea,  there  is  no  likeli- 
hood tliat  it  will  make  much  progress,  or  meet  wid( 
adequate  encouragement  on  either  side  of  the  AK 
lantic.  If  from  any  circumstances  in  their  own  ot 
British  history  these  noble  Colonies  should  hereafter 
declare  themselves  independent,  their  federation  for 
mutual  protection  would  either  precede  that  eventi 
r  immediately  follow  it  as  a  matter  of  course.  But 
inder  existing  circumstances  the  best  federation 
which  they  can  establish  is  the  federation  of  raii* 
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ways,  and  the  iinioii  of  interestSj  of  which  commerce 
ia  the  best  and  readiest  instrument. 

The  passion  or  instinct  of  loyalty  is  so  strong  in 
Canada,  that  even  the  recoil  of  the  great  rebellion 
of  1839  has  increased  the  fervour  of  the  sentiment 
insti^ad  of  diminishing  itj  as  it  might  have  done. 
Both  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  once  possessed  a 
kind  of  aristocracy  composed  of  what  are  called  the 
*'  U.  E.  Loyalists,"  or  "  United  Empire  Loyalists ; " 
persona  who  disapproved  of  the  war  waged  against 
the .  Mother  Country  by  Washington ;  who,  while 
they  deplored  the  ill-judged  proceedings  of  King 
George  UL  and  his  ministers,  held  that  nothing 
cotild  justify  rebellion,  and  fled  across  the  St.  Law- 
rence to  avoid  staining  their  consciences  with  an  op- 
position which  they  sligmatised  as  treason.  Loyalty 
a  foutrance  was  their  motto,  as  it  was  that  of  the 
cavaliers  of  England  in  the  days  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 
This  feeling  survives  in  their  descendants.  The 
very  rebels  pardoned  by  the  British  Government 
after  the  events  of  1839,  have  become  as  truly  loyal 
and  as  fervent  in  the  expression  of  their  attachment 
to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  as  the  most  zealous 
living  representatives  of  tlie  U.  E,  Loyalists  of  old. 
The  change  in  the  popular  feeling  is  perfectly  natural. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  those  unhappy  disputes, 
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ffhicb  hitd  well  nigh  cost  Great  Britain  her  mnl 
vftlnablo  colony,  the  Government  at  home,  snpporhd 
by  the  people,  acted  with  enlightened  nnd  faisseeiif 
generosity,  forbore  to  exas[>erate  grievances  fc^ 
■Qperciliousness  or  neglect  on  the  one  Bidi>,  or  bf 
vindiotiveness  on  the  otlicr,  admitted  to  tbr  fiiUeat 
fixtcnt  the  right  of  the  Canadians  to  self'-gi>\'>emiiienV 
and  by  a  scries  of  truly  liberal  measnres,  prepared  Ik* 
way  for  that  democradc  freedom  which  the  CanadiBtt 
,  enjoy,  and  which  coald  not  by  any  possibili^  b* 
theirs  If  their  institutions  were  identified  with  tliow 
sf  their  brotliren  on  the  other  side  of  the  Lakes,  tf 
if  they  Lad  like  them  to  elect  a  President  every  four 
years.  Canada  enjoys  a  far  greater  amount  of  liberty 
than  any  nation  on  the  globe,  unless  Great  Britaiit 
be  jin  exception ;  and  if  it  be,  the  C'anadinns  haw 
far  less  to  pay  for  tlieir  freedom  than  their  brethreB 
in  the  Old  Countrj-.  The  national  debt  of  Gr«* 
Britain  touches  them  not.  They  are  defended  by 
British  soldiers,  and  British  shijis  of  war,  wittunt 
cost.  The  standard  of  England,  which  prevents  aU 
nations  from  insulting  thejn,  ciists  them  nothing 
uplift.  They  havo  but  to  pay  their  own  way.  and  Is 
be  happy  in  an  allegiance  nominal  in  its  burden,  but 
real  in  the  protection  which  it  ensures.  The  Canal 
dians  are  fully  impressed  with  the  value  of  thi 
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[rautages,  and  are  not  likely  to  Imperil  them  either 
'  a  self-sacrificing  annexation  to  the  United  States, 

by  a  costly  independence  of  Great  Britain,  which 
Id  entail  upon  them  idl  the  expenses  of  a  nation 
at  had  to  provide  for  its  own  security  against  tlie 
>rld,  and  especially  against  its  nearest  neighbour. 
Ab  already  observed,  thu  first  want  of  Upper 
1 — for  Lower  Canada  is  well  peopled — is  raen ; 
en  who  will  push  out  into  the  wilderness,  fell  and 
sar  the  forest,  found  villajrea.  to^vns,  and  cities,  and 
m  the  race  that  is  run  by  their  kindred  in  the  more 
^ntar  emigration  fields  of  the  "  Oreat  West"  of  the 
nited  States.  Men  of  the  right  sort  are,  and  wil) 
tttiniK  to  be  the  wanta  of  Canada,  and  of  tbe 
tonies  planted,  or  to  be  planted  between  the  present 
sstem  limits  and  the  shores  of  tbe  Pacific  Ocean. 
But  who  are  the  men  of  the  right  sort  ?  Let 
I  reader  of  these  pages  be  deceived.  It  is  but 
le  class  of  men  whose  presence  will  be  acceptable 

the  Canadians,  or  advantageous  to  themselves. 
Mterrrs  about  cities — fellows  who  herd  in  the  back 
ims,  and  think  the  life  of  the  backwoodsman  too 
rd  for  their  dainty  fingers,  or  for  their  notions  of 
liat  is  right  and  proper,  should  remain  in  Europe, 
A  not  presame,  with  their  sickly  education,  to  ven- 
re  into  the  free,  fresh  air,  and  rough  work  of  the 
Jdemess, 
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Canada  requires,  and  «-ill  require,  a  large  aire 
immigration  ;  and  yet  immigrants  are  hourly  anirii^ 
wlio  arc  not  wanted,  and  Montreal,  Toronto,  Bjuml- 
ton,  and  Quuhec,  swarm  with  young  and  middle-i^ 
men,  who  find  it  quite  aa  difficult  to  '■  get  oi 
they  ever  could  have  done  in  Great  Britain.  Wlio 
then  are  tlie  classes  that  should  emigrate  to  Canadi? 
This  is  a  question  that  should  be  we!l  and  thoroughly 
debated  by  all  who,  not  having  elbow  room  at  haoe, 
imagine  that  they  must  of  necessity  have  grcattr 
scope  in  America.  Those  who  ought  not  to  em 
may  be  designated  in  a  few  words,  as  tLoee  who  ex- 
pect to  live  by  tlidr  brains ;  by  trade,  commerce,  or 
professions  of  any  kind.  Neither  clerics  nor  shopi 
nor  men  with  ready  pens,  or  readier  tongues,  should 
try  their  fortunes  in  Canada.  Such  men  are  always 
to  be  h.id  in  yonng  communities  in  greater  i 
bers  than  young  communities  require,  and  are 
less  in  a  country  where  rough  work  is  to  be  done; 
and  where  one  good  blacksmith,  stonemason,  ot 
ploughman,  is  worth  half-a-dozen  clerks,  and  a 
of  barristers.  The  strong  men  who  inherit  nothing 
from  their  forefathers  but  tlieir  brawny  limbs  and  their 
good  health,  and  who  by  the  employment  of  their  phy- 
sical strength,  with  more  or  less  of  skill  and  industry, 
are  able  to  derive  their  subsistence  from  the  land ; — 
these  arc  the  people  wanted.    The  chisses  who,  hy 
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exercise  either  of  more  tlian  au  average  amount  of 
talent,  or  the  enjoyment  of  more  than  an  average 
amount  of  social  advantages  derived  from  education, 
desire  to  live  pleasantly,  should  stay  at  home.  Their 
existence  in  this  old,  is  far  more  comfortahle  than  it 
can  he  in  a  new  country;  which  desires  them  no*, 
and  has  no  adequate  field  for  the  exercise  of  their 
abilities,  except  in  rare  instances,  which  are  speedily 
taken  advantage  of  by  people  on  the  spot. 

It  is  the  agriculturist  who  is  most  urgently  re- 
quired ;  the  class  that  in  the  British  Isles  is  the  most 
hardly  used,  whatever  Arcadian  poets  and  Belgravian 
novelists  may  ui-ge  to  the  contrary.  Traditionally 
and  poetically,  or  telescopically  viewed,  we  are  told 
that  in  England  the  cottages  of  this  class  peep  out 
from  the  verdure  of  the  land ; — that  the  roses  blossom 
at  their  doors; — tliat  the  ivy  and  the  honey-suckle 
clamber  over  their  walls ; — that  the  swallow  builds  in 
their  thatrli ; — that  the  lark  and  the  nightingale,  the 
blackbird  and  the  thrush,  make  music  for  them ; — that 
the  honest  house-dog  watches  at  tlieir  gate  ; — and  that 
their  children  sport  beneath  the  lofty  elms,  or  make 
garlands  in  the  fields  of  the  butter-cups  and  daisies. 
They  are  said  to  be  the  wealth  and  the  boast  of  the 
nation.  Out  of  their  ranks,  as  we  are  told,  is  re- 
cruited the  vigour  of  the  generations.     They  are  a 
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bold  and  iDd^>eDdaiit  race.  Honosty  is  tbcir  3te^ 
HealUi  i&  their  portioii.  A  snfficiency  is  Hiiar 
reward.  All  this  is  very  fine,  but  unluckily  ii 
is  Dot  true.  Actually  or  microscopically  cosu- 
derod,  what  are  the  peasantry  of  Et^gland?  Eotei 
oue  o(  their  cottages  and  look  around  and  all  the 
glory  and  poetry  disappear.  The  peasant  is  foiutd 
to  be  a  man  of  many  sorrows.  He  toils  for 
an  insufficiency.  He  has  not  wherewithal  to 
cover  himself  in  comfort  H'om  the  incltdoeiicj' 
of  the  weather.  His  cottage  is  ill-fumisbed 
dirty,  and  has  no  conveoient  separation  of  apsrt 
nients  for  the  decencies  of  a  family.  A  dnn^ 
heap  and  a  cess-pool  fester  at  his  doov.  His  intet 
lectual  life  is  as  degraded  as  his  physical.  If  ba 
reads  at  all,  which  is  very  doubtful,  he  has  read  th* 
Bible;  but  whether  witli  undcrstAudiug  or  withoii^' 
it  is  hard  to  say.  He  goes  to  church  becaose  hic 
fathers  went  before  him,  and  because  men  bettt^ 
dressed  than  himself  have  set  him  the  example, 
urgwl  upon  him  the  duly  of  goijig.  He  is  told  w 
lie  gets  there  that  he  is  a  miserable  wretch,  that  bj 
the  inscrutable  decrees  of  Providence,  the  tnaiq 
must  ever  be  the  hewers  of  wood  and  the  drawi 
of  water,  and  that  he  is  bom  into  tliat  state,  a 
must  live  in  it     He  is  warned  to  respoLt  those  abcni 
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him,  aod  to  be  contented  with  liis  lot.  If  lie  be  a 
true  man  he  learns  after  his  own  humble  tnd  dejected 
fashion,  that  there  may  be  some  chance  for  him  in 
heaven  if  not  on  earth.  If  he  be  not  a.  true  man,  if 
he  hiive  no  spiritual  life  in  him,  if  he  have  no  hop? 
for  tlie  tiiture,  he  becomes  reckless  and  brutal,  seek- 
ing for  animal  enjoyment  wherever  he  can  find  it, 
and  seizing  eagerly  the  coarae  pleasures  and  excite- 
ments of  tlie  passing  day,  lest  death  and  annihilatioD 
sliould  come  upon  liim  before  he  has  enjoyed  any- 
thing at  the  expense  of  Miybody.  His  wife  is  pre- 
maturely aid  with  bearing  many  children  and  many 
woes.  She  labours  hard  ajid  has  no  rest.  Her 
childi'en  toil  before  their  bones  have  acquired  con- 
sistency ;  and  tlie  combined  labour  of  the  family, 
provided  they  tould  procure  work  for  the  whole 
year,  might  maintain  them  In  coarse  food  indifis' 
rently  well,  and  supply  them  indifferently  well  with 
coarse  raiment.  Bnt  they  cannot  procure  work  all 
the  year  round,  and  the  moderate  sufficiency  of  six 
montlis  so  dearly  bought,  is  painfully  beatei  and 
hammered  out  into  an  insufBdcncy  for  twelve. 

When  decrepitude,  or  old  age — and  the  first  very 
uften  precedes  the  second — comes  upon  the  peasant 
and  his  wife,  they  have  no  resource  but  the  jxwr 
rkte.     They  are  a  broken-spirited,  and  utterly  won- 
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down  couple,  and  become  a  burden  to  U»e  com- 
munity. If  a  young,  vigorons  man  of  tb»  clu( 
wished  to  possess  for  himself  a  small  portion  of  hit 
mother  earth,  he  must  expatriate  himself.  At  home, 
though  no  serf  de  jure,  ho  is  a  serf  de  faefn.  Ths 
lund  is  so  valuable  as  to  shut  utterly  against  him  the 
slightest  chaiicc  of  his  ever  obtaining  one  yard  of  it 
to  call  his  own.  There  are  many  thousands  of  sach 
people  in  England,  to  whom  tlie  Canadas  would  offet 
a  career  of  industry,  usefulness,  and  prosperity.  Let 
them  depart,  and  benefit  themselves,  the  counti^ 
which  they  quit,  and  that  to  which  they  go.  And 
not  only  the  Englishman  of  this  class,  but  the  Scotch- 
man and  the  Irishman  will  be  welcome  in  Canada; 
if  they  can  fell  the  forest,  plough  the  land,  shoe  a' 
horse,  or  a  man ;  or  do  any  kind  of  hard-hand  work. 
such  as  is  required  in  the  wilderness.  As  mucli 
trash  has  been  spoken  of  the  Scottish  as  of  the  English 
peasant.  It  is  said  that  though  he  live  in  a  cold  and 
moist,  it  is  by  no  means  an  unhealthy  climate.  W«f 
are  told  that  the  grandeur  and  the  glories  of  natom-' 
surround  him; — that  the  everlasting  hills  rear  their 
magnificent  peaks  on  his  horizon ; — that  fresh-water 
lakes  of  extreme  beauty  are  embedded  among  hi* 
hills,  and  that  salt-water  lochs  wind  far  into  tlit 
country  from  the  sea,  presenting  not  only  the  sub- 
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limities  and  tlie  splendours  of  scenery  to  his  ejes, 
but  wealth  for  his  wants,  if  he  will  but  labour  in 
search  of  it.  We  are  told,  moreover,  that  although 
the  lulls  are  bleak  and  bare,  the  glens  and  straths 
are  green,  and  capable  of  cultivation.  Even  if  the 
country  be  deficient  in  coal  and  wood,  nature  is  so 
bountiful  that  tlio  peasant  need  not  perish  from  the 
inclemency  of  the  climatC)  inasmuch  as  great  tracts 
of  moorland  are  spread  on  every  side,  affording  him 
an  inexhaustible  supply  of  fuel.  But  how  does  the 
so-called  fortunate  peasant  live  ?  Wliat  has  civiliza- 
tion done  for  him  ?  What  has  he  done  for  lilmself  ? 
The  answer  should  be,  tliat  he  has  done  nothing  for 
himself;  that  he  is  hut  half  civilized;  that  he  is 
worse  off  than  his  forefathers;  that  he  lives  in  a 
miserable  wigwam  built  of  unshapely  stones  gathered 
from  the  dtbria  of  the  mountains,  or  lying  loose  on 
the  uncultivated  soil;  that  the  interstices  between 
them  are  rudely  plastered  with  mud ;  that  he  has 
very  often  no  windows  to  his  hut,  and  that  if  there 
be  a  window,  a  piece  of  paper  commonly  serves  the 
purpose  of  a  pane  of  glass.  When  there  is  a  chimney 
— a  somewhat  rare  case — an  old  tub,  without  top  or 
bottom  stuck  amid  the  rotten  heather  of  the  roof, 
answers  for  a  chimney-poL  The  door  is  low,  and  he 
has  to  stoop  before  he  can  enter  it.  Ue  gathers  his 
VOL.  IL  T 
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tad  Jrom  tfae  peat  iBos,  a  pctvik^  accorded  to  Ua 
for  tlie  klxmr  of  ■  certKin  Mnnber  of  iaya  -^en  ti» 
bna  of  wliich  Use  moarlsDd  fimna  a  paRion. 
anoke  from  this  peat-fire  fills  lusirigwam, 
friim  the  door.  The  floor  is  of  earth,  and 
and  the  eonv  which  he  k«'^  ifaws  tlu 
of  his  owD  TDO&  Ilfi  has  a  little  fMitiih  of  j 
redaiined  perhnps  from  the  moorhuid,  for  ivindi  kft 
pujs  n  coosidcmbh?  rent  in  laLotir,  if  not  in 
and  on  this  patch  of  ground  he  grows  potaloei.  Ha 
lias  little  or  no  skill  in  Hgricattiire  beyond  the  dill 
necessary  to  plant  Hs  polsloes,  but  does  as  he  is  hid 
in  a  clumsy  stay  wlien  lie  %vorks  for  other  people; 
Oatmeal  porridge,  ou  which  his  fore&thi;fs  grew 
strong,  is  a  rare  luxury  wtth  him.  The  easliy-raieed 
and  less  nutritions  potato  is  much  cheaper.  Mid  sup- 
plies its  place.  If  liis  landlord,  or  his  landlwd^ 
factor,  will  permit  him,  lie  marries  upon  his  p 
If  the  landlord  does  not  wish  that  he  should  tomctj, 
for  fear  of  an  increase  of  the  population,  inconvement 
alwnys  to  landlords  who  have  not  tiie  skill,  the 
terpiisc,  or  the  capital  to  employ  them,  he  either 
dispenses  with  the  ceremonial  part  of  the  business, 
emigrates  to  Glasgow,  or  some  nthar  great  town,  and 
irusts  to  Providence  to  live  some/ioto  and  Bomevihire. 
If   he   remains  on  his  potato-patch,  and  mairieB 
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by  consent,  he  has  a  large  family ;  for,  by  a  pro- 
vision of  nature,  now  beginning  to  be  understood 
by  political  econoniisfa,  each  pair  of  living  beings 
fbreatened  with  extinction  by  habitual  insufficiency 
of  nourishment,  becomes  prolific  in  proportion  to  the 
imminency  of  the  ilanger."  He  is  idle  and  dirty  in 
his  habits,  and  bis  children  arc  like  him.  If  he 
can  now  and  then  get  a  little  oatmeal-cake  and  a 
herring,  in  addition  to  bis  potatoes — a  little  milk 
for  his  children — a  pinch  of  snuff  now  and  then, 
and  much  fiery  whiskey  for  lumself,  he  envies  no 
man  in  existence ;  except,  perhaps,  the  laird  and 
the  minister.  All  around  his  wigwam  are  large 
tr&cts  of  country  capable  of  cultivation,  if  capable 
people  were  allowed  to  undertake  the  ts^  of 
eleanng,  drmning,  and  manuring  it ;  and  if  the 
owners  of  these  tracts  had  the  energy  and  the 
capital  to  exercise  the  duties  of  propvietorehip. 
Undrained  and  untilled,  these  lands,  if  not  valuable 
for  raising  com  and  men,  are  admirable  for  raising 
afaticp  and  preserving  grouse.  There  is  little  or  no 
I  wqtenditure  of  capital  necessary  for  this  purpoai;  on 
I  ^le  part  of  landlords.  The  hill  sides  aftbrd  excellent 
;  and  as  sheep  and  black  cattle  can  be 
riei  in  such  a  country  nt  a  small  expense  of 
•  See  Mr.  Doubleday't  Ilicorj-, 
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men  and  moni?y,  the  land  is  let  out  in  liirge  litrms 
for  tliis  purpose-,  and  at  very  heavy  rentals.  Addi- 
tional rentals  are  procured  for  the  right  of  grous©. 
shooting.  None  of  the  mutton,  none  of  tho  bee^ 
none  of  the  grouse  or  other  game,  finds  its  way  to 
the  larder  of  the  peasant,  unless  he  steals  it — n-hich 
he  sometimes  does,  taking  his  chance  of  the  penalty. 
When  peasants  grow  too  numerous  for  a  sheep  and 
cattle -feeding  country,  for  the  confines  of  a  deer 
forest,  or  for  the  due  cultivation  of  that  more 
valuable  two-legged  animal,  tlie  grouse,  the  less 
valuable  two-legged  animal,  man,  is  "  cleared  out." 
The  superabundant  and  useless  people  are  warned 
to  depart  within  a  certain  period.  If  they  n^Iect 
the  warning,  their  wigwams  are  pulled  down  over 
their  heads,  and  they  are  lefl:  to  the  moorland  and 
tile  hill-side,  to  enjoy  an  equality  of  shelter  wilt 
the  moor-fowl  or  the  sheep.  If  any  of  these  people 
have  been  provident  or  penurious  enough  to  scrape 
a  few  pounds  together,  or  if  they  have  any  remote 
cousins  settled  in  the  New  World  who  liave  lent  ' 
them  a  little  money  for  the  purpose,  they  emigrate 
to  the  United  States,  or  perhaps  to  Australia, — 
anywhere  where  a  man  has  a  likelihood  of  being 
considered  a  man,  and  of  living  his  life  without 
opprcsiiion.     These  arc  the  men  that  ought  to  go  to 
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Canada*  These  are  ihe  men  that  Canada  requires ; 
and  these  are  the  men  who^  if  they  go  there^  will 
increase  and  maldply^  and  replenish  the  earth. 

The  Irish  Celtic  peasant  when  he  is  at  home> 
leads  much  the  same  kind  of  life^  except  that  he 
is  not  quite  so  closely  elbowed  as  the  Highlander 
is  by  the  grouse  and  the  deer.  He  is  not  the 
patient  ass  that  browses  upon  the  thistle^  and  takes 
insults  from  all  comers.  Though  he^  too^  lives  in 
a  wigwam^  and  shares  it  with  a  pig,  the  priest 
comforts  him  when  no  one  else  will  take  the 
trouble.  When  a  war  breaks  out  among  the 
nations^  this  class  of  men,  partly  from  the  misery 
of  their  daily  fare  and  the  wretchedness  of  their 
daily  attire,  partly  from  the  ignorance  which 
accompanies  extreme  poverty,  and  pardy  from  a 
barbarian  love  of  finery,  press  or  are  pressed  into 
the  legions  of  battle,  and  die  in  scarlet  coats  and 
feathered  caps  for  the  supposed  good  of  their 
country.  If  war  does  not  require  him,  and  he 
has  neither  energy  to  emigrate  nor  friends  to  sup- 
ply him  with  the  means  of  paying  his  passage 
across  the  Atlantic,  he  comes  over  to  England  in 
.the  harvesting-time,  and  gams  a  few  pounds  to 
help  him  through  the  winter.  Some  of  his  good 
friends,  who  wish  to  try  experiments  at  his  expense. 
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settle  him  upou  the  coast,  and  lend  bJm  a  boat  and 
bny  iiim  nets,  tuid  teU  him  to  fish  in  the  sea;  and 
not  allow  the  Danea  uid  Norwe^ans  to  cotne  dann 
linndreds  of  miles,  and  take  ttwaj  the  wealth  that 
the  great  deep  aSbrds.  No  doubt  the  man  oi^bt 
lo  fi^h,  but  be  does  noL  The  change  is  disagree' 
able  to  tiie  Celt.  Ho  does  not  like  continuDua 
hard  work.  A  potato-diet  has  weakened 
energies.  He  has  no  fancy  for  the  sea.  He  low 
the  old  ways.  C'ould  be  ba  allowed  to  £sh  in  tlio 
rivers,  he  would  be  willing  enough ;  but  &«ah- 
water  fish  are  the  property  of  the  landlord,  re- 
served for  aristocratic,  and  not  plebeian,  spoti  and 
profit.  Salt  sea  fishing  is  another  matter.  Thera 
ia  no  landlord  right  upon  the  ocean.  The  ^nA 
deep  is  free.  There  is  no  poaaihility  of  deriving 
any  rents  from  the  billows ;  but,  Iree  as  it  ia,  tbft 
peasant  from  the  interior  can  make  no  use  of  it 
He  not  only  detests  sea  work,  but  has  no  skill 
in  the  management  of  boats  or  neta>  He  hae,  ia 
fact,  no  liking  for  or  knowledge  of  the  business  ia 
any  shape  or  degree.  The  strange  result  is,  thai 
while  on  one  side  of  him  there  is  a  i>oot  ban'e& 
soil,  with  owners,  who  ask  a  large  rent,  the  Cellia 
Irishman  would  rather  pay  that  rent  and  draw  at 
small  subsistence  fur  liiui^U  in  potatoes  out  oL 
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than  betake  himself  to  the  abundant  sea  on  the 
other  side,  which  has  no  owners — ^for  which  there 
is  no  rent  to  pay ;  and  from  which  he  might  draw 
not  subsistence  merely,  but  wealth  for  himself  and 
for  his  coimtry.  Though  we  bring  the  peasant 
to  the  sea-shore,  we  cannot  make  him  fish.  He 
prefers  to  fold  his  arms  in  his  potato-ground,  and 
trusts  in  Providence  for  the  better  days^  which 
ne^er  come  to  those  who  do  not  make  them*  TSjb 
chikben  swarm  half  naked  about  him;  a^d  whea 
the  potatoes  £ul»  got  a  miserable  sobsist^ice,  hj 
gathering  limpets  from  the  rocka,.  oc  plucking  ae^- 
weed^to  boil  into  a  jelly- 
While  such  men  as  these  are  yoang,  the  British* 
pos8essi0BS  in  America  could  absorb  any  number  of 
them;  to  dig  and  delve,  to  cut  down  the  fbvesl^ 
make  canals  and  railways,  and  do  the  work  for 
which  they  are  eminently  qualified.  In  shorty  it  is 
the  peasantry  of  the  British  Isles  who  are  wanted 
in  €anada — ^not  deriKS,  shopmen,  and  penmen.  And 
until  the  peasantry  go  in  larger  numbers  than  they 
do  at  present,  Canada,  like  the  daughter  of  the  horse- 
leech,, will  continue  to  cry,.  ^' give  I  give  I"  and  will 
remain  but  half,  or  a.  quarter  devdoped^  even  in  ita 
eldest  regions. 


CHAPTER    XX. 
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It  might  seem  ungracious  and  ungratefiil,  aSur 
having  been  received  in  the  United  States  and 
in  Canada,  at  every  town  and  citj  in  which  1 
sojourned,  with  a  de^ee  of  kindness  as  great  as 
it  was  unexpected — to  conclude  this  record  of  my 
tour  without  saying  one  word  in  acknowledgment 
of  the  popular  favour  that  was  showered  upon  me. 
Without  parading  names,  detailing  private  con- 
veraationa,  or  indulging  in  personal  gossip,  I  may 
be  i>ermitt«d,  in  a  form  somewhat  less  evanescent 
than  a  speech  after  dinner,  that  perishes  with  the 
newspaper  of  the  following  morning,  even  if  it  find 
its  way  to  such  transient  notoriety — to  avow  my 
grateful  sense  of  the  hospitahty  of  wliich  I  was 
the  object,  and  of  the  good-will  towards  the  Old 
Country  expressed  towards  me,  as  happening  to 
recall  its  memories  to  tlie  minds  of  those  with 
whom  I  was  brought  into  personal  and  puUiv 
intercourse.       The    following    quotation    from    (he 
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Toronto  Globe  ivill  better  tlian  any  words  of  my 
own  tell  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  told  of  the 
kindness  of  which  I  was  tho  object,  and  which  I 
shonid  be  worse  than  nngratefol  were  I  ever  to 
forget : — 


"  CoiKLES  MiCKAT  EI  CanjUia. — Ths  receptioQ  given  by  the 
Canadians  to  tbU  diettngaisbed  poet  baa  been  cordial  in  the 
extreme.  No  English  traveller  or  literarj  man  who  hai  bitlierto 
riiited  this  country  hus  been  welcomed  with  a  tithe  of  the  eathn- 
siaam  which  has  greeted  tlie  papular  Bongatcr  in  every  city  in 
Caiwda  in  wlui-h  he  lias  ECt  foot.  At  Montreal,  atler  bU  lecture 
in  theBonsecour  Market  Hall,  on  "Poetry  and  Song,"  which  wm 
Attended  by  npvarda  uf  l,6DU  persons,  be  waa  entertained  at  $■ 
public  anpper  at  the  Uonegana  Hotel.  The  band  of  the  T3rd 
K^imeut,  under  the  leaderahip  of  Mr.  Prince,  was  In  attendance 
during  the  evening,  and  honoured  the  poet  with  a  lerenode,  appro- 
priately playing  some  of  his  own  melodies.  At  Toronto,  where 
be  haa  lectured  under  the  auspices  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  be 
ha>  been  honoured  by  tlic  attendance  of  tlic  largest  audiences 
ever  known  to  have  gathered  in  the  city  to  halcn  to  a  lecture. 
The  St.  lawrence  Hall  wi\s  densely  crowded  on  both  occasions  ; 
Inany  persons  were  unoble  to  obtain  even  standing  room.  Al 
Hamilton,  where  be  lectured  twice,  the  same  entliusiasm  pre- 
vailed, and,  at  the  close  of  the  second  lecture,  he  was  invited 
to  a  public  entertainment  «t  the  Angto-American  Hotel,  which 
WM  attended  by  many  of  the  notabilities  and  leading  merchontf 
of  the  city.  Al  London,  where  the  corporation  granted  the  gra- 
tuitous use  of  the  City  Hall  for  the  occasion,  an  audience  of  1,000 
persons  was  present,  sud,  as  in  other  cities,  a  public  supper  ««• 
hastily  organized,  al  which  the  healths  went  round  until  the 
•mall  bourt  of  the  mom ;  and  libations  were  drank  fUll  of  loyalty 
towards  the  Old  Country  and  of  attachment  to  the  New.  At  Que- 
bec, after  the  lecture,  there  was  a  public  nipper  ;  and  at  Ottawi 
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tlie  poet  wu  publicly  UTeiuided  in  Uic  bemuUful  Broimd*  of  tl« 
UotL  Mrs.  Matkaj  of  Gidenu  HsU.  Mr.  Miuiluy  will,  so 
tske  bDioe  the  moit  fevonrabls  imprcasiOBi  of  CBii&d&.  Qe  a- 
pruuea  biBudf  dceplj  leniible  of  the  kindnew  ihowii  to  tnm  t^ 
iu  warm-bekrted  people  Mr.  Mockaj  vat  entertained  at 
lut  night  at  the  lioiiiii  House,  aad  he  le&rei  ni  tbi>  mon 
rauU  fur  England." 

Leaving  Canada  with  feelings  of  regret  that  I  Iiad 
not  seen  more  of  it,  I  took  the  rail  at  Montreal  (or 
Boston,  and  engaged  my  passage  home  in  tlie  sta 
ship  Europa,  Captain  LeJtch,  advertised  to  sail 
the  19th  of  May.  But  I  was  not  dcatined  to  leava 
America  without  receiving  a  fiirthcr  proof  of  kin^ 
ness  and  esteem ;  and  this  time  from  people  whose 
names  and  kbours  are  alike  the  property  and  pride 
of  all  who  spenk  tiie  English  language,  and  of  which 
the  following  short  record  appeared  in  tlie  Boston 
newspapers  of  the  20th  of  May : — 

"  Mn.  CaAOLSB  Mace&t- — This  gentleman  sailed  in  the  Hesnux 
E*rapa  yeiterday  morniag  from  ttiii  city.  Quite  a,  ctowd  of  U> 
Xwnonal  fjiendi  auembled  to  take  tarewelU.  lie  cairiei  with  Mm 
the  belt  wiihes  of  botU  of  admirei's,  vho  will  ba  glad  to  see  him 
n^ftin  oa  this  side  the  Aibuiiic.  A  parting  dinner  was  given  ta 
tiim  on  Tuesda;  evening,  at  which  were  present  EOme  nf  the  molt 
distintnuabed  literati  of  the  country.  Among  the  aeotiminu 
drunk  with  the  heartiest  cnthusionn  vat  the  beaJth  of  AUrad 
Tennyion,  proposed  by  Mr.  LongfcUcw— a  most  graceful  »nJ 
geniiU  re<?ogiution  of  the  genius  of  the  author  of  "  In  Hemoriam," 
by  the  autlwr  of  "  Erangeliiie.''  Tbe  company  oo  the  nif  siir 
1  FroCissoiB  Longfellow,  llolma^  Agatiit,  and  Lowell  i 
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bis  Excellency  N.  P.  Bftaks  (GoTernor  of  MaMtdiiisetts);  Josiah 
Qiiincj,  Esq.;  Josiah  Qoincy,  Esq.,  jua.;  W.  H.  Prescott,  the  his- 
torian; Dr.  Howe,  of  the  Blind  Asjlxiin;  Messrs.  Ticknor  and 
Fields,  the  eminent  pnhlishers,  and  many  others  well  known  to 
fame.  Mr.  J.  G.  WWttier,  Theodore  Parker,  and  Mr.  B.  W.  Emer- 
son were  nnaroidahly  absent." 

• 

The  speeches  made  on  the  occasion  were  not  re- 
ported. In  lieu  of  a  speech^  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
known  to  fame  in  botii  hemiq>here5  as  the  ^Autocrat 
of  the  Breakfast  Table,"  and  author  of  some  of  the 
tenderest  at  well  as  some  of  the  wittiest  poems  that 
American  literature  has  produced,  read  the  following 
amid  much  applause : — 

TO  CHAKLES  MACKAY, 

Qir  HZfl  TrnFASTUKE  WOtL  BUBOFK. 


Brave  singer  of  the  coming  time, 

Sweet  minstrel  of  the  joyous  present. 
Crowned  with  the  nohlest  wreath  of  rhyme. 

The  holly-leaf  of  Ayrshire's  peasant, 
Good-hyel  good-bye  1    Our  hearts  and  hands, 

Our  lips  in  honest  Saaon  phrases, 
Cry,  God  be  with  him  tUl  he  staada 

His  fiaet  amidiiis  English 


'Tis  here  we  part    Eor  oth«r  eyes 

The  busy  deck,  the  fluttering  streamer^ 
The  dripping  amis  that  plange  and  rise. 

The  wares  in  foam,  the  ship  in  tremor, 
The  kwchieft  w«Ting  fhMn  the  pier, 

The  doody  pillar  e^idtaig  ote  hiBy 
The  deep  blue  desert,  lone  and  dnar, 

Wi^  battres  aboTe  and  beme  beiofe  Ubl 
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Hit  home '.    The  Wcitem  giiJit  fmilc*. 

And  twirls  the  «pott7  globe  to  And  it: 
"  Thi«  little  specit,  the  BriU«b  lOta  ? 

'Tis  but  K  freckle,  ncrer  mind  it ! ' 
He  laughs,  ood  all  his  {iniriei  roll. 

Each  gurgling  catsract  roars  and  ehne 
And  ridges,  sketched  from  pole  to  ] 

UcBve  till  they  shake  Ilieir  iron  kunoklea. 

Then  Honour,  with  his  front  auiiere, 

Turned  on  the  sneer  a  ttowa  deSant, 
And  Freedom  leaning  on  her  ipcor, 

Laughed  louder  than  the  Unghing  giant: 
"  Onr  islet  is  a  world,"  she  said, 

"  Where  glory  with  its  d«*t  bai  blended,  I 
And  Britain  keeps  her  noble  dead 

Till  earth,  and  seas,  and  skies  are  rended^ 

Beneath  each  swinging  loreit  bough 

Some  arm  as  stout  io  death  reposea; 
From  wave-washed  foot  to  heaven-kissed  brow, 

Her  valour's  liib-blood  nuM  ia  roses. 
Nay,  let  onr  ocean-bosomed  West 

Write,  smiling  in  her  florid  pages, 
"  One-half  her  soil  has  walked  the  rest 

In  poets,  liGToea,  martyrs,  sages! " 

Hugged  in  the  clinging  billows'  clasp. 

From  seaweed  (tinge  to  toovntain  beftthi 
The  British  oak,  with  looted  gnup. 

Her  slender  handfiil  holda  together. 
With  diOi  of  white  and  bowers  of  great, 

And  ocean  narrowing  to  carets  her. 
And  hilJs  and  threaded  streams  between — 

Our  little  Mother  Isle,  God  bless  her  t 

In  earth's  broad  temple,  whore  we  stand. 
Fanned  by  the  eaitero  gales  that  brought  tti, 

We  hold  the  missal  in  our  hand, 
Bright  with  the  Uqcb  our  Mother  taught  us. 
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Where'er  its  blazoned  page  betraya 
The  glistening  links  of  gilded  fetters, 

Behold,  the  half-turned  leaf  displays 
Her  rabrio  stained  in  crimson  letters. 

Enough.    To  speed  a  parting  friend, 

*Tis  Tain  alike  to  speak  and  listen; 
Yet  stay — ^these  feeble  accents  blend 

With  rays  of  light  from  eyes  that  glisten. 
Good  bye !  once  more.    And  kindly  tell, 

In  words  of  peace,  the  Toung  World's  story ; 
And  say,  besides,  we  lore  too  well 

Our  Mother's  soil— our  Father's  glory. 

Among  other  efiiisions  called  forth  by  the  occasion 
were  the  following : — 

You're  seen  us  Yankees,  Mr.  Mackay, 
The  white,  the  red,  the  brown,  the  blackey; 
The  white,  they  say,  who  knows  no  colour 
But  that  of  the  almighty  dollar; 
The  red,  who  rores  as  free  as  nature, 
Could  giye  play  to  the  gallant  creature; 
The  black  who  laughs,  amid  his  fetters, 
More  heart-free  than  his  free-bom  betters; 
And  the  wan  hybrid,  half  his  mother, 
And  half  his  father,  yet  a  brother; 
When  telling  in  the  little  island, 
Of  sights  seen  here,  in  flood  or  dry  land. 
Say,  white,  red,  brown,  black,  short,  or  tail. 
You  found  some  good  among  them  alL 

In  conclusion,  and  for  the  benefit  of  Americans^ 
and  especially  of  critics,  who  are  too  apt  to  be  over- 
sensitive upon  the  Cascu  AmericanaSf  I  need  bat  say 
that  time  has  strengthened  every  good  impression 
which  I  formed  both  of  the  people  and  of  the  coun- 
try, and  weakened  every  unfavourable  one;  that  if 
I  have  spoken  of  slavery  and  one  or  two  other 
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subjects  in  a  manner  at  which  some  may  take 
offence,  I  have  spoken  coQacicntiously,  and  that  I 
could  not  do  my  own  Leart  tLe  injustice 
witness  slavery,  without  raising  my  voice  agmst 
it — not  to  blame  tbe  slaveholders,  hot  to  condole 
with  thera  on  the  harden  of  their  inheritance,  and  to 
pray  for  the  day  when  the  evil  thing  may  be  either 
entirely  removed,  or  so  diminished  by  natural,  aided 
by  legislative  causes,  as  to  lead  to  the  hope  that  ( 
or  two  generations  at  the  furthest  may  witness  its 
extinction.  No  Englishman  can  travel  in  the  United 
States  witliout  seeing  on  every  side  and  at  each 
step  of  his  progress,  the  proof  of  the  indomitable 
energy  of  tho  people ;  and  (if  he  will  not  judge 
too  rashly  from  first  appearances,  or  from  random 
esj)ression3,)  of  Uie  pride  which  they  feel  in  their 
Anglo-Saxon  descent,  in  their  relationship 
England,  and  of  the  noble  inheritance  of  British 
literature,  which  is  theirs  as  well  as  ours.  Shoalj 
the  day  ever  arrive — which  may  Heaven  i 
mercy  avert — that  tho  "  Old  Country  "  should  ba 
imperilled  by  tho  coaJitions  of  deapotism,  or  hy  the 
subjection  of  Conlinental  Eui'opc  to  a  great  and 
overpowering  mihtary  barbai-ism.  Great  Britain 
would  have  but  to  say  the  word,  and  an  al 
with  the  United  States,  offensive  and  ddensiv^ 
would  stir  the  heart  of  the  whole  American  peopl^ 
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and  l>riiig  to  the  green  shores  of  the  **  Mother-Isles" 
— of  which  Professor  Hohnes  has  song  so  sweetly — 
a  greater  army  of  Tolonteers  than  England  and 
America  have  at  the  present  moment  ships  enough 
to  convey  across  the  ocean. 

The  voyage  home  occupied  twelve  days.  The 
weather  was  propitious  all  the  way.  We  saw  but 
one  iceberg — a  very  amall  one — at  a  safe  distance ; 
and  the  trip  altogether  was  as  pleasant  as  fair  skies, 
a  clever  captain  (both  in  the  ^^lidi  and  in  the 
American  sense),  and  a  joyous  company  could  make 
it  Our  run,  according  to  the  daily  estimate  made 
at  noon — an  operation  always  looked  forward  to  with 
much  interest  on  board  ship— was  as  follows : — 
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Total     ...  2,847 

On  the  twelfth  and  last  day — within  sight  of 
home,  and  the  shores  of  Ireland — the  passengers 
kept  ilo  reckoning. 
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On  arriving  once  more  iii  England,  I  maj  men- 
tion tlie  pleasant  ^nd  novel  sensation  I  expeiienced 
at  riding  over  the  excellent  pavement  of  the  streets 
of  Liverpool — ho  superior  to  the  bad  pavements  and 
worse  roads  of  the  United  Stales ;  ajid  the  delight 
I  felt  in  beholding  once  more  the  garden-like  beauty 
and  verdure  of  the  landscape^  The  hawtliom  and 
the  wild  chestnut,  the  lilac  and  the  acaciftwere  in 
the  full  flush  of  their  early  bloom ;  and  in  roUing 
up  to  London,  at  tho  rate  of  forty  miles  an  hour,  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  tliat  not  even  the  magnolia 
gj-ovos  of  tlie  sunny  south,  or  the  exuberant  loveliness 
of  the  nortliem  landscape  in  America,  were  equal 
to  the  sylvan  beauty  and  fmr  blue  sky  of  England. 
And  if,  during  my  absence,  I  had  learned  to  love 
America,  I  had  also  learned  to  love  my  own  conntiy  '. 
better  than  before ;  or,  if  this  were  not  possible, 
to  render  to  myself  better  and  more  cogent  reasons 
for  doing  so  than  I  had  before  crossing  the  Atlantic 


